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PART I. 


Cuapter I. 


THE DOLL TRIBE, GENERALLY. 


e A PAIR of portmanteaus and a shabby violin case.” 

Lake Leman sleeps five hundred feet below; a plain of 
sapphire, lit up by gleams of emerald, by fitful opal shafts, that melt, 
Jura-ward, into the crystalline air depths of sunset. In the middle 
distance a solitary lateen sail cleaves the blue. The opposite Savoie 
mountains, though August does but wane, are powdered with fresh- 
fallen snow. The swallows, already thinking of Africa, are trying 
their wings in figures of eight overhead. Oleanders, magnolias, and 
standard roses make sweet the garden of a certain Grand Hotel 
Scherer that towers among chestnut avenues and sweeps of vineyard, 
high above Clarens. And the voice of Mrs Scipio Leonidas P. Briggs 
breaks the stillness. 

A pleasant voice, despite its sing-song drawl, a voice suggestive of 
hammock-swinging, negro fly-flappers, starlit flirtations, and every 
insidious mixture of ice and alcohol that it has entered into the heart 
of South American man to concoct. 

“My word, yes! That was about the figure of Mrs. and Miss 
Dormer’s luggage. A pair or portmanteaus and a shabby violin case. 
My maid watched them as they rode round from the cars. I surmise 
their dresses are innocent of Worth or la Ferriére. I surmise their 
dresses just came out of some London dry goods store. I spent a 
week in London, last spring,” goes on Mrs. Scipio Leonidas mourn- 
fully, “and the fog so affected my dyspepsia I never got round to 
see the Parks but once. That once was enough. My dear, there 
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wasn’t a well toiletted woman there, except, of course, some of our 
people from home and a few Parisians. A gentleman friend of mine 
from New York State remarked to me, ‘The Aboriginal ladies we 
see around us do not dress. They clothe themselves. And as for 
their beauty—I just guess,’ he observed, ‘ they look strong. Solidly 
built up of beef and beer. Calculated to ride fox-chasing, and to 
resist the vicissitudes of wind and rain. Climate,’ my friend added, 
‘is not a word for this longitude. You get a deal of mixed weather, 
mostly bad, in England. Climate there is none.’ ” 

Mrs. Colonel Scipio Leonidas P. Briggs—I love to register the 
lady’s full title, although she, herself, will not unfrequently drop the 
final monosyllable—is a native of South Carolina, and despite her 
fragile looks is interviewing Europe with a will ‘and thoroughness 
that might put the whole strong-minded sisterhood of Britain to the 
blush. 

The Colonel—so Mrs. Scipio Leonidas confesses when she has 
occasion to speak of her absent lord—is having a beautiful time over 
the other side. Oh my, yes! a lovely time. He is quite an unselfish 
man this accommodating Colonel; a pattern husband. They both hold 
emancipated ideas of the domesticities, Mrs. Scipio will tell you, 
within five minutes of your introduction to her. The Colonel don’t 
want her to cross back till she has swallowed all the different waters 
of the continent. It’s the state of her gastric organs that’s her 
trouble, and none of the physicians in Europe can fix her up. 
Homburg, Calsbad, Vichy, she has tried them all. Her life has been 
spent going round the mineral baths two years and more, and she is 
right down fagged and finished in consequence. My dear, yes! just 
look at her. And Mrs. Leonidas will languidly extend a taper, dia- 
monded slip of a hand for your inspection. What isshe? Don’t 
deceive her. She is a sallow, dyspeptic bundle of nerves, now, isn’t 
she ? 

She is a fine-featured colourless invalid, of two or three and thirty, 
with large restless over-brilliant eyes, the foot (inadvertently, she 
shows it often,) of a child, and the grace . . . of a South American. 
What simile could be found to express as much? An invalid, more 
than half imaginary, precariously existing on a regimen of French 
novels, rich dishes, and mineral waters. A creature of the great 
Doll tribe, unquestionably; drest, jewelled, satin-slippered, here 
among Swiss mountains, as she was last spring in Paris, or will be 
next winter at Naples or Florence ; and still, a doll with a brain, In 
England we have dolls, enow. Wax dolls, wooden dolls, porcelain 
dolls, dolls that open and shuf their eyes, that speak, sing, dance ; 
some, even, that kneel. The doll with a brain is of foreign manufacture, 
chiefly American or French. Mrs. Scipio Leonidas has mixed in the 
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vividest circles of Boston and New York, is brimful of advanced 
social theories, somewhat crude and garish, it may be, if you sift 
them finely ; knows Italy like a guide-book, and is as well versed 
in recent Paris gossip of Church, senate, salon and greenroom, as 
a genuine Parisian. 

Dinner is her weakness, dress her passion. She is of an organisa- 
tion so sensitive that the neighbourhood of a cat, the odour of certain 
flowers will cause her to faint. And she has been known to travel 
from Biarritz to Madrid in the dogdays in order to be present at a 
bullfight. 

“Yes, a pair of portmanteaus and a shabby violin case.” So the 
lady resumes, for the benefit of such loungers as are drinking after- 
dinner coffee in the hotel garden. “And Mrs. Dormer, one of your 
aristocrats, no doubt, a duke’s daughter, or baronet’s widow, or 
earl’s second cousin, does not condescend to show in the public 
parlours.” It is a boast of Mrs. Scipio Leonidas Briggs that she 
cares not enough for lineage to distinguish one English title from 
the other. Yet, I suspect, if she should cross his path, the society 
of a living duke, or baronet, or even of an earl’s second cousin, would 
not be distasteful to her. “Surely you can furnish us with chapter 
and verse out of the Peerage, Mrs. Skelton. Who are the owners 
of the portmanteaus and violin case that they should give themselves 
airs when they travel round these lakes ?” 

“Dormer . . . Dormer,” repeats the personage addressed as Mrs. 
Skelton. “Dian, my love, have we not heard that name before ? 
yes,—I recollect!” And the speaker draws a wisp of red shawl 
virtuously around her thin angular shoulders. “It will be found, no 
doubt, that this misguided young Farintyre, whom everybody pities, 
is in attendance on them. Miss Joyce Dormer’s latest victim.” 

“ And future husband?” asks Mrs. Scipio Leonidas, with awaken- 
ing interest. 

“Ah, that is a very different matter. I knew the Dormers last 
winter, in Nice—by sight, only. In my position, my dear Mrs. Scipio, 
no gentleman of the party, it is an actual duty to weed one’s 
travelling acquaintance, to keep clear if possible of scandal. My 
girls, you see, are so unsophisticated! Pansy and Dian, until 
we came abroad, never mixed in any but the best circles of Cathedral 
society, and our giddy little Aurora, of course, was still in the 

schoolroom.” 

A young English lad, tall, bronzed, Oxford-suited, stands, 
enjoying his after-dinner cigarette, and the view of lake and 
mountain, at some paces distant from these ladies. At the touching 
reference to our little Aurora’s giddiness, a smile, somewhat doubtful 
in its import, hovers around the corners of his lips. 
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“ Miss Aurora Skelton is not exactly what in our American circles 
we should call a Bud. I should judge Miss Aurora to be near upon 
my own time of life?” 

The tone of Mrs. Scipio Leonidas Briggs is friendly. She smiles 
like one who makes an amiable, but somewhat rose-coloured concep- 
tion to human weakness. Yet does her voice imply a query. 

Aurora’s mamma, too wary a veteran to be provoked to battle on so 
dangerous a field as age, changes the subject deftly. 

She is a sharp, chirruping, altogether terrible, little old woman, 
this Mrs. Skelton ; an old woman, dressed in the extreme of youthful 
mode, yet, withal, so patched, so powdered, so wizened, so shriveled, 
she looks as though she must fall to pieces at a touch. For a short 
half-hour you might judge her, by reason of her frivolity, to be 
harmless. Mention her in any of the Riviera pensions that are her 
winter haunts, if you would know the depth of emotion her name is 
capable of inspiring in the breast of un-wedded and un-guarded man ! 
Persistant and metallic is Mrs. Skelton’s voice; mirthless her jerky 
laughter. In lieu of honest grey hairs, a small pink cap is perched 
on the summit of her head. Her hollow cheeks are rouged; her 
smile is fixed upon the very newest principles and warranted; a 
smile ‘glistening, adamantine, as the longest established firm in 
Hanover Square can supply. She is a very libel on old age; a 
sermon—not in stones, but paste, and whose text is the rottenness 
and vanity of all human desire! Around her, in sallow greens, brick- 
dust crimsons, and dull golds, are grouped a trio of elderly girls, each 
in an attitude, her daughters. 

‘My children are not handsome, according to rule,” the Veteran 
will allow, ingenuously. “As regards feature, indeed, they take after 
the Prebendary’s family rather than my own.” ‘This absent, never- 
appearing Prebendary is a somewhat dark subject, brought forward 
only when the best Cathedral society fails of effect, as a garnish to 
Mrs. Skelton’s tallest talk. “But they are the delight of artists, 
each in her different genre. ‘The Miss Skeltons are more than 
beautiful,’ the great Thorean said to me when we were last in London. 
«The Miss Skeltons are deliciously, quaintly picturesque!’ ” 
~ So to the great Thorean’s charge, perhaps, may be set down the 
golds, greens, and crimsons of which we have spoken. 

The eldest, Pansy, is florid, stout, short, and in her thirtieth year. 
Pansy dresses in chintz; with flame-coloured “ housewife” pinafores, 
wears her hair in a tangle above a pair of beetling brows, knits socks 
for the poor, even between the courses of a table d’héte dinner, and 
is oft times put warmly forward by the Veteran, in the absence of 
the younger sisters, or in the neighbourhood of curates, as a Home 
Treasure. 
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The second, Diana, is tall, acidulated, intellectual; a Diana with a 
greenish complexion, a tip-tilted nose, improvised eyebrows, and the 
least excellent voice that ever issued from a woman’s lips. She 
represents the genius of the group; is seldom without a Cambridge 
text-book in her hands, talks about Greek particles and the Differ- 
ential Calculus, affects the First Republic as regards her flow of 
drapery, and in feature is said, by her relatives, to resemble Charlotte 
Corday. 

Aurora, aged twenty-six, is peony-cheeked, laughing, indiscreet ; 
the hoyden, the irrepressible, gushing, spoilt child of the family. 
On the present occasion Aurora wears a short white frock, a sash, 
and very brilliantly-coloured stockings. Her sleeves are tied, baby- 
fashion, on her shoulders with crimson knots; buttercups and daisies, 
in a wreath, are twined amidst her dishevelled locks. “The cottage 
maid of Wordsworth, who had a rustic woodland air,” so Diana will 
whisper to you in sisterly confidence, “is thought by painters to be 
well embodied in our little wild Aurora.” 

“Yes, if we were at our own place at home, the naughty child 
would be in the school-room still,” runs on Mrs. Skelton archly ; 
“but we manage, Di and I between us, to coax her sometimes to her 
lessons. Aurora is sadly backward at her French verbs—you are not 
a mother, Mrs. Scipio Leonidas, you know nothing about these minor 
worries—and her arithmetic still falls short of the mark. On the 
other hand, her proficiency in music is beyond her years. Rora, my 
sweetest, don’t you see that Mr. Longmore is hoping for his after- 
dinner song?” 

To other eyes than those of maternal affection it might look as 
though Mr. Longmore were hoping for nothing ; with so unexpectant 
an air does the young Oxonian enjoy his after-dinner smoke. 

“Not brought down your notes? Now, Nora, that is only 
shyness, and, indeed, after the sums your poor papa and I have spent 
on your music, you ought to be able to sing without a book at 
all. Don’t you remember the bishop’s daughters in our charming 
Auchester circle? No, it was before your introduction into society. 
Pansy and Dian will recollect them. How quite too delightfully 
they were able to give us song after song without notes! On one 
occasion, when we were dining at his Lordship’s, I can recall Mr. 
Archdeacon Prettyman observing——” 

“T know it would bore Mr. Longmore into fits to have to listen,” 
interrupts Aurora, rolling her black eyes deprecatingly in the young 
Oxonian’s direction. “Mr. Longmore knows my songs by heart 
from beginning to end. He has told me so, often. And then the 
men are such horrid inconstant creatures! ‘One foot on shore, and 
one > Don’t listen, Mr. Longmore, I won't allow you to listen, 
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of course we are not talking of you—they care for nothing but 
change and novelty. I declare I’ll never sing to please a man again 
while I live. I vowed so only last night, didn’t I, Di?” 

Mr. Longmore, at this pathetic declaration, throws away the end 
of his cigarette, and crosses the terrace. He glances down, as 
admiringly as he may, at the peony-cheeks and shoulder-knots, the 
briNiant stockings, the dishevelled locks, the withered daisies and 
buttercups of poor Aurora. 

“You don’t want me to repeat what I have so often said—that it 
gives me pleasure to hear you sing, Miss Skelton ?” 

A certain tenderness is in his voice, or his hearer thinks so. Aurora 
Skelton bridles, hangs down her head, then moves away towards the 
salon window. The girl is really prettyish, despite the exceeding 
vulgarity that comes to her by education and inheritance; has, at 
least, the negative charm of being fresher, fairer than her sisters. 
She has also fallen in love, of an easy kind, with the good-looking 
undergraduate, who, during the past fortnight, has been vainly 
endeavouring to “read” in the Grand Hotel Scherer! 

And Hugh Longmore is weak enough to feel flattered. 

The young fellow, in very truth, has over-high ideals of womanly 
grace and refinement. Aurora Skelton, educated partly on the pave- 
ment of an English cathedral town and partly in the public rooms of 
foreign hotels, is a flirt, in the fullest acceptation of that most odious 
word. As well ask grapes from thistles as look for modest feminine 
charm in the daughter of such a mother! From her maiden bower 
on the second floor, Aurora casts down eye-shots at young Longmore, 
while her hair is still en papillote of a morning. She intercepts him 
on his way to breakfast, pursues him from terrace to terrace, breaks 
in upon his morning’s reading in the remoter corners of the gardens, 
informs him, half a note flat, during the afternoon hours that she is 
“weary,” “alone,” “fading away,” or “owre young to marry;’ 
and she jars upon every finer sense the lad possesses, at all 
times. 

But Aurora has bold black eyes, a pair of ruddy lips, white teeth, 
and a dimple in her left cheek. She has also a mother. And Long- 
more, unguarded by sister, cousin, or chum, is in greater peril than 
he suspects. 

Refined, fastidious youths, fresh from the cloisters of taste the 
most conservative, have ere this been seen to form lifelong alliance 
with coarseness, possibly through chivalrous inaptitude at repulsion, 
possibly through some mysterious physical affinity hard to under- 
stand. 

The rosemary, we know, will not live with the laurel, nor the 
laurel with the vine, nor the catbage with the olive. Yet does 
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garlic planted in the neighbourhood of the rose supply the flower 
with a richer fragrance. 

“If Mr. Longmore wishes for his song, Aurora, run for your 
notes at once . . . . That dear girl’s diffidence must positively be got 
over,” whispers Mrs. Skelton into Longmore’s ear when Aurora has 
obediently tripped away. ‘You cannot think what it costs her, 
Mr. Longmore, even to sing before you. ‘I know Mr. Longmore is 
a finished critic,’ the child will often declare to her sisters. ‘Such 
exquisite classic taste, such knowledge, such culture! If I could 
only feel sure of his approval !’ ” 

“Of my approval— Madam,” stammers Longmore, looking 
wretched. 

“In my singing days I was in the light and comic style,” cries 
the Veteran, skittishly tapping the young man’s arm with her fan. 
“Tndeed, there are some who still care to hear me in ‘ Misthress 
Malone.’ But Aurora is all for the pathetic. You know, Mr. Longmore, 
I am quite a believer in community of soul, and I must say you 
seem to have the same tastes in everything .... Ah, Rora my 
dear,” the young lady at this moment peeping forth from the salon 
window, a music book under her arm, “ be sure you give Mr. Longmore 
something good and serious—‘ The Lost Chord,’ say, to lead off 
with.” 

And Aurora gives it him; out of time from first to last, and 
thumping a heated accompaniment, every third bar of which contains 
at least one wrong note. But Longmore, although a passionately 
keen lover of music, is not a stern judge to-night. The critical 
faculty, at two-and-twenty, is apt to be partial when a showy girl, 
more than half in love with oneself, heaves palpitating sighs and 
flings upward melting glances through her eye-lashes as she sings. 

‘The Lost Chord’ (how often do Aurora’s hearers wish that chord 
had been lost indeed!) is rathlessly murdered. Then follows a 
massacre of Schubert’s ‘ Ave Maria’ and of the ‘Serenade’ of Gounod. 
Happily, there are states of mind in which a man can be distinctly 
possessed by two sets of impressions at once. Leaning over Aurora’s 
shoulder, patiently turning the pages of her book and enduring alike 
her wrong notes and her ogles, Hugh Longmore catches a reflected 
glimpse of Leman in an opposite mirror ; can imagine himself on the 
lake’s blue breast half a dozen miles away, the dip of the sculls, the 
light lap of the waves, the trickle of mountain rivulets for music; 
his pipe, his Aeschylus, and the delicious sense of being alone and 
unbored for companionship. 

By the time they return to the terrace, the sun has sunk over 
Jura’s purple crest ; Venus shines tremulously in his wake ; the light- 
forsaken mountains have gone from amber to crimson, from crimson 
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toashen grey. Already a few faint points of light stud the deep vault 
of heaven. 

“The Ram, the Bull, the Heavenly Twins,” quotes Mrs. Skelton, 
playfully. “I don’t know how the young ones feel, Mrs. Scipio 
Leonidas, but to me the air strikes chilly. Pansy, Dian, my loves, 
why not take a last turn round the gardens while you have stil) 
light? Coax some flowers out of Monsieur Scherer, if you can find 
him, for to-night’s ball.” 

Thus craftily does the Veteran ever dispose of her contingent forces. 
Pansy and Diana have had, or have not had, each her day, they must 
leave Aurora an open field when Aurora’s star chances to be in the 
ascendant. 

“As for you two delinquents,” she cries, kissing the tips of her 
fingers with gruesome gaiety to Longmore and his companion, “ I 
do not doubt you have some mischief still to plot together. Aurora, 
sweetest child, be steady! Don’t let your spirits run away with you. 
I am sure Mr. Longmore would like a description of that last 
Auchester Festival, and the delightful county people you and your 
sisters met at the Palace.” 

Aurora replies by a burst of discordant Skelton laughter; and 
Longmore, with nerves absolutely set on edge by the sound, gives a 
moral shiver. Hopeful sensation for a man on the brink of folly; 
impossible sensation for a man on the brink of love! 

“ Ma does go on so about that dull old Auchester. As if I cared a 
fig for square-toed canons and musty bishops’ Palaces.” Thus 
Aurora, dancing with infantine vivacity, shoulder-knots, butter-cup 
wreath and all, along the terrace. “For my part, I never want to 
set foot in an English cathedral town again. Do I look suited for 
stiff parties, Mr. Longmore, for clerical society, in general, and 
bishops’ breakfasts in particular ?” 

“You ask me, honestly. I am afraid I must answer : ‘ no 

“A place like Auchester did all very well for Dian. Di is so 
awfully clever. Not a book you mention but she is up in it, and as 
to the magazines.—Di can read eleven serials at once, and keep 
the eleven different love affairs clear in her head. Pansy, of course, 
was in her element, because of the curates. I am not clever, as 
you, Mr. Longmore, must have found out, and with regard to 
curates 

“With regard to curates ?” repeats Longmore, as Aurora Skelton 
pauses. 

The young lady is taken afresh, with a fit of laughter, somewhat 
more hysterically discordant than the last. Bad creature that he is! 
What does, what can, Mr. Longmore mean? Curates, indeed ! ,, He 
will be asking her opinion of barristers next. A shame, that it is, to 
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chaff her like this, but she, Aurora, knows what he is hinting at. 
Mr. Longmore is to be a barrister himself before very long, is 
he not? 

An alarming depth of meaning is in her voice. Young Longmore 
glances away towards the valley of the Rhone, away towards the 
mountains, upon whose topmost peaks the fairy-like pink after-glow 
has once more shone forth. Abruptly, the thought flashes on him 
that a train will leave Clarens station for Aigle at seven thirty-five 
to-morrow morning. At Aigle a man has only to buckle his 
knapsack across his shoulder, start for the mountains, and 

“The one place on earth for me is London,” says Aurora, shrewdly 
translating for herself the expression of the lad’s face, and becoming 
cured of hysterics on the instant. “ We have quite a legal connection 
in London. Aunt Julia, a sister of my papa’s, is married to Sir 
Joseph Sweeting’s cousin. The great Q.C., you know.” 

Longmore knows. How often has that apochryphal legal con- 
nection been tantalisingly waved, like the matador’s red flag, before 
the embryo barrister’s sight ? 

“And next season I hope to pay Aunt Julia a visit. You will 
come and see me, won’t you, Mr. Longmore, if you are in town? ” 

“T should be delighted at all times, in all places, to do that, Miss 
Skelton.” 

“ And we can look back to these happy Clarens days,” says Aurora, 
speaking with the stereotyped little glow and little shiver, and 
punctuating the sentence with sighs. “We shall have grown wiser, 
both of us. We shall wonder, I dare say, how we could ever have 
been so foolish !” 

“We... you. .. will have abundant opportunity for hearing 
good music in London,” answers Longmore, returning with laudable 
presence of mind to his muttons. 

Miss Aurora Skelton glances at the young man sharply. He is 
still watching the distant valley of the Rhone, and his countenance 
does not play him traitor. 

“ When I stay with my Aunt Julia I shall be in the very highest: 
musical circles, and T. 8. can always run up from Aldershot to take 
me about to concerts and operas.” 

T. S. is a fond abbreviation of “Thomas Skelton,” the only male 
hope of the family, and a lieutenant in one of her Majesty’s marching 
regiments ; of whom we shall be forced to see more, hereafter. 

“Hearing the best professionals,” proceeds Aurora, “or, if Aunt 
Julia is generous, a dozen good finishing lessons would give my 
singing a little of the bravura style, would they not.?” 

“ Finishing lessons!” repeats Longmore, his emphasis supplying 
unintentional irony. 
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“Yes. Just enough to learn a few show songs, you know. Of 
course I’ve done with solfeggios.” Aurora Skelton manufactures 
her barbarous Italian plural unblushingly. “ What I want is bravura. 
I had a course from one of the best masters last winter at Nice, and 
that is what he told me I wanted—bravura.” 

Longmore’s eyes are still turned in the direction of the mountains, 
and he remains silent. The last changeful hues of the day that is dead 
have paled, re-flushed, gone pale again. A greenish flame-like lustre 
shows forth, in inky relief, the angular peaks of Cubli and the 
Jaman. 

“La, gracious, if there isn’t the moon! I do so love to see the moon 
rise.” Like Emerson’s young lady, poor Aurora adores poetry, roses, 
the moon, the sky, and—cavalry officers. “If we turn sharp round 
the left corner of the terrace, we shall see her come up over the Dent 
du Midi to perfection.” 

And turning sharp round the corner of the terrace proves, as 
chance will have it, the immediate salvation of Hugh Longmore. 


Cuarter II. 


CONCERNING OLD VIOLINS. 


For he and his companion are brought within focus of a balcony on 
the first floor of the Hotel. 

And across the balcony railing leans a girl whose eyes, even in this 
half light, sees farther than most people’s, whose brain is rapid at 
deduction as a child’s, and whose incisive promptness of action might 
quicken jealousy in the breast of an Alexander on a Bismarck. 

Across the balcony railing, serenely contemplative of lake and 
mountains—yet in the very mood of restless idleness that renders the 
human heart promptest at meddling in the love affairs of others— 
leans Joyce Dormer, the younger of the ladies whose violin case and 
whose exclusiveness—it may be the attendance of whose Latest 
Victim—have fired so many feminine breasts in the Hotel Scherer 
with indignant curiosity. 

A girl in a sad-coloured gown, tall, graceful, fair, and twenty; a 
girl slender of throat and limb, with a face on whose sweet outlines 
the peachy bloom of childhood seem yet to linger, hands so charged 
with expression it sets you dreaming of fine harmony but to look at 
them, and a pair of large, admirably lucid blue eyes. Such, at a 
glance, is Joyce. 

She catches sight of Longmore and his companion, hears a scream 
or two of Aurora’s laughter, a burst of Aurora’s mock enthusiasm, 
then draws hastily back behind a half-closed venetian shutter and 
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watches them: watches them, not that she may gather facts where- 
upon to rest a theory, but contrariwise. It is Joyce Dormer’s habit 
to feel ere she thinks, to judge of things, women and men by instinct, 
and at first sight. Facts have to fit themselves into her judgments, 
afterwards, as best they may. 

“Mr. Farintyre, come hither.” 

Low is her voice and tuneful, yet does a certain slowness of utter- 
ance, a suggestion rather than an actual tone of weariness, contrast 
pathetically with her airy girlish figure, with the blooming summer 
of her face. 

A very fat, very blonde young man (of the order of men evidently 
whose fortune is in their pockets, not their brains) lies dozing on a sofa 
at some little distance. He rouses himself after one or two ineffectual 
efforts, rubs his eyes with both very fat, very blonde hands, then 
rises and, without much lover-like alacrity in his movements, crosses 
the room to Joyce’s side. 

Quite of the first water must be this young man’s tailor, idem, his 
haberdasher and boot-maker. You think of them all, tailor, haberdasher 
and boot-maker, at the earliest moment of your introduction to him. 
You seem to hear the jingle of his money at every movement. 
Frankly vacuous are his round, reddish-brown eyes, vacuous is the 
smile by which, no very perceptible jest to the fore, he shows the 
whiteness of his teeth. His expression is one of heavy good humour, 
of contentment with the world that affords daily physical enjoyment 
to Mr. John Farintyre. And he wears ostentatious jewellery. Miss 
Dormer’s sway can, surely, not be so absolute over him as current 
gossip alleges. He wears ostentatious jewellery ! 

“Do you see those two people in the garden!” says the girl, 
beneath her breath. ‘Do not look at me, please—I must tell you 
Mr. Farintyre that you have fallen into a terribly bad habit of doing 
so, lately. And do not look at the sky above or in the lake below. 
Try,” pronouncing each word, syllabically, like one who smoothes 
down a hard sentence for a child’s comprehension, “to pull your 
scattered faculties together and to do simply and literally as you are 
bidden. You see that good-looking English boy, and the—the young 
person he is talking with on the terrace yonder ?” 

Joyce’s lover, if lover he be, shakes his head and rubs some still 
lingering mists of sleepiness out of his eyes. Then, in the perfectly 
level, flat voice whereby fatigued young gentlemen of the present 
day give expression to their feelings, he ejaculates : 

“Longmore of Corpus, by Jove! With a lady.” 

“Longmore of Corpus, not with a lady,” repeats Joyce rather 
cruelly. “Do you mean to tell me, Mr. Farintyre, that yout poor 

lad is a college friend of yours?” 
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“Friend,” observes Mr. Farintyre, “is a strong word. Hugh 
Longmore and I were in different sets at Oxfor s 

“Of that I am perfectly sure,” interrupts Miss Dormer, with 
emphasis. 

“ Believe he may have got introduced to me at some of the college 
wines—quite a different set of fellows you see. Lincolnshire rector’s 
son—screwing along on a wretched three hundred a year, reading 
man, went in for professors’ lectures and tea, esthetic culture—tell 
me if I’ve got hold of the jargon right—and all that sort of 
thing.” 

“T understand. Never smuggled a fox-terrier into college ina 
brown paper parcel, never drove tandem through plate-glass windows 
in the High Street, nailed up a Proctor’s door, or painted any of the 
public statues pea-green. In spite of these demerits,” says Joyce 
Dormer coolly, “he is an exceedingly nice, refined-looking boy, and, 
friend or no friend, he is a fellow-creature and shall be saved. Please 
do not look at me, Mr. Farintyre,” with a quick impatient move- 
ment turning her head aside, “but listen attentively to what I am 
saying. Longmore of Corpus shall be saved.” 

Mr. Farintyre, forbidden the first natural use of his eyes, does the 
next best thing—at how immeasurable a distance—open to him. He 
looks at Aurora Skelton. 

“Handsomish gurl, that!” The remark is made in a tentative 
tone rather than one of certainty. ‘Not very unlike Rosie Lascelles 
of the Ambiguity, only worse form.” 

“Has Rosie Lascelles of the Ambiguity a false ear? Has Rosie 
Lascelles the flattest, harshest voice that ever issued from a human 
throat ?” 

“Rosie pipes like a linnet. Ask any one who saw her in that 
burlesque on Frou-frou”—Mr. Farintyre looks almost interested— 
“if Rosie Lascelles sings in tune !” 

“Then, what right have you to libel her by such a comparison. 
The young person with shoulder-knots has been singing false notes 
at Longmore of Corpus half the afternoon, and again since dinner. 
How can I tell it? At whom should the false notes have been sung, 
if not at him?” 

“ At—at some other fellow, perhaps.” 

“Mr. Farintyre, I did not think you would have attempted to 
argue in such a cause. Neither should I have sucpected you of ill- 
timed attempts at humour. Far from his natural protectors, poor 
little lad!” Longmore of Corpus stands just within six feet one in 
his slippers. “A stranger, in a foreign land—it is your duty, as an 
Englishman, to look after him.” 

“Oh, Longmore will get along all right,” remarks John 
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Farintyre lazily. ‘The gurl looks the sort to draw him out. Shy 
of ladies, generally, high ideals, you know—looks upon women 
as superior sorts of beings, and that. Not a man J ever had anything 
to say to.” 

Forth darts a mischievous flash from Joyce Dormer’s blue 
eyes. 

“You will have something to say to him now, yes, before another 
two minutes are over. ‘Will you come into my parlour,’ asks the 
spider of the fly? And the innocent fly, through your moral support 
and agency Mr. Farintyre, shall take courage and answer: ‘ No.’ 
Go down to the man who is not your friend, and tell him that I, 
Joyce Dormer, desire to make his acquaintance. Does that not 
please you? Then exercise your fertile brain in hitting upon some 
better excuse. And quickly! The spider draws her webs closer— 
the lady’s voice has sunk to a whisper. There is not a moment to 
lose.” 

A wooden staircase descends, chalet-fashion, from the long line of 
balconies on the first floor to the flower gardens of Hotel Scherer. 
Down this staircase a heavy, not too willing figure makes its way ere 
another minute has past; Miss Dormer, her fair head powdered with 
silver by the moon, keeping watch over the development of the plot 
from above. Mr. John Farintyre whistles, somewhat tunelessly ; he 
gazes round at lake, sky, and mountain, then, hands in pockets, 
lounges up to the pair of sentimentalists on the terrace and by a 
drawled: “How are you,” renews his college acquaintance with the 
man who is not his friend. 

Will the spider, affrighted, run? Will Miss Aurora Skelton take 
refuge in the proprieties. 

Miss Aurora Skelton does nothing of the kind. ‘Too artless a 
child of nature to wait for an introduction, the young lady enters, at 
a moment’s notice, into the freest, easiest conversation in the 
world with the new comer. She seats herself on the ivy-grown 
parapet that at this point divides the terrace from a slope of purple 
vineyard; then, clasping her hands round her knee, in an attitude 
copied, doubtless, from some illustrated love scene in one of Diana’s 
eleven serials, rolls up her black eyes ingenuously in the direction of 
Mr. Farintyre. 

“ How well she would suit him, in the absence of Rosie Lascelles 
of the Ambiguity !” 

This, or some analagous thought, crosses Miss Dormer’s mind as 
she looks down, unnoticed herself, upon the group. 

“A moonlit trip to Chillon? Well, to be sure!” So ring the 


lond exaggerated accents of Aurora Skelton. “What an awfully 
jolly idea!” 
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“ After an acquaintance of one minute and a half,” interpolates 
Joyce mentally, “to credit poor John Farintyre with ideas!” 

“T should like it awfully, any evening you choose, that is to say it 
ma would give me leave, and I know she would. Dian and I used 
often to row about with the gentlemen at home,I mean from the 
Pension Potpourri down at Nice. Besides T. 8. is coming in a day 
or two, and he could chaperon us. What do you say, Mr. 
Longmore ?” 

“Tsay,” repeats Joyce half aloud, and with growing determination, 
“that Mr. Longmore shall be rescued. Yes, John Farintyre may 
conduct the awfully jolly expedition to Chillon, with or without T. $., 
if he likes. Longmore of Corpus shall be rescued. Now, for the 
means of his deliverance . . . Ah, I have it—Stradiuarius! ” 

She flies across the room at the inspiration ; three or four moments 
later, behold her gliding softly back, her violin between her hands, 
to the window! Standing within its embrasure, just where a slant 
of moonlight falls with ivory whiteness on her figure, Joyce Dormer 
begins to play. 

The strain she chooses is admirably suited to the scene and 
moment ; one of those Nativities in which the old composers loved to 
reproduce the tunes performed in early summer, by the Pifferari, 
before the street shrines of the Virgin; a strain pure, passionless, as 
her own girlish face. 

Execution is not her strong point. While she lives, Miss Dormer 
will possibly never compass a grand bravura passage, a single striking 
or bizarre effect. In the true Italian quality of making her violin 
sing, in the broad simple vocal character of music like this, music in 
whose traditional triple tempo one “feels the starlight,” Joyce is 
already, at twenty years old, an artist. 

After the nativity, she begins a solo sonata, one of the famous 
Twelve of Corelli. Ere the first andante movement is half over a 
hasty step crosses the terrace, approaches stealthily up the wooden 
stairs, then stops. And a smile of victory steals round Joyce’s lips. 
She throws herself with spirit into the quick tripping movement, the 
sparkling semiquavers and brilliant staccato runs of the second part. 
With mingled fire and delicacy her bow lingers over the third 
movement, a broadly majestic adagio. Few amateurs can play 
a fine adagio, for the reason that here the spontaneous gift of 
melody, Joyce’s special endowment, is the only thing that avails. 
By the time she reaches the last bars of the final presto, a 
man’s figure throws its shadow suddenly between herself and the 
moonlight. 

Miss Dormer starts away with a little frightened gesture, that, to 
say the least of it, is bon trovato. At the same moment the big 
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drawling voice of John Farintyre at once dispels every suspicion of 
romance, and explains the situation. 

“Mr. Hugh Longmore, college acquaintance, fond of Mozart and 
Beethoven, up in classical music and that sort of thing. Mr. Hugh 
Longmore—Miss Dormer.” 

Joyce bends her head, coldly. She stands motionless, her eyes 
downcast, her violin clasped between both white hands upon her breast. 

And Longmore feels that he has committed an indiscretion. 

Where is all the easy assurance, where the confidence in his own 
power and the weakness of woman engendered in him during his 
quasi love-affair with Aurora? What is there in that cold saluta- 
tion, in that pair of slender folded arms, that they should paralyse 
him back to the worst shyness of his school-boy days? 

“TI am afraid you will call it a great intrusion, but I hoped—I 
mean, I feared—that is to say, Mr. Farintyre thought that you might 
be prevailed upon to play again.” 

For a few moments Joyce refrains, obdurately, from helping him. 
She stands mute, frozen, while the poor fellow stammers and colours 
and repeats himself; enjoying his confusion, perhaps, as a cat enjoys 
the palpitating misery of a mouse. 

Then she lifts up her gaze of sweet, most steadfast blue, to the 
young man’s face. 

“Do you care for the violin truly?” she cries, moving a step 
towards him in the indistinct light. “Do you ask me to play, as 
people ask one to dance a quadrille, from a sense of duty, or because 
my playing would give yourself pleasure? Oh, if you are a real 
music-lover, you shall hear just as much of my Stradiuarius as you 
choose—I will get my mother to accompany me. Mr, Farintyre, run 
up to the second floor, please. Mamma’s number is fifty-five, the 
room exactly over this one, and say we should like some music, Come 
in, Mr. Longmore.” 

And by a little wave of the hand, by a softening that just falls 
short of a smile around the lips, she promotes young Longmore, on 
the spot, to the rank of an acquaintance. 

Mr. Farintyre obeys Joyce’s commands with the promptness of one 
well broken to the duties of fetching and carrying, and Longmore, a 
man of conjectural habit of mind, finds himself speculating, with a 
sensation of absurdly keen jealousy, as to the probable relations that 
exist between the two. 

Farintyre, though brainless, is rich, the only son of a long estab- 
lished, well-accredited city stock broker. Farintyre drove the best 
turn out of his time in Oxford; rode the best horses at the Heythrop 


meet; gave the most extravagant wines and dinners of any man at 
Merton. 
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The Dormers are poor, travelling around the Swiss lakes, according 
to Mrs. Scipio Leonidas, with a pair of portmanteaus, a shabby violin 
case,and.... 

“ Fa, fa, sol, fa,” goesa rapid sweep of Joyce’s bow across the 
strings. 

Even in this moment’s preliminary tuning, Longmore receives an 
impression, never to be effaced, of the girl’s rare and finished excel- 
fence of posture; the quiet shoulder-joint, the firm and flexible 
wrist, the exact right-angle of bow; delightful graces all of them 
to one who appreciates with ear and eye alike. 

“Flat, again! The air of Lake Geneva most certainly disagrees 
with violins. Stradiuarius is as sensitive to every change of weather 
as a barometer. You care something for Cremona violins, I hope, 
Mr. Longmore?” still screwing up the strings as she speaks. “Then 
you will envy me mine. It belongs to the master’s finest period and 
does not bear the name of Amati like the earlier ones. If you like 
to look nearer you will see the label, ‘Antonius Stradiuarius Cre- 
monensis faciebat, 1720.’ ” 

Young Longmore crosses to her side. “I don’t know whether you 
can read the letters at that distance,” she remarks, warily holding 
out her Stradivarius for his inspection. “The second morning call 
Mr. Farintyre made on my mother and myself he adroitly managed 
to let my violin fall, and on that occasion I vowed never again to 
trust it into less sure hands than my own. Perhaps you would like 
to come just a fraction closer ?” 

This fraction brings Miss Dormer’s silky hair somewhat danger- 
ously near the young Oxonian’s face. She continues her lecture on 
Cremona violins with undisturbed gravity. 

“1720, yes, that was in the master’s golden time. Hear,” tapping 
the sounding board lightly with her finger, “how the very pores are 
full of music! ‘Look, when one holds it sideways, at the marvellous 
curve of the back, at the cutting of the F holes. One can believe 
that violin wood was taken only from the sunny side of trees. A 
kind of sunshine seems to linger here, still, under the mellow varnish, 
and as for the weight—feel it! I am not afraid, now that I know 
you two minutes better, of trusting Stradiuarius into your hands.” 

Longmore looks over the violin, inch by inch ; he detects beauties 
here, asks questions there; shows altogether, so singularly keen an 
interest in the history, ancient and modern, of this instrument that 
the lecturer’s blue eyes begin to glance gravely at him in the 
moonlight. 

“Tt was through undeserved good fortune that my Stradiuarius 
ever became mine.” As she remarks this, Miss Dormer moves 
slightly away from the young man’s side. ‘“ When I was quite a 
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girl, more than two years ago, it was my whim to possess a genuine 
eighteenth century violin, and . . . . a friend mamma and I had at 
that time promised me a Stradiuarius, if love or money, chiefly money, 
could procure one.” 

“Not Mr. Farintyre?” interrupts Longmore, who is at an age 
still, when men’s lips, wisely or unwisely, blurt out the uppermost 
thought. 

For an appreciable instant Joyce hesitates, looking at him with 
direct, discerning glance. 

“Mr. Farintyre! We made his acquaintance in the course of this 
last London season,” she remarks quietly. “Mr. Farintyre must 
have been at Oxford in his mid-career of academical idleness at the 
time I talk of. No, the friend who gave me my Cremona, my dear 
old Stradiuarius re 

Taking back the violin abruptly from Longmore’s hand, she clasps 
it with a gesture that in another woman one would be tempted to 
call affectation to her heart. Precisely at the same moment the door 
opens, Mrs. Dormer and John Farintyre enter the room, and the 
history of Stradiuarius—not without its importance as regards Hugh 
Longmore’s life—remains a fragment. 

“This is Mr. Longmore,” says Joyce, in her subdued voice, with 
the total absence of that artificial compound usually called manner. 
“Mr. Longmore wishes to hear my violin, mamma. Will you accom- 
pany me?” 

During the past fortnight, Longmore has grown to associate the 
terrible word “Mamma” with rouge, wrinkles, warranted smiles, a 
scarlet shawl, pink cap-ribbons, and an ever-impending sense of his 
own capture. He finds himself in the presence of a girl, or so Mrs. 
Dormer looks, seen through the dusky gauze of moonlight; a girl 
with a sleek little uncovered head, with an infantine profile, and with 
a pair of big, blue-grey eyes, over-innocent in their expression. 

Over-innocent! That, I believe, is Longmore’s first, perhaps it 
may prove his final thought on the subject of Mrs. Dormer. ‘The 
expression of those big, blue-grey eyes is over-innocent. 

She advances, J ohn Farintyre in the back-ground, (did ever woman 
tread so softly as do these two?) and offers the young Oxonian her 
hand with an amount of cordiality nicely proportioned to the light- 
ness of his purse and the undoubted advantages of his person. For 
Mrs. Dormer conspicuously possesses the finer shades of manner her 
daughter lacks; makes up, indeed, by ultra-proficiency in the science, 
for whatever intentional disregard of the ritual of Mammon may be 
shown by Joyce. 

“Very pleased, indeed, to make Mr. Longmore’ s acquaintance.” 
This is said in a voice soft as an Eolian harp, yet with a certain 
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frigidity of accent that young Longmore feels he is intended to feel. 
“A college friend, Mr. Farintyre has been telling me, so I think, 
Joyce dearest, we may already say, a friend of ours. And a lover of 
music? Ah, these are, truly, the charming accidents of travel. We 
are moving slowly south, Mr. Longmore, to join my husband. Mr. 
Dormer has, for years, been an impassioned bric-a-brac hunter, and at 
the present moment, is literally so laden with cinque cento carvings 
and old china as to be anchored at Naples. Darling Joyce, is it not 
true? Your poor papa’s brackets and teapots have anchored him 
fast ?” 

Darling Joyce has crossed to the piano: with her Stradiuarius 
tucked, in true virtuoso style, under her chin, she stoops, and after 
striking “Ta” sharply, for her pitch, goes on with the screwing-up 
of her violin sirings. 

“The piano is neither Erard nor Pleyel,” she observes, glancing 
across towards Longmore. “But poverty will make the best 
musician accustomed to sorry companionship, will it not, Stradiu- 
arius ?” 

And lightly, with a quick change of position, she rests her cheek, 
or Longmore suspects her lips, upon the time-blackened, sounding- 
board of her violin. 

At the obnoxious word “ poverty,” John Farintyre, who has sunk 
resignedly down upon the sofa, reddens to the roots of his hair. 

“Your beloved Stradiuarius will have as good companionship as 
you choose before long,” he observes, in a tone, half gallantry, half 
growl. 

“T am afraid not,” cries Joyce. And for the first time Longmore 
sees hersmile. Miss Dormer has the rare charm of laughing scarcely 
at all, and of smiling only when she is really amused. “As soon as 
we are settled in our Nice lodgings for the winter, mamma will hire a 
piano from Eberius. The good old Jew has the very worst instru- 
ments in the world, and I fancy gives us the worst of all he possesses, 
probably because our circumstances compel us to bargain about 
price.” 

“Price! As if the price of a thing could ever matter.” John 
Farintyre remarks this with the air of a Sardanapalus. 

“Tt matters a good deal when you are hiring a piano in a Riviera 
watering-place,” is Miss Dormer’s calm answer. “ It matters infinitely 
when you have at once an ear for music and a limited purse. ‘ A soul 
by nature pitched too high ’—is the quotation correct, Mr. Long- 
more ?—‘ by fortune brought too low.’ ” 

“T must accompany you so well as to make everybody forget the 
quality of our piano,” cries Mrs. Dormer, in her conciliatory smooth 
voice. ‘“ My love”—in that short, sweet appellation there lurks a 
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tone that Longmore, prone to judge by trifles, recognises as a distant 
reprimand—“ what kind of music, I wonder, would our audience 
like best?” 

“We will play, Mr. Longmore, a selection of airs from ‘Carmen’ 
first,” answers the girl briskly. ‘Carmen,’ I must tell you, Mr. 
Longmore, brings back my youth, my first season, more than any 
other opera. ... Oh, it is very easy for you to look disdainful, Mr. 
Farintyre. I hold that old things are best, and that it is wholesome 
to be reminded every now and then of dates.” 

When the mother and daughter have taken their places, Longmore’s 
glance wanders from the two fair heads to the accessories by which 
they are surrounded. The room is but the ordinary private salon of 
Swiss hotels: a room bare of furniture, destitute of adornment. But 
Mrs. and Miss Dormer, after inhabiting it a day, seem to have filled 
every nook and corner with the delicate charm of their own presence. 
Music lies on the piano, a bunch of wild flowers and a little grey 
glove are beside the case of Joyce’s violin on a side-table; two or 
three leather-bound books, within the embrasure of the window, a 
morsel of half-finished tapestry, a work-basket—and the picture is 
complete. 

Mrs. Skelton and her daughters devastate Europe encumbered by 
no inconsiderable stock of stage properties. ‘Impossible to live,” 
says the Veteran, ‘“‘without one’s ongtourage! My girls, you see, 
have such delightful vecherchey tastes, Di in particular. Diana posi- 
tively cannot exist without elegance.” And so, in each fresh room 
the Miss Skeltons inhabit, are scattered around carvings, statuettes, 
photographs, engravings; things of artistic value, it may be, in 
themselves, and yet that become simply so many unsuggestive 
details of vulgar upholstery when taken with their context—the 
Miss Skeltons. 

Mrs. Scipio Leonidas travels around with luggage sufficient for a 
caravansarai; with morning, afternoon, dinner, and ball-dresses ; with 
diamonds; with a Russian Samavar, an English medicine-chest, a 
pug-dog, an abigail, and scrophulous French novels, ad Jibitum. 
“My habits of life are that luxurious,” the lady has been heard to 
confess, “that I cannot stop a night on the road without opening at 
least three of my overland cases.” And her drawing-room (she inva- 
riably takes the costliest one of every hotel at which she stays) is— 
the faithful reflex of Mrs. Colonel Scipio Leonidas P. Briggs. 

The Dormers’ dress is plain, almost to eccentricity. They have no 
lady’s-maid ; they have no statuettes; no ongtourage! Yet it comes 
to pass that the mere atmosphere they inhabit, the unadorned evi- 
dences of their every-day occupations affect Hugh Longmore like 
some flower’s unexpected fragrance. 


c 2 
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As he listens to their music, as he watches the two soft profiles in 
the moonlight, as he yields himself up, without a struggle, to the 
electric, perilous influences of the moment, the young undergraduat:- 
is sensible of growing and distinctly inimical feelings towards Mr. 
John Farintyre. 

That gentleman, in an attitude of more than ease on a sofa, con- 
trives to keep his eyes open through the hammering rythm of the 
opera’s introductory theme; he nods vigorously through the bull- 
fighter Escamillo’s song, and is comfortably asleep by the time Joyce’s 
bow, with suave and sonorous power, is rendering the striking phrase 
in D minor, the pathetic leading motive of the work. When a final 
fortissimo at length betokens that José has plunged his dagger into 
Carmen’s heart, Mr. Farintyre raises himself drowsily about a couple 
of inches, drawls “Thanks, very pretty,” between two yawns, and 
then remarks that it is about time to light up the gas. 

“Light up the gas, keep out the moonlight,” cries Joyce, “close 
the piano and the windows and let us settle down to a game of 
Napoleon or écarté. Do not defend yourself, Mr. Farintyre, I know 
that is what you mean.” Poor Mr. Farintyre detests music,” she 
adds, turning with an explanatory air to Longmore, “and an evil fate 
seems to have decreed that he shall, for a while, be our travelling 
companion. The usual story of the square peg in the round hole. 
Instead of lighting the gas we will decide on our next piece. Shal) 
we play a duet of old Viotti’s, for a contrast.” 

“We ought to consult the opinion of our hearers,” says Mrs. 
Dormer, turning her head and giving Longmore the full benefit of 
her large eyes. Ninety-nine men out of a hundred would call them 
handsomer eyes than her daughter’s; they are, indeed, Joyce's, but 
thawed ; to the hundreth man, the charm might be in the ice. “Our 
taste, Mr. Longmore, is, I am afraid, severely old fashioned. With 
the exception of this somewhat tinsel piece of work, Carmen, there is 
scarcely one piece of popular music that Joyce can be prevailed upon 
to play.” 

“Carmen, mia Carmen, adorata,” sings Miss Dormer, in a low 
voice. “ Don’t say anything against poor Bizet or his opera, to-night, 
mother.” 

“T repeat only what the best critics have written, my love. The 
Wagnerish notion of introducing the Leitmotiv—those two singular 
bars, with their superfluous second, at every critical moment, is striking, 
but scarcely more than a trick. Most certainly it is not original. Is 
not the entire opera of ‘Lohengrin’ based upon the change of the A 
major chord to that of F sharp minor?” 

“I shall love Carmen for ever and ever,” says Joyce Dormer with 
decision. ‘So I suppose it is certain that my taste inclines towards 
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tinsel. Mr. Longmore, what shall be our next performance ? We look 
to you for a decision.” 

“T should like whatever you are kind enough to play for me,” says 
Longmore, crossing to the instrument. “A duet of Viotti’s,” he adds, 
making a bold, but hazard shot, “ most of all.” 

“Ah, you know him, you care for Viotti’s simple, grand old 
music,” cries Joyce, raising her bow, eagerly. 

“T know that you mentioned his name, Miss Dormer. Nothing 
more.” 

*‘ Viotti should feel flattered! Under circumstances like these, 
Mamma, you are the best judge of what is suited to us all—Mr. 
Longmore, ourselves, and—and Mr. Farintyre. You have an instinct 
tor majorities, you know, which flatterer of our acquaintance told us 
that ? and I have not.” . 

“If I am to decide,” says the elder lady, “and as it is too dark 
for us to see a note, I propose that we keep to something unambi- 
tious ; ‘ From North to South,’ say; the piece Mr. Farintyre likes.” 

And Mrs. Dormer chooses well. The piece “Mr. Farintyre 
likes” is a popular, simply-set collection of the world’s national 
anthems. The crustiest tune-hater could scarcely demur at patriot 
hymns, rendered with spirit, in an exquisite hour of mingled dusk 
and moonlight, by dilettante fingers fair as these ! 

John Farintyre, waking up, applauds appreciatively. Is not “ God 
gave the Queen,” one of the two melodies he can distinguish 
negatively from all others, brought into the performance ? 

“ Brava, brava!” he cries, with a resounding clap of his big hands. 
“T call that good music. None of your blessed sonata and eantatas, 
your Corelly’s and Viotty’s, but something a man can understand. 
Music with a jingle in it!” 

Joyce turns quickly round—a little pivot-like curtsey enabling 
Longmore to see that her foot is of make as slender as her hand. 
She gives Farintyre a mocking glance of her blue eyes. 

“ After such a graceful compliment, Mr. Farintyre, you shall be 
rewarded by our shutting up our instruments. Not another note of 
Corelly’s or Viotty’s shall you hear to-night. Would it be too great 
an exertion, do you think, for you to look about for my violin case ?” 

Is her manner one of entreaty, command, indifference? Longmore, 
fond of puzzling over rigidly unanswerable questions, puts this one 
to himself. The lad comes fresh from the schools and all that the 
schools can teach; has Grote and Momsen at his fingers’ ends ; 
brims over with Plato, “sawn up into quantities by Aristotle,” and is 
not unversed in the latest German philosophies. He is also, by 
temperament, an analyst, given to geometrical subtleties, for ever 
asking the wherefore of abstract passion and of possible motive. 
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In common every-day human concerns, especially such concerns as 
happen to be complicated by the working of a girl’s heart, Hugh 
Longmore, at two-and-twenty, is ignorant as a child. 

“The night is a great deal too fine to be wasted within doors,” 
observes Joyce, when she has carefully locked up the case of her 
Stradiuarius. ‘“‘ What do you say to a moonlit stroll, mother? Do 
you remember the little plateau high among the hills to which you 
and I scrambled our way two autumns ago? Why not all adjourn 
there now ?” 

“The plateau above the chesnut woods—with the wonderful 
panorama of Chillon and the upper lake. Charming——” 

But here an ominous sound causes Mrs. Dormer to stop short. 
She glances, interrogatively, at the face of Joyce’s suitor. 

He is yawning, without even the decent shame that prompts us to 
suppress our yawns. Lakes and mountains of a morning, Corellys 
and Viottys of an evening, are, by no means, poor Mr. Farintyre’s 
ideal of enjoyment ; no, not with the added delight of a moonlit stroll, 
the intellectual treat of hearing Joyce discuss books and music with 
the man who is not his friend! 

And, reading aright the expression of her intended son-in-law, 
Mrs. Dormer’s own taste for chesnut woods and wonderful panoramas 
cools on the instant. 

“T think I shall let you young people find your way to the plateau 
without me,” she remarks, sinking into an arm-chair, and passing her 
white fingers over a brow fair and unfurrowed as a child’s. “TI have 
just a suspicion of head-ache, and am more in a humour for quiet and 
rest than for scaling romantic hill-sides.” 

“ Not in a humour for écarté, of course ?” suggests Farintyre, getting 
up with an effort from the sofa, then crossing over towards the bell. 

“The very thing to do me good, Mr. Farintyre. It is only fair 
you should wipe off that heavy score of gloves you lost to me at 
Grindelwald. Ring, please!” Mrs. Dormer is a little woman made 
up of pleading emphasis, of soft cooing italics, of the constant indirect 
flattery that makes itself felt through tones, rather than words. “ We 
will begin our fight at once. Gas, we will have none of—only a 
couple of wax candles to enable us to see the moonlight the better. 
Joyce, my dear, be advised. We have had enough fatigue for 
to-day.” 

Miss Dromer moves to the window; she looks out with longing 
eyes across the lake, clearly purple as the sky above, the fairy-like 
lights from half a score of boats dotting its surface, and with a glorious 
silver path shining straight away towards the mist-girt valley of the 
Rhone. 

“Stargazing versus écarté,” she remarks, as a wave of cool and 
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delicate night air flows in across her face. “ If it were not for braving 
the dragons—I mean for running the gauntlet of the salon windows— 
I should be tempted to make my way through the chestnut avenue 
towards Glion. I want to see how the first snows look by moonlight 
on the Col de Jaman.” 

“The dragons will muster in greater force than usual,” says 
Longmore, who has followed her. “M. Scherer has promised us a 
ball to-night, and an extra row of dowagers will be sure to line the 
salon windows. If you will accept my escort Miss Dormer, I think 
you might perhaps get past them, alive.” 

“But is your time at your own disposal?” asks Joyce, rather 
maliciously. “Are you not wanted for the ball? Are you 
positive your friends will not get up some moonlit expedition later 
on in the evening, to the castle of Chillon ?” 

“Oh, Chillon is for another occasion,” cries out John Farintyre, 
“T got let in for Chillon by moonlight before I knew what I was 
about. Decidedly approachable, that friend of yours, Longmore, and 
not half bad-looking for the sort of style. By the way, what is her 
name? The young woman with ribbons, you know, that you were 
spooning on, down by the wall, there ?” 

“ Spooning !” repeats Hugh Longmore, his bronzed face reddening 
like a girl’s. 

“Or she on you; much the same thing, isn’t it? Afraid I 
came up at a critical moment, from the embarrassed look of both 
parties.” 

“The young lady was Miss Aurora Skelton, a recent acquaintance, 
a—a daughter of Prebendary Skelton,” says Longmore, a certain look 
in Joyce’s blue eyes provoking him to stand on his dignity. “ Mrs. 
Skelton is obliged to live most of the year out of England, for climate’s 
sake. I believe they generally spend their winters in the South!” 

“Skelton, surely that name ought to be familiar to me,” Mrs. 
Domer remarks, placidly. “Skelton. Yes, I am convinced we must 
have met Mr. Longmore’s friends often . . . on the Promenade des 
Anglais, at Nice (if you insist on going out, child, you must really 
wrap up). There was a Mother.” Singular what keen-edged mean- 
ing a flute-like voice can throw into so simple a statement of facts. 
“And there were Daughters.” 

“ Daughters, very decidedly,” says Mr. Farintyre growing jocular, 
“The moment I saw your friend Longmore, she reminded me of 
Rosie Lascelles of the Ambiguity—Rosie Lascelles, minus the form, 
and minus the talent. If an actress does go in for attitude,” here 
Mr. Farintyre’s tone becomes one of conviction, “ she does it well.” 

At this second mention of Rosie Lascelles of the Ambiguity, Joyce 
Dormer steps out on the balcony. She says something in a low tone 
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to Longmore who is at her side, then makes the usual feminine pre- 
tence at “wrapping up” by knotting a small cambric handkerchief 
about her throat. 

“ Joyce, my love, why should you not play us a solo,” cries Mrs. 
Domer, glancing round from the table where John Farintyre is 
organising candles and cards. “One of your own compositions, 
darling, or, better still, an improvisation. Depend upon it, Mr. 
Longmore would like to hear you improvise.” 

“Mr. Longmore shall be gratified on some future day, mother. We 
are going out now to have a look at the first snows on the Jaman. 
Perhaps I may prevail on Mr. Longmore to give me a lesson in 
astronomy.” 

“ Delightful night for a stroll,” observes John Farintyre, with a 
tolerable show of magnanimity. 

“Tn the gardens of the hotel, yes.” And Mrs. Dormer takes one 
of her quick looks at the young man’s face. “But not beyond. 
Crime is positively becoming of every-day occurrence in Switzerland. 
I see, in the Lausanne Courier that the diligence was stopped last 
Thursday, near Chambery. A Sister of Mercy was robbed of her 
purse and an elderly Swiss banker-——” 

“‘ Mother,” interrupted Joyce, a well-defined shade of impatience 
in her tone, “is this Chambery? Am I a Sister of Mercy, or a 


diligence ? Is Mr. Longmore an elderly Swiss banker? Play out 
your match at écarté—amuse yourselves well—and if I am not back 
by midnight, let the lights be extinguished and the hotel shut up. 
All that remains of me will be found somewhere between this and 
the summit of the Col de Jaman, to-morrow.” 


Cuapter III. 
A MOONLIT SONATA. 


Tue salon windows are innocent of dragon or dowager ; the salon, 
itself, newly beeswaxed and garnished for dancing is, as yet, empty. 
Joyce Dormer and Longmore pass out through the silent dew- 
freshened gardens to the high road, white, as though paved with 
marble, in the moonlight, they turn away by a narrow foot-path in 
the direction of Glion, and after a quarter of an hour's steep ascent 
find themselves on the open mountain’s side. Straight before their 
sight stands black, pine-covered Cubli. To the extreme right are the 
seven peaks of the Dent du Midi: a world of purple vineyard lies at 
their feet. Crystal clear has grown the atmosphere. The big, near 
stars flash and palpitate in many-coloured fires of emerald and ruby. 
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The sharp, needle-like Jaman, the lofty Nez, are printed in dense 
relief against a background of luminous sky. 

It seems to Longmore in this ampler ether, in this pale Elysium 
light, as though he and Miss Dormer had been acquainted for 
years, 

“Stargazing on the whole is better than écarté,” the girl remarks, 
seating herself with the bon-gargon air of brusqueness that she carries 
off with such grace, upon a projecting point of boulder among the 
heath. “And stargazing might be improved by one’s understanding 
a little about the stars. Years ago I recollect gaining an astronomy 
prize in some class mamma made me attend in Paris, and at the 
present hour I do not know a planet from a star of the first magni- 
tude, when I see them together. Of course you have the heavens at 
your finger-ends. What boys learn is so ground into them at school 
that, in spite of their best endeavours, they cannot lose it all again as 
girls do.” 

“The Girton girls, for instance,” suggests Longmore. “ No 
Winchester schoolboy in my day knew more about stars than that 
they existed.” 

“But you could tell their places? You must have learnt some- 
thing in that grand observatory at Oxford. You know, at least, 
where that came from ? ” 

As she speaks the great vault has suddenly whitened with the 
hundred thousand miles glissade of some shooting meteor. 

“T have a notion that I could find the Great Bear and Cassiopea,” 
says Hugh Longmore. “I might even discover Arcturus, perhaps, on 
a pinch.” 

“ Point them out tome. If you will kneel down on the heather, here, 
our eyes will be on the same level. It would never do to tell my 
mother and Mr. Farintyre that, although they may have enjoyed 
their écarté, our astronomy lesson came to nothing. We will begin 
with Arcturus.” 

“ Arcturus,” says the young Oxonian, taking his place somewhat 
shyly at Miss Dormer’s side, “is the large very yellow star just in 
front of us.” 

“You must be more explicit, Mr. Longmore. I see a dozen large 
very yellow stars just in front of us.” 

“Arcturus is immediately above the tallest of those three large 
trees. You are looking quite in a wrong direction, Miss Dormer— 
follow the direction of my finger.” 

Joyce inclines her head, in grave obedience, until it is within a few 
inches of Longmore’s. Her eyes follow the direction towards which 
he points. 

“ And has Arcturus a proper motion?” she asks, much as though 
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she were questioning a professor of sixty with a watchful mamma and 
governess in chaperonage. “ You see how thoroughly I have for- 
gotten everything. Can Arcturus be the old Bodtis, going fifty-four 
miles a second, that we used to learn about in Paris?” 

The lesson on astronomy is a long anda serious one. Seriousness 
characterises Joyce Dormer’s smallest movements, heigthens what I 
should call the moral picturesqueness of her character. Sweet though 
her face be, it is unsmiling; her voice is below the concert pitch of 
artificial society-talk. Bright, sympathetic, full of unaffected interest 
in life, it requires an effort to imagine this girl of twenty getting out 
of breath about anything. Pre-eminently does she inspire you with 
a sense of rest, subtlest of charms, at all times, trebly subtle to a man 
who for a fortnight has suffered under the galvanic gushes, the over- 
strained noisy enthusiasm, equally false and equally little, of an Aurora 
Skelton ! 

When young Longmore’s last word on the subject of stars is spoken, 
Miss Dormer consults her watch. 

“What! must you return?” he asks. “Are you afraid that 
Mrs. Dormer is nervous still over her recollections of elderly Swiss 
bankers and the Chambery diligence ? ” 

“Not the very least in the world. My mother and 1 flatter our- 
selves we do not possess a nerve between us. As long as mamma can 
make another person happy she is contented. Of course she makes 
Mr. Farintyre supremely happy by playing écarté.” 

“Oh, of course,” assents Longmore. 

And a sudden uncertainty comes over him as to whether John 
Farintyre be most in love with the mother or with the daughter. 

“He is not, asa rule, amusable, I should say,” observes Miss 
Dormer casually. 

“ Who—Farintyre? Well really I knew little of his tastes at 
Oxford. My father is the rector of a poor Lincolnshire parish, Miss 
Dormer, and the keeping of College terms, for me, meant money. 
Farintyre’s father is a millionaire. You can imagine that our paths 
lay wide of each other. A man reading eight hours a day, and finding 
all the pleasure he can afford in a walk along the highroad or a quiet 
pull on the river, is not likely to come across——” 

“The undergraduate who is an adept at Loo, Van and Nap. (these 
are Mr. Farintyre’s own recollections of the Alma Mater) and whose 
only reading is of Bell’s Life and the Sporting Times. Precisely. It 
is because Mr. Farintyre is fond of cards and not fond of books that 
I should call him unamusable.” 

After this, there isa moment's silence, then : “ You, of course, should 
know best?” suggests Longmore, a note of interrogation in his voice. 

“T have had fair opportunities for judging during the past three 
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weeks, Out of the twenty-one days we have spent in Switzerland, 
we have had eleven of rain—Mr. Farintyre is to a certain extent 
travelling with us, I mean, he stops when we stop, he sees what we 
see—and these eleven days have enlightened us all as to our several 
resources. I, personally, am never dull; I have Stradiuarius. My 
mother is the most occupied little creature living, a great reader, a 
good worker, an indefatigable correspondent. But Mr. Farintyre!— 
If mamma were not so clever and so patient at card-playing, I think 
the poor fellow would have been bored into committing suicide.” 

“ Bored when he was—I mean,” says Longmore, happily stopping 
short on the brink of a compliment, “ when he could have as much 
good music as he liked.” 

“De gustibus non est disputandum,” says Miss Dormer, pronoun- 
cing her Latin very prettily. “You, perhaps, Mr. Longmore, might 
not be bored if you were to travel with mamma and me.” 

The point-blank coolness with which she advances the surmise 
renders a flattering answer impossible. 

“But Mr. Farintyre does not know one note from another, boasts, 
indeed, that he cannot distinguish between Mozart and Madame 
Angot. Sometimes I think Mr. Farintyre is to be envied. When 
one remembers all the bad music there is in the world, the pos- 
session of an over-fine ear, or even of a cultivated taste would seem a 
doubtful benefit.” 

The subject of bad music brings them down with inductive celerity, 
with few fine intermediate shades, to the recollection of Aurora 
Skelton. 

“That young lady deliberately slaughtered the ‘Ave Maria’ of 
Schubert in your presence this evening, and you abetted her. She 
sang three modern English songs, each more out of tune than the 
last. You listened. You applauded. Why?” 

“ Because—because I had no choice of doing otherwise,” is 
Longmore’s answer. 

“ Mr. Longmore, that defence is too lame. Do you not know, as a 
physical fact, the highly destructive effect false, notes have on the 
nerve-centres.” 

“T am afraid I know only too well, experimentally.” 

“But have you mastered the theory? ‘ Whenever two series of 
aerial undulations interfere with one another ’—my first German 
music teacher made me learn this by heart—‘ the effect upon the 
auditory nerves is that special form of discomfort cognized as a 
dissonance.’ Your friend’s singing throughout is ‘that special form 
of discomfort cognized as a dissonance.’ Yet you not only listen ; 
you encourage her. Will you tell me why ?” 

If Longmore were discussing the question with a man, discussing 
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it, say, in the truthful atmosphere engendered by midnight tobacco 
smoke and a bachelor fireside, he would possibly make mention of 
poor Aurora’s personal charms, of the dimple in the cheek, of the 
bold black eyes that consciously flatter every person of the opposite 
sex who looks into them. 

On this lonely mountain side, with Joyce Dormer’s quiet gaze 
encountering his own, he replies, stammering, that he supposes bad 
music, if one has a musical taste, is better than none, in out of the 
way places. That is to say, it is an atrocious thing to hurt people’s 
feelings, and Miss Aurora Skelton was so good-natured as to offer to 
sing for him to-day, and 

“And Mr. Longmore was content to play the part of Tartuffe,” 
cries Joyce, rising to her feet. “Don’t attempt to vindicate your- 
self, sir. Bad music is infinitely worse than none, and you or I, 
knowing it to be bad, ought to stamp it out whenever we have a 
chance. Do you hear the ery of that far-off grasshopper ? ” she goes on. 
“Those two cracked monotonous thirds seem to me more pathetic, 
fuller of a real impassioned song than half the ‘ Remembrances’ and 
“ Alones,’ with their pretentious far-fetched accompaniments that fill 
the Regent Street shop-windows.” 

“But if ‘Remembrances’ and ‘Alones’ give pleasure to the 
majority?” says Longmore, “to the millions of men and women, 
mostly what Mr. Carlyle calls them, for whom such things are 
written ?” 

“The poorest song may at least be sung in tune. Mr. Longmore, 
if you are so warm in your defence of false notes I shall begin to 
think bad things of you. It may be wise to change the subject. 
Would yonder goat-track lead us down to Clarens, do you suppose, 
or over the brow of the cliff? Over the brow of the cliff. Then, by 
all means, let us take it. You may be pioneer.” As she speaks, 
Miss Dormer surrenders her hand to the lad’s keeping. ‘“ But we 
will meet our fate in company. If we could get just sufficiently 
far into danger to make one’s heart beat quicker!” 

But no danger of a physical kind awaits them. The goat-track 
leads, not across the brow of the cliff, but to a tiny knoll of greeenest 
velvet, hemmed in by mountain larches, carpeted with upland flowers, 
a spot where it would scarce surprise you to come upon Caliban and 
Ariel, discoursing in the moonlight, or to see Cobweb and Moth and 
Pease Blossom playing hide-and-seek among the grass. 

A look of genuine, childish pleasure brightens over Joyce Dormer’s 
expressive face. 

“This is worth eleven days of rain! Worth all the dismal evenings 
we have spent since we came to Switzerland. ‘Au clair de la lune.’” 
Under her breath she runs through a bar or two of Lulli’s delicious 
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melody. “I have to thank you Mr. Longmore, for lighting on any- 
thing so charming. We must bring my mother here the first fine 
afternoon, and Mr. Farintyre, and a kettle, and drink our five 
o'clock tea, al fresco.” 

“Five o'clock tea, with music,” suggests Longmore. “It is a 
promise that I shall hear you play something of your own composi- 
tion, and the violin, like the voice, needs no accompaniment out of 
doors. Would you trust me, for once, Miss Dormer, to be the bearer 
of Stradiuarius ?” 

“Not on the occasion of the tea-party,” answers the girl. Hugh 
Longmore, reading between the lines, interprets her tone to mean 
not in the society of Mr. Farintyre! “If time were at my own 
disposal—or rather, if I had genius, not facility, it would be good, 
indeed, to bring Stradiuarius to a wild place like this—to seek one’s 
ideas, not from the printed score of others, but from Nature direct. 
Unfortunately, we amateurs are echoes of echoes. I can embroider a 
little with my bow, as you shall hear, any day you choose; but it 
must be on some real musician’s motive. My improvisations, as 
mamma good-naturedly calls them, are pale copies of the old Italian 
pastorals. I just approach the threshold of originality, and yet stand 
outside in the cold for ever.” 

Speaking thus, Miss Dormer moves a few yards onward, and then 
stops short. Around, behind her, is the never-to-be-forgotten little 
glade—the glade with its quiet larches, its fresh, wet grass, with 
Arcturus shining overhead. Immediately in front, a footpath leads 
down to the prosaic region of white-walled vineyards and gardens, to 
the Hotel Scherer, to a pair of prosaic cardplayers losing gloves to 
each other at écarté. 

Joyce pauses for a second or two, her gaze turned skyward, her 
bare head surrounded by an aureole like a saint’s. The wind, keen 
off the mountains, blows back the soft hair from her forehead. 

“Did you ever remark, Mr. Longmore, that flowers have their 
moonlight smell? It surrounds us at this moment. Well, in the 
hottest London concert-room that peculiar cold sweetness comes back 
to me always when | hear Beethoven’s ‘ Moonlight Sonata.’ ” 

“The sonata dedicated to the Countess Guicciardi,” says Longmore, 
looking hard at his companion’s clear face, her buoyant airy figure. 
“The coquette who, after being loved by Beethoven, married a com- 
poser of ballet music. No, Miss Dormer, I know uothing about the 
effects of moonlight on vegetation. Flowers, with one or two excep- 
tions, give out their strongest scent in the caloric rays of the sun, As 
facts prove, however, that the electric light is equally efficacious in 
producing chlorophy] in leaves, it may be assumed % 

“ Please don’t be scientific!” breaks in Joyce, imploringly. “One 
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may like a little exact science as regards the stars, but about flowers 
—No. Facts. Oh, if you are so sceptical as to require them, I will 
convince you instantly.” 

She hesitates, looking around her ; then stoops above a mound over- 
grown with wild thyme. She bruises a mass of the dewy, odorous 
blossoms between her fingers. 

“ Flowers must have the caloric rays of the sun upon them, you tell 
me, in order tosmell sweet. Then what, pray, do you say to this?” 

And, abruptly, two little perfumed hands, white, cold as the moon’s 
light itself, are held up across the young Oxonian’s face. 

Will the scent of wild thyme ever fail to recall this moment’s in- 
toxication to Hugh Longmore? Would the cynicism of every man of 
the world living convince him that Joyce Dormer was not acting from 
a pure and girlish impulse ? 





Social Customs. 


Now for a few words on “ Fashion and Frivolity” in social customs. 
I will begin with calls—morning calls of course—because by a 
polite fiction the fashionable world knows of no afternoon; al- 
though such calls cannot, without offending the propriety of “ pretty, 
prunes and prism,” commence until after twelve o'clock. The 
British Constitution would be endangered if we did not regularly 
leave bits of pasteboard at each other's houses. Even the widow of 
Charles Edward the Pretender complained ninety years ago in 
London, that she saw crowds but no society; because people “ were 
never at home, but running after one another.” 

When J happen to find ladies at home, my experience is rather 
amusing. Clergymen cannot always call on “society” during the 
hours prescribed by Mrs. Grundy; and I remember being highly 
pleased years ago, when calling upon a lady one morning at the un- 
earthly hour of eleven, by receiving the message, “ Missis is in the 
kitchen and hopes you will step that way.” There I found the good 
lady who was 


“ Well skilled in the arts of pies, puddings, and turts, 
And knew every trick of the oven.” 


We had a pleasant chat. She was too sensible to make an apology 
for domestic duty ; too honest to send word that she was “not at 
home ;” and too much of a lady to be ashamed of household work. 
Very different was it with another lady of my acquaintance who, 
affecting the utmost ignorance about culinary arrangements, asked 
me to stay for the mid-day meal. Ringing the bell, she daintily 
inquired, “ Ha-hem!—cook, what can you bring us in for dinner ?” 
The Yorkshire damsel replied, “Why you knows, mum, you minced 
the veal for the parlour yourself.” 

Ah! I wish there were more Mrs. Primroses and fewer Mrs. 
Jellabys in the world. Then I should not have sometimes to sit 
down at country parsonages to joints all granite, gristle, and in- 
digestion, and partake of pastry which might be thrown against the 
wall without danger of falling to pieces. The calls which most 
amuse me are made at houses where ladies, not being in “ full fig,” 
think it needful to waste a quarter of an hour of one’s time in 
making ready to present—themselves. If I glarceat the card basket, 
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I see that somehow—perhaps from cap-illary attraction—all the 
grandees have risen to the top, and the plain folks are buried under 
a stratum of pasteboard several inches thick. If I open an album, I 
am reminded of Sir Peter Lely’s advice, “ Never to look upon a bad 
picture.” Neither can I solace myself as did the corpulent Bumble 
when waiting for sweet Mistress Corney, by counting “the tea- 
spoons, weighing the sugar-tongs, and closely inspecting a silver 
milk-pot to ascertain if it was of the genuine metal.” Meanwhile, I 
hear the rush and the charge of the light brigade—upstairs. I 
know from frequent gyrations overhead, that the comb and brush 
and hair-pins are having a busy time of it; and I can imagine from 
certain spasmodic jerks that there isa refractory chest of drawers 
like Sairey Gamp’s that will only open by tilting the whole structure 
forwards, when all the drawers fall out at once; or by opening them 
delicately with the blade of a blunt knife like oysters. 

Then notice the air with which the lady enters the room—all uncon- 
scious of delay ; the readiness with which she glides into that invigorat- 
ing subject, the weather, equal in originality to the gentleman, who, 
after many years of careful observation, came to the conclusion that 
when the moon changed, “ we always did have weather of some sort.” 
Occasionally the scene is varied by a little inadvertence; as when I 
called at a house near Worcester, the gentleman came into the draw- 
ing room, where I was standing near the portrait of a cunning old 
rascal in a flowing wig, of the time of George II. “Ah!” said my 
acquaintance, “I see you are looking at Bishop Atterbury. Do you 
know he was an ancestor of mine; and when he died in London, 
left my relatives his punch-ladle?” (He died abroad, but that was 
no matter.) Presently, in came his wife—a good soul, who thought 
that next to the pleasure of keeping a carriage was the felicity of 
being able to bow to people who rode in them. I mentioned the 
Jacobite Bishop. “Only think,” said my lady, with a complacent 
smile; “it is singular, but I am a direct descendant of Bishop 
Atterbury.” It was singular, and I felt like the traveller who had 
kissed the seventh head of John the Baptist. ‘“ But, my love,” 
interposed the alarmed husband. “My dear,” rejoined the wife, “I 
know what you are going to say—that the Bishop had nothing to do 
with my family ; but I assure you Mr. , if Bishop Atterbury had 
any remote connection with Ais family, he would never have for- 
gotten it.” Here was an undesigned coincidence ; and I could not 
help thinking, as I left, that it would shortly be “Gee-woe!” for 
somebody. Once, there was a little skirmish behind the door, anda 
lady very deftly concealed the fact of being without a servant, by 
opening it herself, in a garden hat; and holding a watering-can, she 
«xclaimed in surprise, “ Dear me! no one heard the bell. I have 
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just been watering my flowers, you see.” It would have been cruel 
to have said, “ Yes, with a dry watering-can!” That is almost as 
good as the old lady who wished to conceal her deafness to her com- 
panion, “Speak a little louder, my dear, because I am so absent.” 
Some calls are dreadfully dolorous—as when half a dozen persons are 
present, and no one speaks but yourself; or, worse still, when the: 
happy mother of a bachelor’s dozen will persist in detailing every 
peculiarity of the juvenile mind, forgetting that all infants are pro- 
digies—especially the last. “I like to hear a baby cry,” said a 
crusty old bachelor. “ Why?” “Because then the little nuisance 
is taken out of the room.” Sometimes when people call on me I feel 
bound to talk incessantly, for they would meet the first pause with, 
“T think we must be going,” and I dare not even puta little coal on, lest 
their brief visit should come to a full stop. Perhaps I cannot better 


finish this part than by reciting Tom Hood’s poem on the subject 
called : 





“Domestic ASIDES; OR, TRUTH IN PARENTHESIS.” 






“T really take it very kind, 
This visit, Mrs. Skinner ; 
I have not seen you for an age, 
(The wretch has come to dinner!) 


“Your daughters too, what loves of girls, 
What heads for painters’ easels; 
Come here and kiss the infant, dears ; 
(And give it p’raps the measles!) 


“ What! little Clara left at home, 
Well, now I call that shabby ; 
I should have loved to kiss her so: 
(The flabby, dabby, babby !) 


“ Your charming boys I see are home 
From Reverend Mr. Russell’s ; 

*Twas very kind to bring them both: 

(What boots for my new Brussels!) 


“And Mr. S., I hope he’s well; 
Ah! tho’ he lives so handy, 
He never now drops in to sup; 
(The better for our brandy!) 


“Come, take a seat; I long to hear 
About Matilda’s marriage; 
You’re come of course to spend the day: 
(Thank Heaven! I hear the carriage !) 


“What, must you go! next time I hope 
You'll give me longer leisure. 
Nay, I shall see you down the stairs: 
(With most uncommon pleasure!) 
VOL. LXIV. 
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“ Good-bye, good-bye; remember all 
Next time you take your dinners ; 
(Now David, mind! I’m not at home 
In future to the Skinners!) ” 





Another fashionable pastime, for it would be a libel to call it 
pleasure, is the so-called “garden party.” “Garden parties” and 
“spelling bees” came in together, and are alike in other respects. 
In the belief that they “have their day and cease to be,” I have 
never attended one or the other. The spelling bee mania buzzed for 
a while, and then became what it was at the beginning—a hum! 
The garden party still holds its (damp) ground; but let us hope, for 
the credit of catch-cold humanity, that it will soon be suppressed 
with other inhuman sports. People inclined to a joke sometimes ask 
me to a garden party. “From four until seven,” so runs the too 
correct card. That is, walk three or four miles to have the pleasure 
of standing three hours in a crowd on damp grass, and of partaking 
of very light refreshment, ending with tea and coffee, things which 
I detest. It may be very well for the Prince of Wales or the Duke 
of Devonshire to ask their two thousand nodding acquaintances to 
perambulate beautiful gardens at Chiswick, and to listen to Dan 
Godfrey s splendid band discoursing most excellent music, or for a 
bishop to convene a lawn party in the belief that nine people out of 
ten would dislocate their necks to look at a lord; yet even royalty 
puts on the cap and bells when it announces a public breakfast at 
four o’clock in the afternoon. But for the little folks in the country, 
without any of the appliances to ape the vagaries of grand folks 
in town, is the best illustration I can have of “ Fashion, Frivolity, 
and Fools.” Let us state a not uncommon case. A lady of large 
imagination and a small amount of turf, persuades her husband to 
give a garden party. “You see, my dear, the trouble is next to 
nothing, and the cost less, for we shall discharge our social obligations 
at one farthing per head.” She invites her one hundred and one 
particular friends; the time early summer; the thermometer con- 
sequently at freezing-point. The amusements: two sets of croquet 
for ten sets of players (it is so pleasant to look on). Lawn tennis, 
with variations not contemplated by Cocker. Accommodation: a 
few bedroom chairs disposed playfully about in breezy spots, not to 
be sat upon by gentlemen without danger from bronchitis ; not to be 
used by ladies over ten stone for fear of being suddenly tilted into the 
flower-beds by reason of the chair legs sinking into the sodden earth. 
Conversation : the froth of commonplace with the sediment of scandal, 
and the last thing out in bonnets. Refreshments: well, much as 
Adam Clarke saw written on a dead wall of an inn in Sweden, “ You 
will find excellent bread, meat, and wine within—providing you bring 
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them with you.” That’s too bad, you will say. I really mean that 
the refreshment is adapted to the various requirements of the visitors: 
that is, the young gentleman who has been helping a young lady to 
spoon at croquet may cool his ardour by claret cup, where one in- 
gredient has been forgotten, but not the borage or the ,water. 
The middle-aged gentleman who sees vegetation shrivelling under an 
east wind, may restore circulation to his poor feet and animation to 
his nose by a “liquid gem” in the shape of an ice or a glass of 
“incomparable sherry”! Miss in her teens, in search of bread-and- 
butter, may be regaled with a bunch of green currants and a hard 
biscuit, and the ladies who dote upon their five o’clock tea, may 
delight in a lukewarm compound, where sugar and soda form the 
principal flavour.” 

“Come at four, go at seven: ” somewhat like the notice board stuck 
up in old Dr. Kitchiner’s dining-room. “Come at seven, go at 
eleven,” but on one occasion he could not think why his guests tarried 
so late, until he found that a wag had altered his decree into “Come 
at seven, go zt at eleven.” But at a garden party, who thinks of 
exceeding the time? for the hours have leaden heels, and the host is 
only too eager to “speed the parting guest,” in the manner of a 
Spanish grandee of the last century, who dismissed the assembled 
guests after three hours dancing with the polite intimation, “And 
now ladies and gentlemen, we wish you to withdraw, for we are about 
to have our supper!” 

You perceive I am not very partial to garden parties. I look upon 
them as one of many social impositions in this great age of sham :— 
as a source of amusement which favours only the family doctor ; 
asa prime opportunity for paying back the debt of genuine hospi- 
tality in flash notes drawn upon the Bank of Elegance. Oh, no! 
having once tasted the generous wine of old hospitality, I cannot say 
that the new is better. 

I now pass to another choice specimen of fashionable legerdemain— 
“luncheon, alias dinner.” Clergymen above all other people should 
“calla spade a spade;” and yet I notice even among the brethren 
a disposition to pander to the conceits of the present day; calling a 
meal by the wrong name, because they do not wish to be thought 
out of the fashion. Just as a former Duchess of Richmond elbowed 
her way amid a crowd of the upper ten, at the Chapel Royal, giving 
a poke to my Lord Tomnoddy and a push to my Lady Teazle, until 
she caught the eye of royalty. “Now,” said she to her daughter, 
“we may back out, never mind the service; we have done the civil 
thing.” Although in the abstract it is not of the slightest impor- 
tance when we put food into our mouths, and perhaps the old Spartan 
precept was wise, “Eat when you are hungry, and drink when you 
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are dry,” still, as man has been delicately described as “a talking, 
pompous animal,” we are bound to look at the matter in a social 
Johnsonian aspect, and to conform to custom when it is convenient 
and reasonable. But do not let us deceive ourselves, or attempt to 
impose upon others. I am often asked to stay luncheon at houses 
where I know they dine at mid-day. I did venture on one occasion to 
make a home-thrust by saying, “If you will allow me, I will come 
in later for dinner.” There was a pause. The gentleman dodged the 
dilemma by the entreaty, “Oh, do stay now.” The lady, possibly 
under the dread of my return, added, “‘ We do not have any dinner to- 
day.” This wasan admission almost as trying as that made by a little 
boy of my acquaintance at alarge party. “ Ma,” exclaimed young ob- 
servant, pointing to the elaborate epergne, “ you must have hired that ; 
I never saw that before.” I cannot have a word to say, of course, 
against a late dinner: I merely ask you to laugh with me at the affec- 
tation of any who dine early, wishing to make out that they dine late ; 
or when a visitor drops in, endeavouring to conceal the awful defect 
of being out of fashion by calling their dinner luncheon—with much 
the same effect as the Romish priest on board the Great Britain got 
over the difficulty of eating roast mutton on a Friday by declaring, 
“ Flesh be thou fish, and fish shalt thou be.” I do protest against this 
offshoot of sham sometimes, and then am met with, “Ob, but this 
is the luncheon hour, you know.” ‘Then it is a strange thing that 
our ancestors never found it out; for until quite recently the great 
middle class in this country were not ashamed to dine at one o'clock. 

One o’clock may be, I grant, the luncheon hour of that very small 
section of society which turns daylight into dark, and natural habits 
topsy turvy; but can Mrs. Partington on tiptoe with her mop and 
pattens obliterate the course of the sun; or Mrs. Grundy with all 
Belgravia at her back make fashionable morning out of four o'clock 
in the afternoon? The silly attempt reminds me of a young French 
beau of the time of Louis XVIII., decked out in his court finery; he 
was just off to a grand ball, when his valet entered hastily with, 
“Your mother is just dead!” “Impossible, my friend,” replied the 
count, looking at his pumps and vanities, “‘ Madame cannot die until 
twelve o'clock to-night,” and off he went to enjoy himself. The 
time for luncheon, moreover, is of very recent adoption; being about 
two hours after good Queen Bess had dined, pinched her maids, and 
taken her afternoon nap. It may astonish some ladies who raise 
their hands and eyes at the bare possibility of dining by daylight, 
to be told that the nobility and gentry of this realm during the 
middle ages dined at ten o’clock in the morning ; and in the four- 
teenth century at eleven o'clock, sometimes being dissipated enough 
to sit “over the walnuts and the wine” until afternoon chapel at 
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three. This was the division of the forenoon among the quality in 
the sixteenth century, when a wardrobe lasted longer than a life, 
“We wake at six, and look about us—that’s eye hour; at seven we 
should pray—that’s knee hour; at eight, walk—that’s leg hour ; at 
nine, gather flowers, and pluck a rose—that’s nose hour; at ten we 
drink—that’s mouth hour ; at eleven, lay about us for victuals—that’s 
hand hour ; at twelve, go to dinner—that’s belly hour.” But the 
dinner hour soon became later. “The landmarks of our fathers,” 
writes Steele in 1710, “are removed and planted further up on the day. 
In my own memory the dinner hour has crept by degrees from twelve 
o'clock to three ; where it will end nobody knows.” In the reign of 
George II. the fashionable dinner hour was four o’clock ; in that of 
the ‘ Farmer King,’ six o’clock ; and, during the reign of that pattern of 
propriety, George IV., seven o'clock; and if we could get embalmed 
for two hundred years, we should see it come back to ten in the 
morning. It is but fair to add that our continental neighbours 
have not yet overtaken us, for Ticknor mentions in 1835 that the 
King of Sweden dined at one, and I believe the Emperor of Germany 
still dines at five o’clock. 

Thus, the custom of dining late, is a mere mushroom of yesterday, 
and an uncalled-for innovation brought about by idle radicals (I use 
the term in a Pickwickian sense), The working men who dine at 
noon are the grand old conservatives. They adhere to the fashion 
of the Stuarts ; and break their fast at the orthodox hour; and if we 
desire the gentlemen of England to take their meals as in the good 
old times, we have only to get the working men to dine at eight 
o'clock in the evening, and then my Lord Bantam and my Lady 
Languish would soon right about face to the meridian meal. For 
who would dream of sitting down to turbot and champagne at the 
very moment when Hodge was cutting three inches deep into the 
stale loaf, and dividing a pound of bacon to meet six little untoward 
circumstances “ with mouths like attic windows perpetually flying 
open.” The very fact that my neighbour dined at one would of 
course make me dine at two: just as I know a particularly sociable 
parish near Crawley where the lady who has two windows each side 
of the front door will not visit with the lady opposite because she has 
only one. 

And now for a word or two about the dinner itself. Few things 
are to me more disappointing than a modern dinner party. First: 
because the dinner is everything. Luxury, like an ill weed, grows 
apace. The lady who on May 29th, 1783, gave £150 for a few 
dishes of strawberries for a breakfast, would not now be deemed 
singular; or the gentleman who gave eighteen guineas a pint for 
early peas, where the mint, as Tom Hood says is, “the principal 
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flavour.” Even twenty years ago, Ticknor thus notices the increase 
of luxury in London : 


“The breakfasts that used to be modest reunions of half-a-dozen, with 
a dish or two of cold meat, are now dinners in disguise, for fourteen or 
sixteen, with three or four courses of hot meats; once we had wine. The 
lunches are much the same, with puddings added, and several sorts of 
wine, and the dinners begin at a quarter to half-past eight, and last till 
near eleven.” 


This luxury slowly percolates through the social strata; and thus 
we find the middle class copying their cousins once removed, and 
illustrating Charles Darwin’s theory that man is descended from an 
ape. 

I do protest against expensive dinners, because they are a tribute 
to the capacity of a man’s stomach and not to the powers of his 
understanding, also because they entirely deprive a man of moderate 
means of doing as he is done by, and returning welcome hospitality. 
The dinner, like Aaron’s rod, swallows up the whole, instead of being 
subordinate to the pleasures of the evening. Intellectual pleasure 
there is none. For what conversation can be held, when every two 
minutes a servant is changing a plate, or thrusting a dish into your 
face, or making spasmodic ejaculations, “Sherry, hock, claret, cham- 
pagne, chablis.” 

* * * * ¥ * 

Brave would be the man of position who would dare to return to 
the grand old days of simplicity and sincerity—days of plain roast 
and boiled without a dozen wines to disorganise the stomach, or 
twenty dishes to distract the attention; days when men and women 
met to interchange ideas as at Holland House, as well as to eat, and 
did not always sigh with relief when the carriage came. Then again 
what is more lugubrious than the present fashion of immediately 
joining the ladies after dinner? In the first place, I scarcely see the 
necessity for the ladies leaving the dinner table so early. It is a 
relic of a barbarous three-bottle age, when men could not touch wine 
without getting, as Curran says: “at first communicative, next 
argumentative, next altogethery, and then drunk.” But now the 
case is altered ; and if the ladies must press the fingers of their gloves 
after the first round of the decanters and withdraw, why must the 
gentlemen at once rush after them? Depend upon it, they do not 
want us. They are busy about their neighbours, or may be quizzing 
the tail coats they have left behind. After dinner “sit a while,” but 
now, the very moment conversation begins, or the subject becomes 
interesting, the host is impatient until he can cut in with, “Shall we 
join the ladies?” What follows? As the good wine which needed 
no bush is immediately drenched with coffee-grounds, so the genial 
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atmosphere surrounding the dinner table is diluted with the re- 
frigeratory of the drawing-room. Gentlemen who have been all 
animation the previous moment, become shiningly cold like the 
crystal chandelier; others, who have “set the table in a roar,” 
collapse, “to dumb forgetfulness a prey.” Somebody is asked to sing. 
Ah! the misery of songs in the drawing-room after dinner :—the 
lady who always has a cold and yet will try; the lady who never 
sings in English except when abroad ; the lady who knows she shall 
break down—and does it. The gentleman whose deep diapason will 
not accord with the piano; the gentleman whose pathos borders upon 
comedy—ah, the pressing necessary to extract melancholy music from 
a reedy pipe after dinner. 

The other evening I was dining out; and at the most interesting 
point in the conversation, I noticed the usual sentence wreathing 
round the mouth of our host, “ Shall we join the ladies?” I whispered, 
“Do not clap the extinguisher on us yet.” It was ofnouse. <A few 
minutes afterwards I observed my genial companions in the drawing- 
room dissolved into starch. One was leaning against the mantelpiece 
sedately talking “ soft sawder ;” another was trying in vain to look 
interested over a book of views, another was turning over the music 
for a lady at the piano with one hand, and concealing a yawn with 
the other. Truly has it been said, ‘ We take our pleasures sadly.” 


C. J. Lanaston. 
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My Sister Guinevere. 


By E. LYNN LINTON, Avtuor or ‘ THe REBEL oF THE FAMILY,’ 
‘My Love, &c. 


You say you are surprised my sister Guinevere never married; 
that, beautiful as she is even now in the faded pallor of her forty 
years, she must have been supreme in her early youth; and that her 
grand manner alone would seem to have marked her out for a noble 
alliance—one chosen from among the many of the highest in the land 
offered to her. And you are too well-bred to add what I see you feel 
clearly enough, that you are just as much surprised to find me, who 
am a mere nobody compared to my sister—small and dark and shy 
even yet, for all my four big boys, while she is tall and fair and regal 
—here at the head of this princely establishment, and the wife of a 
man like my husband, for whom Guinevere seems to be in every way 
better fitted than myself. Well, it is strange, I admit. But shall I 
tell you my sister’s story? It is not quite one of every-day life, 
though there is nothing outrageously “sensational” in it. Still, it 
may interest you as a study of circumstance and character; and, at 
all events, it is true. 

We were always what you see us now—the queen and her subject, 
the adored and her adorer, a mistress and her slave. Guinevere, five 
years older than I, was, as long as I can remember, like some kind of 
superior being whom it was my duty as well as my joy to worship 
and obey. Her beauty was always phenomenal to me, more especially 
as Thad none. No, do not say “Oh!” in that deprecating way. It 
is very kind of you to wish to spare my self-love, and put me on good 
terms with myself; but I have heard the truth too often. As a child 
I distressed my mother many times to tears, when she was low-spirited, 
because she said I was so like a little Aztec or horror of that kind; 
and as a girl she often declined to take me into society, because I was 
such a contrast to Guinevere that, she said, she was ashamed of me. 
But my husband and my boys are satisfied with me, and that is every 
thing. And indeed only yesterday my husband said to me, laughing: 
“T declare, Rachel, you are getting quite pretty in your old age!” So 
perhaps I am growing less plain. Women sometimes do as they get 
older. You do not mind my telling you this nonsense? It is only for 
fun, not vanity. 


But if I were the Aztec of the family, Guinevere was the flower 
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—our crown imperial, our stately lily, our royal queen, our hope, our 
love, our enchantment. There were no brothers, and she was the 
heir. We were not made joint heiresses ; but Guinevere, as was only 
fitting, was made sole heiress, and I had a younger child’s portion. 
When my father explained this to me, I told him how glad I was, as 
Guinevere was born for wealth and position, and I was not; and 
it was only right that she should keep the family name when she 
married, and be the representative of the house as if she had been a 
son. She was the superior, and my queen. 

“Then you are not jealous—not disappointed, little Rachel? You 
do not think I have done wrong by you?” my dear father said, 
drawing me nearer to him. 

I thought he looked a little anxiously into my face, as if he were 
troubled and wanted reassuring. Dear, dear father! I have often 
thought since that he was not quite sure of the rightness of his 
decision. But it was right, quite right. 

“ Jealous of Guinevere? sorry that you have made her the head of 
the family? No, father darling!” I said; “how should I be? You 
have done only what is right and wise, and I am glad and grateful— 
very glad that Guinevere is to be always the superior, and very very 
grateful that you have thought it worth while to speak to me about 
it at all.” 

And here I kissed him, and stroked down his dear bushy beard as 
IT used when a little one; but he held me to him very very close and 
kissed me back again, with something so sweet and almost sorrowful 
in his manner !—and something almost like tears in his eyes. 

“T hope I have done right,” he said softly : “ but it seems cruel 
and unjust,” he added as if speaking to himself. 

Mother, however, saw the thing as I did, and spoke to him rather 
sharply. 

“ Nonsense, Jerome!” she said in her quick way. ‘ How could 
such a girl as Rachel carry off the dignity of her position or bear the 
weight of heirship? It would be ridiculous to make her equal with 
Guinevere. She has neither manner nor beauty, neither dignity nor 
style, and no chance of ever getting either! Guinevere is of course 
the head of the house, and must represent the family when we have 
gone. How could it be otherwise! Rachel is out of the question !” 

“ Ah, well, I suppose it must be so; and little Rachel does not 
mind,” said my father. , 

“Of course not ; she knows better ;” returned my mother, always a 
little sharply, and as if she were displeased. I fancy they had had 
a long discussion on the matter and that she had at last persuaded 
my father against his original intention of leaving us joint heiresses. 
“T trust she has too much good feeling, and too much sense of duty 
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and propriety to object to an arrangement so manifestly proper, so 
evidently marked out by Providence,” she added impressively ; and 
I said: “I hope so too, mother,” to confirm her and cheer my 
father. 

I was almost sixteen when this was told me. Guinevere was just 
twenty-one. At sixteen a girl is rarely very solicitous about money 
or the future ; and I did not care for either one or the other. But if 
I had I should have been rejoiced all the same that my sister should 
receive by my father’s will what she deserved by right of natural 
inheritance, and that she should be made the head of the house by 
law as she was our queen by love. 

Beautiful as she was, the heiress of such a fine estate as the Knoll, 
and with what my mother prized quite as much as her beauty—what 
Tonce heard called the “ main factor in the sum of her charms ”—her 
perfect style—you may be sure that lovers were not wanting to 
Guinevere. She had as many as Portia; and she was as difficult to 
please as her prototype. She took exception to every one and made 
insuperable obstacles out of the most trivial matters. His name, his 
county, the colour of a man’s hair and the way in which he wore it, his 
voice, his hands, his favourite flowers, his manners, even his sisters, 
his very scarf pin and rings—anything was reason enough why she 
should reject him; till really it seemed as if she had vowed herself 
to celibacy altogether and did not intend to marry any one. My 
mother used to get quite vexed with her; for some of the offers were 
of a kind which did honour even to such a queen among women as 
Guinevere ; and, as mother said, these good chances do not come too 
often in any girl’s life. But Guinevere stood her ground like some 
great stately flower which shuts itself up if it be so much as looked: at ; 
always with the same cold regal bearing that she has still ; turning all 
men’s heads and winning all men’s hearts, but never losing her own, 
and making the disappointed world more desperate as her coldness grew 
more confirmed. For whom or what was she waiting? My mother 
used to ask her that question twenty times a week, but Guinevere 
always answered the same thing: “ For Prince Charming.” Which 
was all -very well, as mother said, but she might have found him 
before now in the crowd of suitors who had made her the offer of 
their hands and hearts and rent-rolls and estates. 

At last he seemed to have come. At least we all thought so, and 
it seemed impossible but that Guinevere should not think so too. Our 
neighbour, Morse Herbert, came home. He had been a long time 
abroad—ever since his father’s death—but at last he came back and 
prepared to live at his beautiful place. Every one was very glad; for 
an empty house like Wilmington Hall makes a great difference in a 
small society like ours; and then Mr. Herbert himself was popular, 
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though his was not an old county family—his father had been a new 
man amongst us—and people were pleased to see him again. He is 
handsome now; but in those days, twenty years ago, he was simply 
magnificent. He was as handsome for a man as Guinevere was for 
a woman. And that was saying everything. When they stood side 
by side together it was really grand to see them. They looked like 
something one had seen in a dream or a picture—something ideal and 
beyond one’s ordinary experience. It was evidently the match for 
Guinevere. He was rich, of right age, handsome, in every way de- 
sirable ; and though his father had been a new man among us, 
Morse himself was, as you know him, something more than an every- 
day gentleman. He was a Bayard. Soon the neighbourhood 
settled it all to its own satisfaction and gave these two to each other, 
according to the law of manifest fitness and destiny, as they said. 
And soon of course he fell in love with her. Who could help it? 
They all did. Besides, those two were fitted for each other! No; 
do not shake your head. They were in those days; if only she could 
have seen it and made herself soft and plastic! It seemed as if 
nature had betrothed them and some malign influence interfered to 
prevent the thing from going right. For, in spite of all Morse 
Herbert’s handsome looks and fine estate, in spite of all his noble 
nature and fervent love, Guinevere would have nothing to say to 
him. When he made her the inevitable offer she refused him, just 
as she had refused others; and all that could be got out of her, when 
my father and mother remonstrated with her, was: “ He is all very 
well, but he is not Prince Charming.” 

I remember my father turning away in a rage when she said this 
in her quiet half sarcastic way. He was so seldom angry, dear good 
father! that it made a great impression on me. 

“The girl is crazed with vanity,” I heard him say in a low voice. 
“She does not know what she wants; and some day she will make a 
tremendous mistake, and then she will come to her senses when it is 
too late. That will be her punishment.” 

I was standing near him at the time when he said this—so near 
that he knew I must have heard him. It went to my heart to hear 
him blame Guinevere. To me she was so grand and beautiful—so 
free from fault !—and so was he. I could not bear tosee the smallest 
misunderstanding between them ; so I took his hand and kissed it, and 
said to him lovingly : 

“You would not have her marry him if she does not love him, 
dearest father, would you? That would not be right!” 

“No, my Rachel,” he answered kindly. “ But it argues some kind 
of moral perversity that she does not love him. No one else is in the 
field, and she ought to love him. If she were a good girl she would.” 
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“No! no! there is nothing morally wrong about our Guinevere!” 
I said. “She is fastidious, if you like, and seems unable to be won by 
any man, but she is good and true and noble, and she is not to be 
blamed because she will not marry even such a man as Morse Herbert 
if she does not really love him.” 

Iremember how my dear father looked at me when I said this; 
and how he drew me near to him, and said with his sweet smile : 

“T ought to be a proud father! I have a queen for one daughter, 
and an angel for another! If that does not content a man, what 
should!” 

But really, though it made me divinely happy to be praised by him, 
I did not see why he should call me an angel because I defended my 
beloved sister, who had always been like some kind of goddess or 
superior being to me! 

This matter of Morse Herbert’s, however, did not rest here, for 
that evening my father and mother had a long talk with Guinevere, 
to which I was not admitted, but which ended by Guinevere’s con- 
senting to something unpleasant. For she said to me at night, 
when I went to read her to sleep, as I always did: 

“You are very happy, little Rachel, not to be the eldest of the 
family, and the grand matrimonial investment. Heirship and 
queenship, though all very well, have at times their disadvantages ; 
and it may be better to be a humble little daisy than a crown- 
imperial lily, as you sometimes call me!” 

She did not speak with feeling, or temper, or as if she were sorry 
or annoyed ; just with that little disdainful curl of her beautiful lips 
which was habitual with her when things went cross; and of course 
I did not dare to ask her more than she chose to tell. We were 
always so much more like queen and subject than like sisters of 
the same father and mother, that I never presumed to take liberties 
with her—nor with my mother. My father and I were the friends ; 
but with my mother and Guinevere, though I adored them both, 
especially Guinevere, 1 was always on the lower plane; and of 
both—I confess it candidly—I was a little afraid. 

The next day—I do not know why, but I believe that my mother 
wrote to him—Morse Herbert came over to the Knoll, about half an 
hour before luncheon. He was with Guinevere alone in the drawing- 
room for some time, and brought her in to luncheon on his arm. I 
remember how deadly pale she was, and how flushed and triumphant, 
yet ill at ease, he looked. And I remember how he trembled like 
a girl when he shook hands with me, and said in a voice that was 
scarcely like his own: 

“You must congratulate me, Rachel; I am going to be your 
brother, and marry Guinevere.” 
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So then he and my sister were engaged! The proud and stately 
swan was at last tamed ; the flower had at last opened to the sun! 
But by what means? Not ordinary ones, for the engagement was 
not like those one reads of, or fancies for one’s self when one is 
young; and for the first and only time in my life I was inclined to 
be hard on Guinevere. She was so cold to him, so disdainful. At 
her best she was only placidly indifferent ; at her worst she was actively 
sarcastic, and seemed to take a cruel pleasure in wounding him. 
And I thought that, as she had accepted him, she ought to have 
behaved with more consideration. I used to wonder how he bore it, 
such a high-spirited man in all other things as he was. But he was 
so desperately in love with her in those days he would have borne 
anything, only for the delight of sitting by her and looking at her 
and calling her his. And her very coldness made him more 
desperate, as it had made so many others. It was something to 
battle against—something to struggle with and overcome—a kind 
of challenge flung down to the men who cared for her, which they 
accepted as Atalanta’s lovers accepted hers. Atalanta defied those 
who loved and would win her to surpass her in swiftness, and 
Guinevere defied those who loved and would win her to break down 
her statuesque coldness and make her a warm and living woman. 
Evidently Morse Herbert had not as yet been her real conqueror, her 
true Pygmalion. He had won her promise, but he had not carried 
her heart, and she was still untouched. 

I was very sorry for him, and he knew it. Without being a 
traitress to my darling, my queen, I could not help pitying this 
great, handsome, manly fellow, whom she treated so badly; so that 
at the last, he got into the habit of coming to me for comfort as he 
said—for if I were not the rose, I lived near it; if I were not 
Guinevere, I was her sister. And when she would not let him talk 
to her of his love for her, he could come and talk to me; and he 
knew that I was a patient listener, for that I loved her too well 
myself not to like to hear another praise her. Still, I wished that 
she could have loved him more than she evidently did; or even if 
she did not love him, that she would have treated him better. I, 
like Morse himself, trusted to time, his own love, and the indissolu- 
bility of marriage when once they were united, to bring it all right. 
Her common sense then would come into play, and her dignity too; 
and she would surely accept with a good grace a condition of things 
of which a bad one would not rid her! So we talked to each other, 
always skirting round, but never coming to the full admission of 
Guinevere’s want of love for him ; I doing my best to give him hope 
and courage, till he got at last to really love me like his sister, and 
to mean it when he called me his comforter and his good angel. 
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This was now the early summer, and the marriage was to take 
place in the autumn. Meanwhile we all went down to a Scotch 
castle, Glenbarron ; and Morse Herbert as Guinevere’s fiancé, went 
too. She would rather he had not been with us. She had none of 
that girlish, silly pride, which likes to parade a “conquest ”—more 
especially one in which her own heart was not engaged. And so far 
from making this joint stay a pleasure to poor Morse, she turned it 
into a torture, and really made him very very unhappy. She was too 
well bred to be rude or to flout him openly. She was always noble, 
like herself; but she was colder than ice; harder than stone; more 
and more statuesque and indifferent as the days went on; as if she 
wanted to discharge her conscience of all suspicion of deception, so 
that Morse should know, if he married her, he was marrying only 
half of her—and that the half wanting was that of the heart. But 
he bore it all with the wonderful hope and patience of a strong 
man’s love. She showed him no angry aversion, remember ; only 
coldness, without warmth for any one else ; and he always believed 
that this was simply constitutional reserve, and that some day he 
should warm her into the life and knowledge of love. 

The Glenbarrons of that ilk were nice people. Lord and Lady 
Glenbarron, and their daughter Adeline, were charming; but I did 
not like Donald, the eldest son. The second, Mackenzie, was much 
better; in fact he was as nice as his parents and Adeline. But 
Donald was one of those fast, dissipated men who are only ’Arrys 
with a correct accent and perfect taste in dress. He was a man who 
always looked as if he had been up all night—very pale, as thin as a 
grasshopper, and with those red eyelids and odd smeared kind of 
mouth which make you think of drinking, as if they had been red- 
dened by the lees of wine. He made me feel that he was living on 
the brink of a precipice—as if from day to day his character and 
honour were unsafe, and might at any moment be destroyed by some 
terrible disclosure. I know he made his father and mother very 
anxious ; and Adeline, who was gentleness in person, was sometimes 
severe enough on him. In fact he was a horror; but, poor wretch! 
he had some good points in him, as you will see. He had brought 
down to the Castle with him a Hungarian Prince with an unpro- 
nounceable name. I never could pronounce it, and I do not know how 
it was spelt; but as he was always called Prince, it does not much 
signify what his name really was. He was a great friend of Donald’s; 
and, perhaps partly on that account, I took a violent hatred to 
him from the beginning. Do not laugh, and look as if I am unable 
to take a violent hatred to any one. We quiet little women are often 
volcanoes like the rest; only our fire lies a little deeper than with 
some, and our explosions are not so frequent. But if I hated him, I 
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was the only person who did—except perhaps Adeline. And she did 
not so entirely detest him, as I did. , She only did not like him ; and 
Mackenzie, too, was indifferent to him; so was Morse Herbert. But 
every one else praised him to the skies and applauded him to the 
echo. He was very very handsome ; that I must confess; neither so 
tall nor so finely built as Morse—of a slighter, lighter kind altogether, 
and as dark as Morse was fair. But he had really an almost perfect 
face of its kind, and he had the most graceful manners you can imagine. 
They were as perfect as his face. Though I did not like him, I could 
not be blind to the things which fascinated others—his grace, his 
beauty, his readiness to oblige, his pretty way of asking you by his 
manner to forget that he was a prince, while he himself always 
remembered it; and then his cleverness. He was undeniably clever. 
He spoke all the principal languages, one as well as another, and all 
well. His English, indeed, was almost like an Englishman’s. He 
danced most beautifully, and sang well; played the piano well; rode 
and fenced and played billiards and all that; was a first-rate shot ; 
and was most amusing besides. He could do all sorts of conjuring 
tricks as well as any professed prestidigitateur. One day Lord Glen- 
barron said to him, laughing: 

“Well, Prince, if ever you are brought down to the bare boards, 
you can get your living as a conjuror, or worse. By George, those 
trumps!” 

“Think so?” the Prince said with a smile; but I was surprised 
to see how he flushed up, like a girl more than a man; and though 
he smiled, he did not look quite pleased. Never after this did he do 
any more conjuring tricks for us! Lord Glenbarron had evidently 
piqued him somehow. 

When the Prince first came he devoted himself to Adeline. This 
was perhaps natural, seeing that she was the daughter of the house, 
and so sweet and pretty in herself; but she was so decidedly cool 
to him that he seemed to get tired of paying her compliments and 
looking into her eyes. Besides, Donald evidently did not quite like 
it; nor did Mackenzie. Indeed, I overheard Donald say to the Prince, 
in such a strange voice one day, when they were on the terrace below 
and I on that above : 

“ You promised me, Karl, by all you held ‘sacred—if there is any- 
thing you hold sacred in heaven or earth !—that you would leave my 
sister alone ; and I hold you to your promise.” 

They passed out of hearing when Donald had said this, so I did 
not hear the Prince’s answer. At all events, after this he left 
Adeline alone. But he turned to Guinevere, and paid her as much 
attention as he had paid Adeline in the beginning. 

I could not understand my sister in these days. She, so proud 
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and cold to all the world, so indifferent to her own affianced lover, 
Morse Herbert, became somehow a transformed being with the 
Prince. He could make her sad or merry, enthusiastic or angry, 
by his anecdotes of things and persons, as no one else had ever 
been able todo. I have seen the tears in her eyes when he sang 
his plaintive Hungarian songs; and she never seemed to tire of his 
music. Hitherto she had certainly not been more enthusiastic about 
music than about anything else; now she would sit in a kind of 
hushed, rapt way when he played, and it was pathetic to see the 
way in which she came back to herself, and, as it were, reality, when 
he had finished. She grew, too, so much gentler to every one. 
Gentle is not quite the right word, for she was never anything but 
gentle—sympathetic, affectionate rather—and to me especially so; to 
every one, indeed, save poor Morse Herbert, and to him her former 
chilling indifference changed into something that looked like hate 
and fear. He saw it too. I knew that he did, although he said 
nothing to me; but I saw it in his sad, grave, wondering eyes, in 
his compressed lips, in his forced calmness, and in the flashes of 
fire that sometimes shot from his eyes when he looked at the Prince. 
Donald, too, was dreadfully disturbed. He had gone down before 
Guinevere, as all the world did, and he was madly in love with her. 
He knew that she was engaged, and he knew that there was no hope 
for him. That did not prevent his loving her, or wishing that there 
had been hope. Poor wretch! His love did him this good—it 
opened his eyes to his own vileness and made him ashamed of the 
infamous life he led in secret. For even if she had been free, he 
knew that he was unworthy of her; and that it would have been 
sacrilege to have mated such a pure and noble creature as she, such 
a spotless lily, such a stately swan, with a thing steeped to the lips 
in vice, a mere well-dressed, correctly-speaking ’Arry ! 

What a dreadful time this was! Under the smooth exterior of 
a pleasant country party, here were we all in such turmoil and 
tumult of doubt and fear and love and sorrow as made the whole 
thing a tragedy. 

I think I had as hard a part to play as any one. Guinevere made 
over Morse Herbert to me as if he had been a fan or a bouquet to 
hold. Whenever he wanted to be with her she used to call me on 
some pretext, and then glide quietly away and leave us together. 
For the most part she went off with the Prince, and naturally Morse 
could not be so rude as to leave me alone. 

I was so sorry for him! I used to feel that I would have thank- 
fully laid down my life to have'made him happy. I wondered at 
Guinevere as much as if she had been suddenly changed by some 
supernatural influence, and I hated the Prince more and more, 
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because of the pain that he caused my poor friend. And Morse was 
so grateful tome! It almost broke my heart to see how this fine, 
noble fellow clung to me because I was Guinevere’s sister, and how 
touched he was by my sympathy. 

One day he said: 

“Ah, Rachel! if only Guinevere had your sweet nature and lovely 
character; and if only she cared for me as much as you do, dear 
little sister!” 

“She is far better than I am, Morse,” I answered; “and some 
day she will love you as you deserve to be loved.” 

I felt my face grow crimson when I said this, and, in spite of 
myself, the tears would come into my eyes—I do not know why— 
only perhaps it pained and shocked me to think that my sister—my 
queen, my star, my beloved—should have fallen so far below her 
best self as not to love this noble fellow, and to give him pain 
because of such a man as the Prince. 

We were all out on the terrace that evening, and as usual the three 
men had clustered round Guinevere: Donald, the Prince, Morse 
Herbert. It was a kind of triangular duel among them—a trial 
of skill which should claim her attention and make himself the most 
favoured. Morse, with an outburst of passion and pride strangely 
unlike himself, seemed as if he stood on his rights and intended to 
make Guinevere respect and acknowledge them. The Prince, quiet, 
subtle, fascinating, offering homage like incense, asked mutely for 
favour. Donald, feverish, eager, and in some sense insolent, at 
least to the Prince, flung himself, as it were, on the spears of her 
scorn, but with a wild, strange air as if he wished to protect her— 
from whom or what? And all this while she stood as a queen 
among them, supreme in grace and beauty and unconquerable pride, 
at least to Morse and Donald, but all sweetness and almost tender- 
ness to the Prince. Adeline and I, with Mackenzie and one or two 
others, were at a little distance from them—just a few steps; but 
I stood where I could see and hear all. 

“ How beautifully the moon shines on the fountain ! ” said Guinevere 
suddenly, looking down the long, dark avenue to where the fountain, at 
the end, shone in the moonlight like some pale softly shrouded ghost. 

“Yes; let me take you to it,” said Morse Herbert eagerly, offering 
his arm. 

“Yes; let us go,” said Donald, ranging himself on her other side. 

The Prince said nothing, but he looked at her with pleading eyes, 
and she looked back at him with answering ones. 

“Very well, we will go,” said Guinevere. Then in her quiet, queenly 
way, turning to Morse, she said: “ Morse, bring Rachel. The Prince 
will take care of me.” 

VOL, LXIV. E 
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She ignored Donald Glenbarron altogether. 

Such a strangely rapt, such a wonderful look of love and triumph 
and delight came on the face of the Prince as he took her hand and 
drew it on his arm! He was playing no part here. He did truly and 
really love her. Who indeed could help it? But I saw Donald Glen- 
barron seize his arm and hold it for a minute as if in a vice, and I 
distinctly heard him say: “Scoundrel, you shall smart for this!” 
as he pushed past him rudely and left the terrace in a rage. 

Morse, too, was painfully agitated, and I could feel his arm tremble 
with suppressed passion. But what could he do? He was not the 
kind of man to make a vulgar brawl for the favour of any woman. 
If she preferred another to himself, though it broke his heart he 
would respect her choice. He might, being a man, find some occasion 
to revenge himself on his rival, but he would not make a scene in the 
presence of his lady, and he would not found his quarrel on her 
name. 

I did my best to console him, but my best was very very little. 
How could I console him in his terrible position with all the agony 
and humiliation that beset it? What were my fullest love and sym- 
pathy to him, compared with the want of Guinevere’s? He seemed 
pleased however by my tenderness, and he made my heart light for 
all its sorrowful heavings for him, by the way in which he said : 

“ My darling little sister, without you I should be wrecked indeed ! 
You are the only point of light in my present life. You are worth 
very much to me—you are very very dear.” 

“T wish I could make you happy,” I answered. “I would if I 
could, Heaven knows.” 

“TI know you would,” he said; “and so far as you can, you do. 
But things will have to come to an explanation. For my own self- 
respect I must not endure this position any longer. It is unbear- 
able and I should despise myself if I did not put an end to it. 1 
must make Guinevere explain herself clearly ; and if she cannot love 
me——” He stopped, for his voice suddenly broke, and I saw him 
raise his hand to his throat and loosen the knot of his necktie. 

“ Then we shall lose you again,” I said; and tears came into my 
eyes whether I would or no. 

“ You will never lose me,” he answered, pressing my hand kindly. 
“To the end of my life I shall never forget your sweet kindness to 
me in my trouble; and never cease to love you as my dear little 
sister, my sweet child-friend.” 

“Thank you,” I said; but I was not quite a child. I was nearly 
eighteen now. Guinevere was just twenty-three. 

That night there was an awful row among the men downstairs. I 
was standing by my open window, for I was too unhappy and be- 
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wildered to sleep, and I heard first Donald and Morse talking to- 
gether, then Donald and the Prince. I did not hear the whole con- 
versation of course. I did not listen, and I could not have heard it 
all even if I had listened. Besides, I did not wish to hear it. But 
I did hear Donald say to Morse: “ Leave him to me, Herbert, I will 
settle him better than you can;” and I heard him afterwards say to 
the Prince: “ You are a scoundrel—a bigger scoundrel than I thought 
you, Karl. If you do not drop it, I will expose you, cost what it 


” 


may. 

I will not add the oaths and bad language with which he clinched 
this declaration. I did not hear what the Prince said in reply. He 
had a soft low voice and always spoke in a rather subdued tone; but 
Donald’s voice was harsh and loud and rough, and he never modu- 
lated it, so that it was easy to hear his answer in return, though I 
could not catch a sound of the other. 

“T do not care,” he said. “I will face the exposure and live 
through it or go under, I do not care which, so long as I save that 
girl, of whom it is desecration to talk to such a villain as you, from 
the profanation of your so-called love.” 

After a moment, during which I heard the liquid murmur of the 
Prince’s voice, he said again: 

“Do your worst! If I am in your power, you also are in mine, 
and if I can save her, an ounce of lead more or less for myself 
makes very little difference.” 

Then I heard no more, for I went back into my room and shut the 
window close. I was trembling and terrified. It was as if I had 
seen just the shadow of some hideous monster advancing stealthily 
among us. I could not cry out in warning, and I did not know the 
name or shape of the destroyer. I only knew that Something was 
wrong, and that Guinevere was in danger now and to be made to 
suffer hereafter. I could do nothing however. I dared not go to 
Guinevere’s room; she was asleep, for I had left her asleep after I 
had read to her as usual. Every one was asleep!—even dear old 
nurse Brown, who had become my lady’s-maid after she had left off 
being my nurse, and who loved me really more than my mother did, 
even she was asleep in bed—where she had left me, and where 
I ought to have been now. I was the only one up and awake. I was 
obliged then to carry my secret as I best could until to-morrow. 
Even when to-morrow should have come, what could I do? 

Nothing. 

It was all taken out of my hands before I could speak, for Donald 
Glenbarron came up early into our private room, just after we had 
had our coffee, and so far fulfilled his threat to the Prince, that he 
told Guinevere to beware of him. 
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“ He is a rake, a gambler, and something worse,” he said. “ He is 
no more a prince than your footman is—no Hungarian, but just one 
of those well set up flashy adventurers of no nationality in particular, 
who wander about Europe seeking for young men of family on whom 
to prey, and for girls with fortunes to marry. Be advised in time,” 
he said passionately ; “you are going straight to your destruction 
else.” 

“ And you ask me to believe that you have brought an adventurer 
down here to your father’s house?” said Guinevere. “ Introduced 
him to your mother and sister and friends? Endorsed his deceit and 
helped him in this bitter insult to all you hold dear and ought to 
hold sacred ? I cannot think so ill of you! You accuse yourself of 
an amount of hardened villany of which I cannot possibly believe you 
capable !” 

She got up when she said this, her cheeks flushed, her eyes 
flashing. I had never seen her so excited, never so beautiful. 

“Tt is true,” said Donald. “Say what you like of me, you cannot 
say harder things than I deserve. But it is true.” 

“No; it is not true,” she answered. ‘ One way or the other you 
prove yourself unworthy of credit. You have either done what a 
man should be shot for doing, or you are telling a falsehood for 
personal spite and jealousy. I prefer to believe the latter.” 

“ Because you are infatuated, blinded, by your love,” said Donald, 
with more a groan than articulate human speech. “And I—I am 
infatuated by my love for you, Guinevere! No, no! it is not infatu- 
ation—it is all that I have of good left in me! But because I love 
you, I will try and save you at the cost of my own ruin. I brought 
this man here to buy his silence—it was his price. He has the pull 
on me, and this was all I could do to keep him quiet. But now I 
fling up the sponge. Let the worst come if it will. So long as you 
are saved I do not care what goes by the board.” 

“T will believe nothing,” said Guinevere, her pale proud face set 
like a mask. “ The Prince is an honest and an honourable gentleman, 
and this is merely the ruse of a jealous man’s mean anger. Unless 
he were to confess it with his own lips, I would believe nothing.” 

“Then, by Heaven, he shall! he shall be made!” said Donald, in 
a low concentrated kind of voice. 

Guinevere smiled in her sarcastic way. 

“You lose your time,” she said coldly; “and, pardon me, I am 
engaged.” 

So Donald Glenbarron had nothing for it but to leave the room, 
having staked his all on the throw which for the moment he had 
lost. 

The day was destined to be full of storms and adventures, of critical 
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moments and decisive interviews. After the ten o'clock breakfast, 
Guinevere and the Prince disappeared. No one saw them go, but all 
of us who were at the back of this pitiful drama missed them after a 
while and felt sure that they were together. So they were; in the 
library ; and when Morse Herbert and I went there—he on the pretext 
of finding a passage in Shakespeare that he wanted to show me, but 
both of us with the idea that we might meet Guinevere—sure enough 
we came upon her, standing by the table, her head erect, her lips set, 
her face as white as the handkerchief in her hand, and her proud calm 
eyes wet with tears. The Prince was on the terrace outside. He 
had evidently leapt from the window on hearing our footsteps at the 
door. 

When we entered, Guinevere came straight to us. 

“T want you to release me from my promise,” she said, looking 
into Morse Herbert’s face. “It can be no pain to you. I have made 
it evident to you from the first that I do not love you; and lately I 
have made it evident to you that I do love some one else. You cannot 
want to marry me under such conditions as these. Give me back my 
promise, and find some one who will appreciate you better.” 

“You ask me like this for what is dearer to me than my life?” 
said Morse, covering his face. 

“No,” she said calmly ; “I ask you for nothing of any value what- 
ever. Would you care to have the mere shell, the husk, a thing in 
which there was no life, a thing which would be a mere name? I 
tell you frankly and quietly, I do not love you, and I do love 
some one else. Can you keep me to my promise after that ?” 

“No,” said Morse in a low tone ; “ you are free.” 

Her face changed. Never before had she looked like this at Morse ; 
never had she seemed so near to loving him as when she was accepting 
her release from her engagement. She held out her hand. 

“T expected nothing else from you,” she said, in a moved, earnest, 
almost reverent kind of way. “God bless you! you are the truest 
gentleman I know—excepting one—and you deserve to be happy. 
God bless you, Morse !—and thank you.” Then she turned to me and 
drew me to her. “Comfort him, little Rachel,” she said gently. “I 
know now what he suffers.” 

In another moment she had gone, and I saw her join the Prince on 
the terrace and offer him her hand. 

“T am free now,” she said with a faint sweet smile; “and at last 
I have found my Prince Charming! ” 

_ The Prince turned to her as a man might turn to a goddess. He 
took her hand and kissed it. 

“And I have found my good angel, my queen, my deliverer!” he 
said, “To-day marks the birthday of my new life.” 
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The news soon spread through the Castle, and naturally caused an 
immense sensation. It was the talk of the hour, and no one seemed 
able to think of anything else. Morse Herbert, dismissed in so sum- 
mary a manner, and the Prince accepted in the next breath—no 
wonder people talked! But Guinevere had evidently “thrown her 
cap over the mill,” as the French say, and cared for neither king nor 
kaiser, neither reality nor appearance. There was an almost defiant 
air about her, calm and still as she was; a curious intention of pub- 
licity which struck every one, and me most of all. Had not the 
Prince been a man of higher rank than her own, one would have said 
that she had a certain manner of protection as she stood by him and 
made their relations evident to the watching world. But, indeed, it was 
protection—that is, a protest against Donald Glenbarron’s accusations. 
She loved him, and she gloried in showing her love. He was her 
Prince Charming found at last ; and she threw her pride in confessing 
her conqueror. 

Not an angel from heaven could have turned’her at that moment. 
She had always been supreme in her own life—I will not call it self- 
willed ; it is a harsh word, and I cannot judge her harshly. But she 
had been always given way to and made a little queen among us; 
and naturally now, when her heart was really touched and her whole 
being roused, she would not allow any one to influence her against 
her decision. My dear father was bitterly; distressed; my mother, 
who always upheld and took her part, this time was not with her ; 
Lord and Lady Glenbarron said they were shocked and sorry, and 
refused to vouch for the Prince in any way; Donald had disappeared, 
so he could say nothing; and Morse Herbert, who had gone, was 
not there to protect her, as else he would. But she bore it all without 
a word of regret, of apology, of self-defence. She merely said: “I 
love him; he is my choice. Come what may, he is the only man I 
will ever marry.” And there the thing ended. 

Other things ended as well as |Guinevere’s declaration—among 
them, both our stay and the Prince’s. The Glenbarrons said they 
could not sanction such extraordinary proceedings, and that the 
Prince must go. Of course that meant us as well; and in a short 
time the maids had packed our trunks and we were ready to leave. 
Guinevere insisted on the Prince coming with us. My father refused ; 
my mother remonstrated ; but my sister said in her quiet way: “ Then 
I go alone with him ;” and they had to yield. 

We were all in the morning-room bidding our hosts good-bye, for, 
though they disapproved strongly of the whole thing, they did not 
intend to make it a personal matter, and they wished to part on good 
terms. 

Just as we were shaking hands, a noise was heard in the hall—a 
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loud talking of many voices—among which we distinguished Donald’s 
rough deep tones; and presently a trampling of feet came to the door 
of the room where we were. It was opened, and Donald came forward 
with a quick step and a desperate air. His face was flushed, his 
eyes wild and bloodshot, his hair tossed back from his forehead, 
his whole bearing that of a man drunk with some strong emo- 
tion. He had a paper in his hand, and he was followed by two 
policemen. 


“That is the man,” he said, pointing to the Prince. ‘Do your 
duty.” 


The policemen closed on the poor fellow like two bloodhounds, and 
in an instant he was handcuffed. 

“That was unnecessary,” he said quite quietly. “I would have 
spared you now, coward and traitor!” he added to Donald ; “ but you 
shall die a dog’s death yet!” 

“ What does all this mean ?—what is it?” said Guinevere, going up 
to the policemen, and laying her hand on the shameful wrists of the 
man she loved. “ What insolence—what mistake—is this ?” 

“ Arrested on a warrant for forgery and coining, miss,” said one 
of the men in a matter-of-fact, business-like way. He could not 
have been less moved if he had said that it was an east wind or a 
south, 


“How came this mistake?” she asked of the Prince, still holding 
his wrists. 

Had she been speaking to a crowned king she could not have 
thrown more courtly reverence into her manner—had she been 
speaking to her acknowledged husband she could not have been more 
tender, more loving. It was wonderful—pathetic beyond words ; to 
us who knew her it was the saddest part of this whole sad moment. 

“T will explain it all to you, darling,” he said in answer. “Trust 
me—it will all come right. Say only,” he added, with a sudden change_ 
of manner—from artificial confidence to natural despair—* say only 
that you love me, and that you will forgive me.” 

“T love you; and I have nothing to forgive—all to respect, all to 
admire,” said Guinevere. 

And then, proud, cold, haughty Guinevere—our queen and our 
beloved—stooped her stately head and kissed the Prince’s shackled 
hands, 

I cannot tell you what followed on this. It was a sudden scene of 
violence, of terror, of confusion, where I knew and saw nothing 
excepting the wild face of Donald Glenbarron as he rushed on the 
Prince and was kept off by the officers. I heard awful words spoken 
and awful accusations made. The Prince, roused to fury equal to 
his own, accused Donald of crimes as black as his own ; and, at the 
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best, there was always that one infamy which could not be denied, 
inasmuch as, knowing what this man was, he had brought him to his 
father’s house and had introduced him to his mother and sister. 
The scene did not last very long; for the officers took away their 
prisoner—they had to remove Guinevere by force—and then Donald, 
with a wild embrace to his mother and Adeline, shaking hands with 
his father, and saying: “God bless you all, try to forgive me!” 
rushed from the room, and we saw him no more. From that day to 
this he has neither been seen nor heard of. Whether he blew out 
his brains in some lonely part of the mountains where he has never 
been found, or flung himself into the river and so was washed down 
to the sea, or went off to America or Australia under a feigned name 
—what he did, what became of him, no one knows, and I suppose no 
one ever will now. He was seen riding down the avenue at a tearing 
pace; and in the evening the horse came home dead-tired and lame 
and riderless. When he passed out of the lodge gates he passed out 
of existence, so far as all his old friends and former life went ; and 
his name is now a mere memory, no more. 

Our own family fortunes declined after this. My father’s heart 
broke under the shame and disappointment of the whole thing; and 
my mother died not long after him. We found ourselves left very 
poorly off indeed—which was the reason I imagine why my parents 
so much wished Guinevere to marry Morse—so that my darling, when 
she came to her heirship, had but little to inherit. Had she had 
more it would have been all the same to her, for she could not 
administer. Her mind had given way under the awful shock it had 
sustained; and though always calm and gentle, she was no longer 
herself. For years she was like this. Never violent, never wild, 
she lived in a kind of dream, hourly expecting the Prince and always 
prepared for his coming. It was an awful time! And when I was 
alone, before I came to my happiness, it was terribly desolate and 
dreary. She is better now, but not quite as she was before all this 
came on her. She has still her hallucinations—-still her false hopes 
and false beliefs, but she is no longer watched or guarded as before. 
Her only signs of malady now are, her belief that the Prince will 
some day return, if not to-day, then to-morrow; that this house and 
estate are hers; and that she gave Morse to me. For, naturally, you 
see that he married me; as I am his wife and the mother of his four 
boys? He married me when he came home again, five years after all 
this misery—when I was left alone in the world, without father or 
mother, with not much money considering how we had always lived, 
and with my darling sister in that sad state of health. And when he 
told me that he loved me, I nearly died for happiness! Of course we 
humour Guinevere in all she thinks and says. You see how he treats 
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her ?—as if she were a little queen? It pleases her to believe that she 
is the mistress here, as she would have been at the Knoll, and that 
she is a kind of minor sovereign ruling over her domestic vassals ; 
and why not let her be happy in her delusion? It is no hardship 
to me to treat her with semi-royal honours—and none to Morse. If 
his love for her has died out of the form it once had, his tenderness 
has not ; and nothing would be too hard for him to do which should 
give her pleasure. And why should I object to her fancy that I owe my 
husband to her generosity ? What does it signify? I know the con- 
trary. I know that he loves me for myself, and that I suit him, unlike 
as we are, more than perhaps Guinevere would have suited him. But 
Iwill not say that. If she could have loved him she would have been 
a fitter wife for him thanI. Do you think not?—really not? Well! 
who knows? At any rate we suit now. And if we can only bring up 
our darling boys to be as honourable and noble as their father, and 
keep my beloved sister from further pain, life will be very sweet to 
me to the end, and my blessings will have far outweighed my trials. 
And I think my boys will do well. The eldest is fourteen now, and 
few of his age are as strong in body or as forward in study. And the 
others are like him—that is for their age. So I feel more hope than 
fear for them. If only Guinevere could come quite right, and her 
mind recover all that it has lost! Perhaps, though, she is happier 
as she is, believing that the man she loved was what he seemed to be. 
I think she would die if she once realised the fact that her Prince 
Charming, whose shackled hands she kissed in reverence and love, was 
nothing but a nameless adventurer—a blackleg, a forger, and a 
coiner; and that he is still working out his time at Dartmouth! 
Hush! here she comes. You will not mind getting up, will you, and 
standing till she seats herself, and asks you to do so too? You see 
it pleases her to be like our queen; and, seeing all the grand and 
solid reality that she lost, why should we not indulge her with 
dreams and shadows ? 





Airs. Shelley at Pisa, 


We have lately been reminded of the contrast between the 
indifference (a stronger word might have been used) generally shown 
towards Shelley in his lifetime, and the eagerness with which every 
scrap of his writing is now collected.* This warm ‘interest certainly 
extends to every scrap of information about him,this family, and his 
circle, which is both new and authentic, and Mrs. Shelley’s letters 
have long been regarded as the best source from which any additional 
particulars can be gleaned. 

For some time after leaving England in 1818, she wrote more fully 
to Leigh Hunt and his wife than to any other correspondent. “You 
are the only people,” she says, writing on November 25th, 1819, 
“from whom we receive any letters except concerning business,’”—and 
the following hitherto unpublished portions of this correspondence 
(from a portion of the Leigh Hunt MSS. placed some time ago in the 
hands of Mr. Townshend Mayer) are extremely interesting. They con- 
tain Mrs. Shelley’s first impressions of Emilia Viviani, immortalised 
in ‘ Epipsychidion ;’ of Prince Mavrocordato, Improvvisatore Sgricci, 
and a certain Pisan professor whose name {does not appear, but who 
can unquestionably be identified with Pacchiani, notwithstanding the 
high praise here bestowed on “ the only Italian who has heart and soul.” 

The Shelleys, it is well known, like all highly imaginative people, 
made ideals of their friends, and in course of time were usually more 
or less disappointed by the reality. Hogg, Peacock, Emilia Viviani 
herself,} formed no exceptions to the rule, and in Pacchiani’s case the 
revulsion of feeling was much greater. Medwin tells us that 
according to Shelley every town or city had its own devil or 
diabolessa ; and that “the term seccatura, or drying up of all one’s 
faculties, mental and bodily, offers an idea of the effects they 
produce.” { He goes on with apparent gravity to describe Pacchiani 
as “ the devil of Pisa,” where he was known as I/ Signore Professore, 

* «TemMPLeE Bar,’ No. 243, vol. 62. 

+ “ The ‘ Epipsychidion’ I cannot look at. The person whom it cele- 
brates was a cloud instead of a Juno.”"——‘ Shelley’s Last Days,’ by Richard 
Garnett. Fortnightly Review, June 1878. 

t It is amusing to find Mrs. Shelley in a letter published by Mr. 
Buxton Forman (‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,’ No. 1789), applying this uncom- 


plimentary phrase to Medwin himself. “In plain Italian,” she says, “ he 
is a seccatura.” 
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though, like many of his brethren, he had “made a sinecure of his 
office (that of Belles-lettres) and only mounted the cathedra once.” 
He kept his place in society by the general dread of his bitter pen 
and tongue, obtained the entrée to any house he pleased by his 
wonderful conversational talent, and kept his footing by making 
himself “ generally useful.” 

He was, says Medwin, “a Mezzano, Cicerone, Conosciatore, Dilet- 
tante, and, I might add, Ruffiano.” In person he was tall and bony, 
with strongly marked features and gloomy black eyes. He was 
perpetually quoting what Madame de Staél used to call his tmagi- 
nary tragedies, as not a line of them was ever published. He is 
credited, however, with vast memory, profound erudition, and 
sparkling wit ; and Shelley is said to have compared his eloquence to 
that of Coleridge—* a swarm of ideas in a torrent of words.” It 
was this gift, says Medwin, “that made him for a time welcome at 
Shelley’s, where he passed many an evening in the week. I think I 
see him now, dissecting the snipes with his long, bony, snuffy fingers 
—he never used a knife or fork.” * 

Pacchiani was in the Catholic Church, and confessor to the family 
of Emilia Viviani ; he took Shelley and Medwin to the convent where 
the Contessina was immured, and where Shelley and Mary Shelley used 
afterwards frequently to visit her. “She was lovely,” says Medwin 
—her profuse black hair was tied in a simple knot like the Greek 
Muse in the Florentine Gallery, and displayed a forehead white as 
marble. Her features were Grecian in contour, her eyes changed 
from dark to light with her changing feelings. It was Pacchiani 
also, if Medwin’s somewhat florid narrative may be trusted, who, some 
years after Emilia’s marriage and Shelley’s death, accosted Medwin 
in Florence, and asking him somewhat mysteriously if he would 
like to see an old friend, took him to a dilapidated Florentine 
mansion, where Emilia, separated from her husband, was dying of 
consumption. 

Before giving Mrs. Shelley’s letters, it should be noted that her 
handwriting is peculiar, irregular, and not always very legible,t and 
most of her letters to the Hunts seem to have been written in haste. 
The earlier of the two which follow is in Italian, in some passages 
rather obscure. A translation is given here. 

* ‘Life of Shelley,’ vol. ii. Medwin also says that Mrs. Shelley drew 
Pacchiani “to the life” in her ‘ Valperga,’—probably as Benedetto Pepi— 
whom she describes as “ half a buffoon and half a madman.” 

t “I wonder what makes Mary think her letter worth the trouble of 
opening,” Shelley asks Mrs. Gisborne; “except, indeed, she conceives it 
to be a delight to decipher a difficult scrawl. She might as well have put, 


as I will—‘ My dear sir—? ? ? !!! Yours, &c.,’”—‘ Shelley Memorials,’ 
edited by Lady Shelley, p. 141. 
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“Pisa, December 3rd, 1820. 
“Do you believe, my dear friend, that it is very agreeable to us to 
write thousands upon thousands of letters, and to receive no reply? Why 
so cruel? In truth I cannot count the days, the long weeks and still longer 
months, which have passed without bringing us letters. Marianne and 
you are equally faithless. Who knows what may have happened to you 
both ? 

“ Perhaps a Lapland sorceress has transported you, not to the sweet airs 
and lovely scenes of the South, but to some bleak, dismal, inbound land, 
which has frozen all your love for us. 

“ However that may be, I certainly think that you in England are more 
hard and severe than we, when I see how few of your nobility defend the 
unfortunate Queen, whom I believe to be perfectly innocent. I feel much 
pity for that lady ; and when one reflects on the great difference between 
the villainous King and that good, compassionate lady who goes to visit 
her servant when ill with the plague, one is furious—he, whose character 
you have yourself depicted as most wicked; and she, whose greatest fault 
is that she amused herself with her domestics, instead of remaining in 
utter solitude when the slavish English nobles had entirely abandoned her. 
It is well known that it was the spies who excited the sentiment against 
her which exists in Italy. But notwithstanding that strong feeling, all 
the Italians say that the evidence was certainly not sufficient to condemn 
her—and indeed I think they have a much more favourable opinion of her 
since the trial than before. Every one is horrified at the indecency of this 
infamous case.* 

“Whilst writing this we have received a letter from dear Marianne, who 
tells us that you too had written. But that much-wished-for letter has 
not yet arrived. 

“T must tell you, my dear friend, of an acquaintance we have made—a 
professor at Pisa. He is really the only Italian who has heart and soul. 
He has high spirit, great genius, and an eloquence that carries one away. 
The poor Pisans think him mad, and tell so many stories of him that they 
force one to believe he is at all events rather odd—or, to use an English 
expression, eccentric. He said to me—‘ They think me mad, and it 
pleases me that they should so deceive themselves; but perhaps the time 
may come when they will see that it is the madness of Brutus.’ He 
comes to our house every evening, and always delights us with some 
original ideas. He speaks beautiful Italian, so different from the idiom 
of to-day that one might fancy oneself listening to Boccaccio or Macchia- 
velli speaking as they wrote. 





* It is curious to compare this passage with Shelley’s disgust at the 
“ mountains of cant ... about this vulgar cookmaid they call a queen,” in 
Mr. Garnett’s article before quoted; and the letter to Peacock (‘ Works of 
Thomas Love Peacock,’ vol. iii. p. 469), in which he says, “ Nothing, I 
think, shows the generous gullibility of the English nation more than 
their having adopted Her Sacred Majesty as the heroine of the day.” 
Mrs. Shelley's remark about the state of feeling in Italy with regard to the 
trial is, however, fully supported by Byron. ‘“ Nobody here believes a 
word of the evidence against the Queen,” he writes to Murray from 
Ravenna. “The very mob cry shame against their countrymen.”—‘ Moore’s 
Life of Byron,’ 3rd edition, vol. iii. p. 23. 
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“Then we have become acquainted with an improvvisatore—a man of 
great talent, much knowledge of Greek, and incomparable poetic genius. 
He improvises with wonderful passion and correctness. His subject was 
the future destiny of Italy. He recalled how Petrarch had said that 
neither the lofty Alps nor the sea could defend this decayed and vacillating 
country from its foreign masters. ‘ But,’ he said, ‘I see the Alps grow 

¢ higher, and the waves mount up in wrath, to hinder the approach of their 
enemies.’ Unfortunately, he, like certain poets in our own country, takes 
more pleasure in the momentary plaudits of a theatre, and in being féted 
by the ladies, than in studying for posterity. 

“You see that as day by day we become acquainted with a few more 
Italians, we take a greater interest in the threatened war at Naples. 
What will they do? The Neapolitan nobles are brave and independent, 
but the populace are slaves. Who can tell whether the troops would 
resist the Austrians? Every Italian sighs for liberty, but here as in all 
countries the poor have no power and the rich are not inclined to risk 
their money. The Italians love money even more than the English. 
The wealthy English love gold, but the Italian nobles are enamoured of 
copper and glitter. . . their half-farthings receive as much respect from 
them as shillings do from us. 

“There is another acquaintance of ours, romantic and pathetic—a girl of 
nineteen, the daughter of a Florentinenoble. She is beautiful and clever, 
and she writes Italian with an elegance and refinement equalling the best 
writers of Italy’s best period. But she is most unhappy. Her mother is 
one of the worst of women, and being jealous of the beauty and ability of 
her daughter, she shuts her up in a convent, where she only sees waiting- 
maids and fools. Confined to two little rooms looking only on the very 
unpicturesque kitchen-garden of the convent, she unceasingly laments 
her hard fate. Her only hope is in marriage. But her very existence is 
almost a secret—so how can she be married? I will tell you, my friend, 
how marriages are made in this country. And I can vouch for the truth 
of what I say, because at this very moment, while writing to you, I have 
before my eyes a proposal for a Pisan girl. The lawyer who was employed 
to draw it up begins his document thus: . . .” 


Then follows a rather tedious transcript of a formal proposal of 
marriage, in which the intending bridegroom’s appearance, habits, 
education and prospects are fully described, but nothing is asked 
about the young lady except her age and the amount of her dowry. 
“Such is an Italian betrothal!” exclaims Mrs. Shelley. Adding that 
although tyrants as regards the marriage of their children, Italian 
parents are kind and indulgent nei affari communi di giorno in giorno. 


“Up to this time we have had no winter. We are enjoying soft airs 
and bright sunshine in December. The autumn rains are over, and the 
country, though stripped and bare, laughs beneath a radiant sky. Do you, 
oh, my friend, leave all your woes, and for a few moments enjoy also my 
beautiful Italy. I hope this letter may have that effect. God keep you, 
and all those who belong to you. Shelley and Claire send thousands on 
thousands of affectionate greetings. Farewell. 

“ Your constant friend, 
“ MARINA.” 
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The improvvisatore mentioned as a new acquaintance in this letter, 
and more fully described in the one which follows, was Sgricci, who, 
according to Medwin, impressed Byron almost as much as he did the 
Shelleys. Mrs. Jameson, in her ‘Diary of an Ennuyée,’ says 
Sgricci’s genius was considered “almost supernatural.” Medwin 
tells us that he died young, having obtained a pension from govern- 
ment, which “ extinguished his powers;” and he adds the humane 
proverb that “singing birds must not be too well fed.” * 


“ December 29th, 1820. 
“My DEAR FRIEND, 

“We have been very anxious to hear from you since we saw that your 
paper had been honoured with the peculiar attention of the A.G. [Attorney- 
General], yet no letters come. . . . Before this comes to hand you will 
of course have written—one of your letters, which are as rare as foun- 
tains in the stony Arabia, will have given us a brief pleasure. Why 
do you not write oftener? Ah, why are you not rich, powerful, and 
enjoying ? 

“We have just been delighted with a parcel of your ‘Indicators,’ but they 
also afford full proof that you are not so happy as you ought to be. Yet 
how beautiful they are! The one upon the ‘ Deaths of Little Children’ 
was a piece of as fine writing and as exquisite feeling as I ever read. To 
us, you know, it must have been particularly affecting.t Yet there is one 
thing well apparent. You, my dear Hunt, never lost a child, or the ideal 
immortality would not suffice to your own imagination as it naturally does, 
thinking only of those whom you loved more from the overflowing of 
affection than from their being the hope, the rest, the purpose, the support 
and the recompense of life. 

“T hardly know whether I do not tease you with so many letters, yet you 
have made no complaint of that, and besides, you always like to hear 
«bout Italy, and it is almost impossible not to write something pleasing 
to you from this divine country, if praises of its many beauties and its 
delights be interesting to you. 

“T have now an account to give you of a wonderful and beautiful exhi- 
bition of talent which we have been witnesses of—an exhibition peculiar 
to the Italians, and like their climate, their vegetation and their country, 
fervent, fertile, and mixing in wondrous proportions the picturesque, the 
cultivated and the wild—until they become, not, as in other countries, one 
the foil of the other, but they mingle, and form a spectacle new and 
beautiful. We were the other night at the theatre, where the improvvisa- 
tore whom I mentioned in my last letter delivered an extempore tragedy. 
Conceive of a poem as long as a Greek tragedy, interspersed with choruses, 
the whole conceived in an instant: the ideas and verses and scenes flow- 
ing in rich succession, like the perpetual gush of a fast falling cataract ; 





* ‘Life of Shelley,’ vol. ii. p. 44. 

+ The Shelleys lost their daughter Clara in the autumn of 1818, and 
William in June 1819. In an earlier letter to Mrs. Leigh Hunt, Mrs. 
Shelley writes—‘“ May you, my dear Marianne, never know what it is to 
lose two only and lovely children in one year—to watch their dying 
moments—and then at last to be left childless and for ever miserable.” 
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the ideas poetic and just ; the words the most beautiful, scelte, and grand 
that his exquisite Italian afforded. He is handsome—his person small 
but elegant, and his motions graceful beyond description. His action was 
perfect, and the freedom of his motions outdo the constraint which is ever 
visible in an English actor. The changes of countenance were of course 
not so fine as those I have’ witnessed on the English stage, for he had not 
conned his part and set}his\features. But it was ene impulse that filled 
him—an unchanged deity;who spoke within him—and his voice surpassed 
in its modulations the melody of music. 

“The subject was ‘ Iphigenia in Tauris.’ It was composed on the Greek 
plan (indeed he followed Euripides in his arrangement and in many of his 
ideas) without the division of acts, and with choruses. Of course if we 
saw it written, there would be many slight defects of management— 
defects amended when*seen. But many of the scenes were perfect, and 
the recognition of Orestes and Iphigenia was worked up beautifully. 

“T do not know how this talent may be appreciated in the other cities of 
Italy, but the Pisans are noted for their want of love, and of course entire 
ignorance of the fine arts. Their opera is miserable—their theatre the 
worst in Italy. The theatre was very nearly empty on this occasion. The 
students of the university half filled the pit, and the few people in the 
boxes were foreigners, except two Pisan families who went away before it 
was half over, God*knows what this man would be if he laboured and 
became a poet for posterity instead of an improvvisatore for the present! 
I am inclined to think that in the perfection in which he possesses this art, 
it is by no means an inferior power to that of a printed poet. There have 
been few improvisatores} (sic) who have, like him, joined a cultivated 
education and acquirements in languages rare among foreigners. If 
however his auditors were refined, and as the oak or the rock to the 
lightning, feeling in their inmost souls the penetrative fire of his poetry, 
I should not find fault with,his making perfection in this art the end of 
his exertions. But to improvise to a Pisan audience is to scatter otto of 
roses amidst the overweighing stench of a charnel house—pearls to swine 
were economy in comparison. As Shelley told him the other night, he 
appeared in Pisa as Dante among the ghosts. Pisa is a city of the dead, 
and they shrank from his living presence. 

“The name of this improvvisatore is Sgricci, and I see that his name is 
mentioned in your “Literary Pocket-Book.’ This had made me think that 
it were an interesting plan for this same pretty Pocket-Book if you were 
to give some small account, not exactly a biographical sketch, but 
anecdotical and somewhat critical, of the various authors on the list. 
Sgricci has been accused of carbonarism, whether truly or not I cannot 
judge. I should think not, or he would be trying to harvest at Naples 
instead of extemporising here. From what we have heard of him, I believe 
him to be good,* and his manners are gentle and amiable, while the rich 
flow of his beautifully-pronounced language is as pleasant to the ear as a 
sonata of Mozart. I must tell you that some wiseacre professors of Pisa 
wanted to put Sgricci down at the theatre, and their vile envy might have 





* In a letter published last year by Mr. Buxton Forman, Mrs. Shelley 
writes of Sgricci to Miss Clairmont—“ In a room he is amusing ; I believe 


him to be good . . .on the theatre he is as a god.” —‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,’ 
No. 1789. 
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frightened the god from his temple, if an Irishman who chanced w be in 
the same box with him (sic, query them) had not compelled him (sic) to 
silence. The ringleader of this gang is called Rosini, a man, a speaker of 
folly in a city of fools; bad, envious, talkative, presumptuous, and one— 
‘ chi mai parla bene di chichessia, 0 di guei vivono o dei morte.’ He has 
written a long poem which no one has ever read, and, like the illustrious 
Sotheby, gives the law to a few distinguished blues of Pisa. Well, good- 
night. To-morrow I will finish my letter, and talk to you about our unfor- 
tunate young friend, Emilia Viviani.” 


The long account of the Contessina which follows, substantially 
the same as that in the Italian letter already given, will be found in 
the ‘ Correspondence of Leigh Hunt,’ vol. i. p. 160. In extracting 
this passage, beginning with the words, “ He has written a long 
poem,” the editor has inadvertently, inserted after “ He ” [Shelley], 
and after “long poem ” [the ‘ Epipsychidion’], misled apparently by 
the speedy transition to Emilia Viviani. The singular inappro- 
priateness of describing Shelley as giving the law to the Pisan blues 
is self-evident. The Italian “Sotheby,” so strongly denounced by 
Mrs. Shelley, is referred to by Medwin as “ Rosini, author of that 
episode to the Promessi Sposi, the Monaca di Monza.”* 


“ Winter began with us on Christmas Day,” Mrs. Shelley continues. 
“ Not that we have had hard frost, but a cold wind sweeps over us, and the 
sky is covered with dark clouds, and the cold sleet mizzles down. I under- 
stand that you have had as yet a mild winter. This and the plentiful 
harvest will keep the poor somewhat happier this year—yet I dare say you 
now see the white snow before your doors. Even warm as we are here, 
Shelley suffers a great deal of pain in every way—perhaps more even than 
last winter. 


“ January 1st, 1821. 

“ Although I always think it of bad augury to wish you a good new year. 
yet as I finish my letter on this day, I cannot help adding the compliments 
of the season, and wishing all happiness, peace and enjoyment in this 
commencing year to you, my dear, dear Marianne, and all who belong to 
you. I thank you for all the good wishes I know you have made for us. 
We are quiet now: last year there were many turbulences—perhaps this 
there will be fewer. 

“We have made acquaintance with a Greek, a Prince Mauro Cordati + 
(sic), a very pleasant man, profound in his own language, and who, although 
he has applied to English little more than a month, begins to relish its 





* Medwin’s imaccuracy is often deplored by Shelley commentators. 
The printers seem to have done their utmost to exaggerate it. Speaking 
of Peacock’s well-known poem, ‘Rhododaphne,’ Medwin is made to say— 
“T refer to ‘ Rhododendron’”! 

+ Prince Mavrocordato is called in Moore’s ‘ Life of Byron’ the only 
leader of the Greek cause “ worthy the name of statesman ;” and his name 
is so inseparably associated with that of Byron that it is startling to find 
him surviving till 1865, 
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beauties, and to understand the genius of its expressions in a wonderful 
manner. He was done up by some alliance, I believe with Ali Pacha, and 
has taken refuge in Italy from the Constantinopolitan bowstring. He 
has related to us some very infamous conduct of the English powers in 
Greece, of which I should exceedingly like to get the documents and to 
place them in Grey, Bennett, or Sir F. B. [Francis Burdett]’s hands. 
They might serve to give another knock to this wretched system of 
things. 

“We are very anxious to hear the event of the meeting of Parliament, as 
I suppose you are in England. Perhaps we exiles are ultra-political, but 
<ertainly I have some hopes that something fortunate will soon happen 
for the state of things in England. 

“ And Italy? The King of Naples has gone to Troppau with the consent 
of his Parliament, and that is the latest news. We begin, we hope, to see 
the crimson clouds of rising peace. And if all is quiet southwards, we 
have some thoughts of emigrating there next summer. Adieu, my dear 
Hunt. 

“ Most affectionately yours, 
“ MARINA.” 


On the side of the letter containing the address, Mrs. Shelley adds 
a request that “a dozen papers of middle-sized pins, an assortment 
of good needles, a small pointed pair of scissors, an excellent pen- 
knife of several blades, a steel-topped thimble, and a few sticks of 
sealing-wax,” may be sent to Horace Smith for her. ‘“ Add also a 
few hundreds of Brama’s pens,” she says, “and let the needles be in 


a very small morocco case, such as they make on purpose for 
needles.” 

So ends Mary Shelley’s letter; which, like all her letters that we 
have had the opportunity of reading, confirms Thornton Hunt's 
statement that the friendship between her and Leigh Hunt “ stood 
the test of many vicissitudes—both persons being very sensitive in 
feeling, quick in temper, and thoroughly outspoken.” 
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The Open Chest. 


Sapty I stepped to my mother’s room— 

She had travelled away, and came home no more: 
Now she lay in the quiet tomb— 

Lonely and orphaned, my heart was sore. 


Her chest stood open; I found it to-day 
Just as she left it, in haste to depart : 
Things strewed about, in the usual way, 
When horses wait at the door to start. 


There lay her Prayer-book, open’ wide, 

With household bills, in her writing fair ; 
And left from her breakfast, the day she died, 
A morsel of cake still crumbled there. 


The prayer I read where the page lay turned— 
My trembling heart now beat in fear— 

The prayer of a mother whose spirit yearned 
For heavenly blessing on children dear. 


I read the writing her hand had traced— 
No longer my pain might be suppressed— 
Read her figures, and tore in haste 

Joy’s reckonings from my aching breast. 


I gathered up, with a pious care, 
Each tiniest crumb of her little cake ; 
ate of the choking morsel there, 
And wept till my heart was like to break. 
Lenav. 
Translation by C. B. 


Che Story of Marie Dumont, A Farmer's Daughter. 


WRITTEN TO HER MARRIED Sister, Louise Corti. 
By LADY POLLOCK. 


IV. 


THERE is a good old servant here called Gervais, with whom I now and 
then have a chat; he told me yesterday he was glad the Countess 
had engaged me, for he said I looked good: “if only,” he added, 
“you were less pretty.” ° 

“Qh,” said I, “I’m sure I don’t err on that side: I never was any- 
thing but a plain farmer’s daughter.” 

“Eh! Eh!” he replied, shrugging his shoulders, “that depends 
on taste.” He asked me my history, and was interested so much 


that every evening he questions me about André and Dr. Laurent. 
He is a shrewd, worthy old man, and attached to the Countess ; but 
what surprises me is that he never speaks of the Count, and Made- 
moiselle Hélene rarely mentions her papa. She is a reserved little 


girl, and resolute. I think her clever, but her mother is more attrac- 
tive. I fear my dislike to Giuglino has taken too much hold on me: 
for when this little girl laughs shrilly I think of him and shudder ; 
yet most children are shrill, and I ought not to mind it—above all, I 
ought never to fancy even a passing likeness between two creatures 
so different. I must try to get rid of this hideous recollection. To- 
day Héléne got upon my lap, kissed me and said, “I love you.” 

I replied, “ And I too love you and your mother.” 

She clasped me round the neck and whispered, “‘ But there is one 
coming who will perhaps not please you.” 

I asked what she meant, and she said, “ Ask Gervais.” Afterwards 
when I went to help Madame to dress, I saw a letter on her dressing- 
table and I noticed tears on her cheek. She didn’t speak till I was 
leaving the room, when she called me back and said, ‘‘ Marie Dumont, 
you look good—you will be true to me, and as you have suffered you 
will feel for me.” She stretched her hands towards me, and I knelt 
at her feet. 

“Madame,” I said, “if you are in trouble, depend upon my 
service.” 

“Don’t ask me what it is,” she replied ; “I cannot tell you.” 

I rose, and as I left her said, “ Rely upon my discretion.” I then 
went to play with my little Hélene—we romped together till her bed- 

F 2 
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time. She soon fell into a sound sleep and then I, exhausted with my 
game and my many emotions, leant my head back in my chair and 
slept also. 

The next day Gervais told me that the Count was expected. 

“Ts that the reason,” I asked, “ that the Countess is unhappy?” 

“ Perhaps it may be,” he replied, and here our conversation ended. 
But in the evening, when Héléne was asleep, the old man drew his 
chair near mine and said in a low tone, “ You are right—she cries 
because she dreads the Count.” 

“ What then is he?” 

“A ruffian.” 

“Ah!” 

“Yes: and yet she still has a kind of passionate love for him. Can 
you understand that ?” 

“Yes, M. Gervais, for if Madame Lolotte were to go away, I 
think I could love my father again.” 

“ Ay ; but this was not like a father and daughter, this was a mad 
passion. Mademoiselle de Neuville, who was a Belgian, eloped from her 
home with the Count Amédée du Vallon, a Frenchman of the South. 
Her parents refused their consent to her marriage with him. They 
did well so far, and would have done better if they had shut her up 
somewhere out of his reach. Their objection was to his character, for 
he was known as what the French call a vivewr, and many women had 
been in trouble on his account. Madame de Neuville’s feeling was so 
strong against him that she refused to see her daughter after she 
became the Countess du Vallon ; but I was fonder of the young lady than 
her mother was and followed her fortunes, which I soon saw were bad 
enough. The Count was a confirmed gambler and a libertine. When 
the Countess became pregnant he made sure of a boy, and when the 
girl was born he was unkind and neglectful. His absences are long 
now, and his returns, which used to be hailed with joy, are met with 
terror, the more because of money destined to Mademoiselle Héléne, 
but under the control of her mother. The Countess has but one friend 
to confide in—an elder sister, Madame de Goncourt, who married a 
Parisian, and is happier than herself. I can’t tell you more now, 
and I don’t want to frighten you.” 

I said that I had heard enough and that I should keep out of the 
Count’s way. A letter from Rose the next morning, and by the same 
post one from André, told me that he had left Zellenberg to accom- 
plish himself in wood-carving with a well-known artist at Lucerne, 
that Zellenberg had become intolerable to him, and that he could 
no longer live with his mother. Pierre le Roux had entered 
Dr. Laurent’s household as a confidential servant, where he would 
be safe from Madame Lolotte’s cajoleries, André said that he was 
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thankful to be even a few hours nearer to me than before, and 
whatever he says is true. 

Rose speaks of Madame Lolotte with disgust, of Pierre with evident 
partiality ; she is content to be at Madame Joliet’s, where she can 
pet my pets, and where her thoughts of me are not those of unmixed 
pain. Her letter is ill written, but well felt. She can’t spell, but 
her heart is in her words, and Pierre will be mistaken if he doesn’t 
make her his wife.—Hark !—a carriage. 

The Count is come! I must put on Héléne’s best frock—such 
are my orders—after which I will write to André and then to Rose. 
How thankful Iam to Dr. Laurent who made writing easy to me ; 
if it were not, how far, far, far I should be from André, my own 
André, my love, my sweetheart! I will not resume for four days 
my narrative to you, sister and mother in one; at the end of this 
week I make up my packet, for Madame le Bon’s travelling agent is 
then going to Geneva and will take charge of my manuscript for 
you. In this way you read me long after the events, but they are not 
the less new to you. If the Countess had been a widow I could have 
been tolerably happy with her, but already I hate the Count. I hear 
his voice—how loud he talks and how imperatively. He calls Hélene ; 
fortunately she is dressed now, but she has turned white: she is 
evidently afraid, and seems to make an effort to run out of the room. 
Now I am alone ; alone with André. 

* * om * * * 

Six days have passed—my packet is gone to you. I have only 
met the Count once on the stairs, and, thank God! he took no notice 
of me. His valet is an Alsatian, and Gervais has whispered to me, 
“Beware of his valets: this one is new, but the last who left him in 
his travels, carrying off some jewellery with him, was the promoter 
of his vices, and such are the men he employs.” So if Frangois 
stops Mademoiselle Héléne to speak to her as she goes out, I affect 
great haste and take her quickly away. 

I have just received an order to pack up the Countess’s things, 
my own, and Héléne’s: we are all going to Nice to-morrow. The 
Countess looks pale. I feel that I shall be farther from André. 
Nobody seems glad except the child, who is not fond of Paris. My 
charge and I are to be in a separate carriage, for the Count is bored 
with children in travelling—Gervais and Frangois, the valet, will be 
with us. The Countess has given me a black silk dress; she says 
I must dress in the French fashion, or I shall be too remarkable. 

I feel strange in it as the monkeys must who are dressed up like 
men, but old Gervais has pronounced me divine, and Héléne is never 
tired of stroking down my silk. 

If the Count has not seen me, I have seen him: a dark, 
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large man, with heavy moustache, a great deal of black curly hair, 
brown eyes, and a formidable jaw. The lower part of his face has 
a puffy appearance, which detracts from such good looks as he might 
otherwise possess. 

To-morrow we start ; I am heavy at heart, but Héléne is so pleased 
that I can’t help sympathising with her childish joy, and all the 
more because she is generally too little like a child. . . . 


Nice. 


Here I broke off, and for six days have not taken my pen in hand. 
We are in a fine hotel—/’ Hotel Royal—not so solidly handsome, 
but more showy than the Count’s house in the Champs Elysées, and 
with a garden looking upon mountains which remind me of my 
native land. Here at least we have nature round us, and with my 
little charge I hope for long rambles in the country. 

The Count, happily, is seldom with us. He is never at home till 
late at night. . . . A week has passed. The flowers and the moun- 
tains are comforters, and Héléne loves me. But the Countess looks 
sadder even than in Paris. I try to persuade her to walk with us, 
but she tells me she is too tired. Gervais says she is afraid of 
meeting the Count. I can easily believe this, for, do you know, one 
day as I crossed the street I saw him—not facing me, luckily, but 
a little way off at my right, his face half turned away—and with 
him was a painted woman, less coarse than Madame Lolotte, but of 
that sort, if I am not much mistaken. 

I hurried on, and kept well between him and Hélene, yet I fancy 
he saw us, for he is quick, and seems always on the alert. Did he 
come to Nice for this woman, or for play? Gervais says he plays 
high, and that he has had a run of luck here, which is the secret 
of the boisterous good-humour with which he occasionally fayours 
his wife. 

Hark! her bell. I must go to her at once... . Awonder! The 
Countess called me to look over some dresses with her, for she is 
going to the public ball to-morrow at the Count’s desire. She has 
determined on a black dress of rich satin with a bodice and overskirt 
of jet lace, a bouquet of yellow roses in her head and one to corres- 
pond on the shoulder. This toilet will suit her fair face, and I am 
sure she will be the most distinguished woman in the ballroom. 

I have just seen Gervais, who is quite out of spirits. He talks 
to me as if he thought me comparatively happy ; so does the Countess. 
Oh! Louise if they only knew; but 1 think it a duty to bear my 
trials with all the strength I can, and not to distress others with 
my afilictions. The child, who seemed cold at first, is loving now, 
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and likes to hear about my home, and I am gradually getting rid 
of the image of Giuglino, which at first she conjured up. She 
has discovered, through:her mother, I suppose, that my father ill- 
treated me, and she now and then shyly questions me, but I reply, 
“TI must not talk of this, and I wish to forget it.” Then Héléne 
puts her arms round my neck, and cuddles me, clinging to me as if 
her heart were with me. . . . 

I have dressed the Countess for the ball, and to my astonishment 
she put colour on her cheeks. I ventured to remonstrate, but she 
said, “The Count has ordered it, Marie. Say no more.” 

Wonder-struck, I remained dumb, and saw her go off with the 
Count in a little britzka, not less beautiful, but less distinguished 
than she was with her pale face. This woman’s fate seems so bitter 
that I forget myself in her consuming sorrow. The rouge bewilders 
me; Gervais must talk to me to-night. . . . Just as I wrote, Gervais 
crept into the nursery, Hélene being asleep, and I told him what 
I had seen. A groan was my only answer. I pressed for words, 
and he said, “No, I will not trouble your good heart with my sus- 
picions, only believe me,” here he lowered his voice, for we heard the 
child turn in her bed, “the Count is a man as depraved as it is 
possible to conceive.” 

“T thank God,” I said, “that I never need go near him.” 

“ Avoid him,” said Gervais, crossing himself, as if he were the 
devil. He then wished me “Good-night,” and went away on 
tip-toe, unwilling that Frangois should know how much we are 
friends. 

The Countess returned home late. She was flushed, and her eyes 
glittered. She was agitated, and after I had taken off her dress, 
she asked for her dressing-gown, and told me I might go to bed as 
she was going to the Count’s room. I obeyed, more amazed than 
before. It is the first time she has entered his room since his arrival. 
Unhappy woman! is she attempting to forgive the unforgivable, and 
will she go like the poor mouse to the trap? I can’t tell you how 
much I pity her. The next day the Count walked with her in the 
garden early, but left her at noon and was not home till late at 
night. His return was marked by his loud singing in the passage. 
He often sings. Francois has told Gervais that his master’s run 
of luck at play has been startling, and that in consequence he doubles 
his stakes. 

I have just left the Countess. She is ina new mood. She has 
looked out another dress, has arranged its accompaniments with care, 
and has announced her intention of going to the Baroness Wertheim’s 
reception to-night. She will wear a delicate pink silk with a festoon 
of dark ivy leaves, and a branch of ivy in her hair. . . . 
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I have dressed her: she is gone, without the Count, who is to 
meet her. Another long evening for me. Oh, my dear André, 
I shall pass it in writing to you. I had a letter from him yesterday, 
in which he told me he was thankful to be out of sight of the farm ; 
when near it he was afraid of himself and the devil, for to meet the 
woman and the child of José was to long to do an evil deed; so often 
he had longed, that he was forced to depart. Don’t blame him, 
Louise: he has fled from his wrath, and remember that the passion 
of a man is great. 

* * * * * * 

I am unexpectedly interrupted in my letter: the Countess has 
returned home early. 

* x * * * * 

I have just left her, and in what a state! her eyes so red as to 
eclipse her rouge, her hands trembling, and so weak she was that she 
sat down while I unfastened her dress. I dared not speak, but when 
I wished her good-night, she extended her hand to me, pressed mine, 
and said sobbing, “ Perhaps my only friend.” 

Her distress so unnerved me that I remained transfixed. What 
a fool I am to long to say something and not to find my speech. 

I am but a servant; if only she could have one of her own class 
near her to feel as Ido. Surely never was a lady so unfortunate. I 
went to bed with the sorrows of my mistress at my heart. And 
now Gervais has told me those suspicions which he concealed before. 

To-day the Count brought M. Oscar de Wertheim, a son of Baron 
Wertheim, to the house. The Countess refused to see him, or any 
one. She said she was too ill. The Count entered her room abruptly, 
and I as abruptly left it with Héléne; but asI closed the door, I 
heard his voice raised, and its harsh sound frightened me; the child 
also heard and trembled. I thought it best to take her out of doors, 
and quickly dressed her ; then knocking at my lady’s door, I asked if 1 
could be of any use to her. <A volley of oaths from the Count replied 
to my question, and he asked his wife why she kept that devil of a 
Swiss woman about her. Timid tones interrupted by sobs from the 
Countess told me that I might go out; I went, holding the little 
Hélene by the hand—she was shaking with agitation. I took her 
out into the beautiful country and told her stories. She asked for 
that of William Tell; but she was so much worked up at the 
description of the tyrant Gessler that I was almost afraid she was 
thinking of her father, and I tried to divert her attention. Presently 
we met Francois, who was wearing the Count’s coat, with a cigar in 
his mouth, trying to look aristocratic. 

Héléne said, “ You have got on my papa’s coat;” and I said, “ It 
doesn’t fit you.” 
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He answered that it was a little loose, but he meant to grow to it, 
he should try what good feeding would do. He walked by my side 
a little way, but I didn’t encourage his talk all about the play at the 
Salle, and he soon disappeared. Héléne’s spirits gradually returned, 
and I took her home quite well again. I then went to the Countess’s 
room and found her sleeping: not peacefully—trouble pursues her 
even when asleep. 

In the evening Gervais had a talk with me: he told me that M. de 
Wertheim openly expressed his admiration of the Countess, and that 
the Count thought to get some advantage out of his passion ; this was 
the secret of the rouge and of his sudden patronage of his wife, and she 
had found it out at Madame de Wertheim’s reception. She was almost 
mad, and would probably soon be actually as ill as to-day she had 
pretended to be. I listened with hot indignation. “Could such things 
be,” I said, “ and why did not the Almighty strike this man dead with 
a thunder-stroke ? ” 

Gervais crossed himself. “ We must not,” said he, “ question the 
ways of the Lord, who is slow in his wrath. Ifa woman ruled the 
universe,” he said, with his ironical smile, “it might be different ; but 
as it is, all we can do is to help the weak-hearted, and we must bide 
our time. Yet surely the hour will come, and then, Marie, you and I 
will act together.” 

I gave my hand to the old man and said, “ We will;” upon which 
we parted for the night, and I fell to reflecting, thinking that perhaps 
the unhappy Countess was expiating her fault of disobedience to her 
mother ; but I had no right to think so, I who am but a young girl, 
not a prophet to interpret the ways of our Father in Heaven. 

Gervais was right ; the next day the Countess was seriously attacked 
with fever, in the evening delirium came on. The Count followed the 
doctor into her room. Was it a spark of humanity that impelled him, or 
«was it a fear of what she might say ? At all events he assumed interest. 

The doctor prescribed soothing potions to be administered with care, 
and asked who there was to measure the doses. ‘‘ There is a Swiss 
woman,” replied the Count, “whom my wife affects, and Gervais 
reports her careful.” 

“Marie,” said the Countess at this moment—“ Marie dear, dip me 
a handkerchief in eau de Cologne, and bind it over my forehead as tight 
as you can.” I was sitting at her bedside in a dark corner and rose 
to obey her. The Count was looking out at window with his back 
to me, but the doctor kept his eyes fixed on my proceedings. When I 
had done, he said, “Good! you know what you are about, and I am 
sure you will follow my directions.” 

The Count didn’t wait to hear more, and before the doctor 
departed he was gone. Dr. le Blane took notice of a sigh of relief 
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from his patient, but I said nothing in reply. I felt myself on 
dangerous ground. . . . Ina few days the Countess recovered, and 
her husband rewarded her for her recovery by unusual attention and 
even gallantry ; he pushed his complaisance so far as to ask her one 
evening if she would come to the Salle de Jeu to see him win. She 
said no; she should be afraid to see him lose, for luck might turn. 

“Not yet,” he said, “I have not yet tempted providence. As 
soon as I have made my fortune I shall say good-bye to Nice.” 

Thus a week passed, the Count in overbearing high spirits, and 
his wife, to my surprise, occasionally seeming to share his hilarity. 
M. de Wertheim only once called here, and it happened then that my 
mistress was really out. 

One day the Count came home radiant; the Countess was at the 
piano; I was teaching Héléne to read at the other end of the room, 
He put his arms round his wife’s neck, took her hands off the piano, 
and clapping them together, said, “ Now be glad, and don’t say you 
get nothing by my luck at play. Ah!” (a noise of feet in our 
passage) “there he is !—be prepared for a surprise.” 

“There he is!’” exclaimed the Countess with a look of alarm, and 
jumping from the seat. “Who? Who?” 

“Not a bogie, my baby,” replied the Count—“ not a bogie.” Then 
he went to the door, and there entered, not M. de Wertheim 
as I half feared, but a portly, shrewd-faced man with a bag under 
his arm. He was impetuously welcomed by the Count, who in 
honeyed accents requested his Countess to come and see what this 
gentleman had got toshow. Héléne left her reading and ran to the 
showman. I remained in my place, where, unnoticed, I could see 
what went on: the bag was opened, and out of it the owner pulled 
two jewel cases which the Count eagerly opened. They contained a 
splendid diamond locket, with necklet and earrings to match. 

“This gentleman,” said the Count joyfully, “is a purveyor of 
diamonds; a diamond merchant ; in fact, the well-known M. Dupont, 
and having a desire to part with this lot at once, he has offered it to 
me at a low price—£5000.” 

“They are worth £8000,” said the merchant. 

“They are fit for a queen,” said the Count, examining them and 
holding them up to the light. ‘ Look how each brilliant is a centre 
of light, shooting forth endless rays!” 

“ A new solar system,” said the merchant, “ each one is a sun.” 

“ Doesn’t it warm your heart, my Countess? ” said her husband. 

“They are indeed beautiful!” answered the Countess, “ but,” in 
trembling tones, “too much for me.” 


“No?” rejoined her husband in his despotic manner, “I have 
ordered them for you.” 
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The Countess ended by accepting, upon which her husband em- 
braced her in the merchant’s presence. When M. Dupont left the 
room I also went out, for Héléne was occupied in looking at the jewels. 
I was going to my room, when a hand was laid on my shoulder, and 
M. Dupont’s voice said, “ Mademoiselle.” I turned round, startled, 
and he whispered, “Don’t be afraid, but I have a question to ask 
you—is it all right here? ” 

“How do you mean all right ?” I rejoined. 

“T mean, is this lady a bona fide Countess—is she this gentleman’s 
wife?” 

“ Certainly she is,” I replied. 

“Thank you, Mademoiselle,” he rejoined ; “it is as well when we 
sell precious stones to know who are the purchasers.” 

“T have nothing further to tell you, sir,” I said rather stiffly. 
“Good-morning, M. Dupont.” 

“Good-morning, Mademoiselle.” 


 * 


(To be continued.) 








An English Slave in Madagascar. 


Untit quite recently Madagascar, although it is the third largest 
island in the world, has been almost terra incognita. Of late, 
however, missionary fervour and commercial enterprise have opened 
up the resources of this country, which is four times as large as 
England, but so thinly populated notwithstanding its fertile soil and 
inexhaustible natural wealth, that London alone possesses more 
inhabitants. It is a land of most exceeding interest both to the 
naturalist and the student of humanity, and the books now written 
about it are eagerly read. But few people are probably aware of the 
existence of a book upon this subject written one hundred and fifty 
years ago by an English lad, who was for fifteen years a slave in 
Madagascar. This youth has supplied one of the earliest accounts of 
the land. It is a quaint old book with one of those funny long titles 
which were certainly liked by our forefathers. It bears date 1729, 
and was printed by W. Meadows at the Angel in Cornhill, London, 
where it could be bought, as also of the author at Old Tom’s Coffee 
House in Birchin Lane, at which address the writer was always to 
be found, for he says at the conclusion of his narrative : 

“Tam every day to be spoken with at Old Tom’s Coffee House, 
where I shall be ready to gratify any gentleman with a further 
account of anything herein contained, to stand the strictest exam- 
ination, or to confirm those things which to some may seem 
doubtful.” 

Evidently both Robert Drury and his friends were much afraid 
that the public would regard his book as such another romance as 
‘Robinson Crusoe.’ It is introduced by a certificate from the captain 
who redeemed him, to say that he esteems Robert Drury an honest 
man and that he firmly believes that the account he gives of his 
strange and surprising adventures is authentic, and it is followed by a 
preface to the same effect by the person who performed the office of 
bookmaker. Still it is probable that even these asseverations did 
not satisfy our worthy forbears, who swallowed camels and strained at 
gnats, who would listen credulously to travellers’ tales of 

“The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders,” 
but who named Herodotus the “Father of Lies,” and would not 
give credit to his statements. Time that rights many a wrong has 
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re-instated the veracity of the old historian. Daily we learn how 
wonderfully correct he was, and while rejecting the marvellous stories 
loved by our ancestors, learn to know that 


“Travellers ne'er did lie, 
Though fools at home condemn them.” 


A writer has said, “ Nothing is more probable than the improbable,” 
and this too has proved the case with Drury’s tale. The artless 
narrative of this youth who was cast away on Madagascar at the 
early age of fourteen, when powers of observation and judgment are 
still immature, nevertheless agrees in substance with the accounts of 
this people given by modern observers. 

Indeed it is strange how stationary the Malagasy have been until 
1869, at which date the Queen publicly embraced Christianity and 
commanded all her people to follow her example. Since that time 
Madagascar has made great strides in enlightenment and civilisation, 
and we may confidently expect that within a reasonable period the 
island will take an honourable place among nations, for her resources 
are great. But resources are not the only things that make a land 
great ; it is needful that the people who dwell in it should be capable 
also. Now what manner of men these are we can gather from 
Robert Drury’s book, and hence understand that when the good seed 
was sown it so quickly bore fruit. For the soil was good, the people 
were not degraded savages, but humane, moral, and sharp-witted, 
whose intelligence merely required awakening. 

Robert Drury, who was born within the sound of Bow Bells, and 
who in his narrative gives some amusing indications of cockney birth, 
was the son of a well-to-do innkeeper of Cheapside. He desired to 
go to sea, contrary to the wishes of his family, who at last hit upon 
the plan that has so often proved successful, of sending him for a 
trial trip, that he might become acquainted with the hardships of a 
seafaring career. When he was fourteen he accordingly went as a ~ 
passenger to Bengal. All went well on the way out, but at Bengal 
the captain fell ill and died. He was succeeded by his son, a young 
and as it proved inexperienced man. On leaving Bengal the vessel 
ran aground, but the next high tide setting it afloat again, it was 
deemed that no damage had been done. ‘Too soon, however, it was 
clear that the ship had sprung a leak; for several months the pumps 
were kept going continually ; but finally it went ashore on the south- 
west coast of Madagascar. Some natives who were fishing, seeing 
this, made a fire for the smoke to guide the crew, but they were 
afraid, having heard a bad character of the country. However, they 
had no choice between the land and a watery grave, and so, some 
swimming, some on a raft, these one hundred and sixty souls were 
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saved. Soon a large gathering of natives flocked to the beach, anxious 
to obtain the flotsam and jetsam of the cargo, while one of them 
brought an ox and made signs to the crew that they should kill and 
eat him. Poor Drury was full of fears lest they should eat him next, 
for his head ran on tales of cannibalism. For two days they were 
solely occupied with plundering the cargo, while the ship’s crew were 
irresolute what course to pursue. On the third day this was deter- 
mined for them by the King or Deaan (Malagasy for Lord) of that 
part of the country. He sent them an envoy, who, to their astonish- 
ment, proved to be an Englishman. This envoy told them that the 
King had bidden him say they need fear nothing, though they were 
in a strange country, and that he would come and visit them himself. 
The crew pressed the man with questions as to how he came to be 
here, hoping to gather some idea of their own future fate. He was a 
pirate, he said, who had been cast away; he had companions, nine in 
all, and they lacked nothing but liberty, which the King would not 
accord, for he was anxious to have white men living with him, which 
it appeared was an honour much coveted. They had already made 
one attempt to escape. The story was not consoling, and the crew 
lay down to rest with heavy hearts. As for Drury, he cried all 
night. He looked upon this evil as his just punishment for dis- 
regarding his parents’ desires. Next morning the King arrived. He 
saluted the captain respectfully, condoled with him on his misfortune, 
presented him with bullocks, honey, potatoes, and cooking utensils, 
and said nothing of his intentions. He declared these the next day, 
for upon the captain craving that he would allow the crew to pass 
through his kingdom unmolested that they might make their way to 
the nearest port, he said they might stay with him, they should 
want for nothing. The captain remarked politely that he should be 
unwilling to put the King to the charge of maintaining so many 
people. Hereupon the Deaan showed his meaning a little more 
‘plainly. It would be no charge, he said; he should think himself 
sufficiently recompensed by the honour of having so many white 
men in his dominions. In vain the captain pleaded that they had 
wives and families at home; the King said they might remain with 
him till a ship came to trade in his country, which, seeing there was 
no harbour there, was only a polite refusal. There was clearly no 
help. The white men were unarmed ; the natives greatly outnumbered 
them ; they had to obey and follow the King to his capital. Three 
days they marched in pain over stony ground that hurt their bare 
feet, till they reached the -royal residence. This encampment, for 
the Malagasy villages can be called little else, was built after the 
manner in force to this day among certain tribes. It stood in a 
wood, surrounded by a dense thicket of trees bearing strong sharp 
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thorns, co as to form an impervious barrier to the enemy. There 
were but two entrances, one to the north and one to the south, and 
both these so narrow that only two men could enter abreast. The 
King, who had preceded the party, received them in state. They 
found him sitting on a mat outside the door of his house, while his 
sons, kinsmen, and all the males of the village sat on each side of 
him so as to form a half moon. All were armed with guns or 
lances. Mats were spread in the are of this circle, and upon 
these the visitors were invited to seat themselves. Toake was 
then handed round. The King drank first, and then desired Captain 
Young to follow his example, but he refused because the cup that had 
been given to him was dirty, and demanded the King’s bowl. He was 
told, by means of the Englishman, who acted as interpreter, that 
neither black nor white ever drank out of the King’s cup, not even his 
wives or children. While the dirty goblet was being washed Robert 
Drury offered his own silver cup, and the crew drank out of it. 
The King watched it eagerly, and then begged for it. Master Drury, 
who was a sharp lad, bade the interpreter say that, seeing so many 
people had drunk out of it, he did not conceive it could be proper 
for the King’s use. At this all the people laughed, and the King 
also, who desired that the boy who made the speech should stand up 
that he might see him. At night part of the crew were installed in huts 
in the town, and others encamped outside the gates. Food was provided 
in plenty ; but for several days, though they were closely watched, no 
restraint was put upon them. Every morning they went in a body 
to pay their respects to the King. At last one morning he told them 
that he had an enemy in the west who had hitherto been too power- 
ful for him, but since the gods had sent him some white men he 
should soon try his strength against him with their help. Mean- 
time, however, as there was not room for them all in his town he 
must distribute them among his sons. This news spread consterna- 
tion among the crew. It was agreed that, separated, there was little 
hope of escape, and they resolved to take energetic steps to effect 
their release. Next day, accordingly, at the morning reception the 
white men took the King and his son prisoners, and seized their arms. 
They at once declared that they did not intend to harm them but 
only to retain them as pledges for their safeguard while they passed 
through their kingdom of Androy. Once on the borders of the 
Port Dauphin country, they would liberate them. The same 
was told to the alarmed natives, who had assembled in great force 
from the neighbouring villages. The plan was well laid and would 
probably have succeeded perfectly but for the vacillations of Captain 
Young and the other leaders, who after some days’ march consented 
to release the prisoners in return for hostages and guns, and upon 
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promise that no resistance should be offered to their onward 
march. 

The great crowd of natives that had followed in their wake were 
evidently amazed at this concession, an amazement that failed to awaken 
the suspicions of the white men. The march had been painful, the heat 
was great, the ground uneven, and though there was food in plenty, 
water was lacking, so that on the second day the crew were reduced to 
licking the dew. Hardly were the prisoners released, however, than 
the attitude of the natives grew threatening so that the white men 
pushed on with forced marches towards the boundary river. Some of 
them succumbed and their companions had to see them helplessly struck 
down by native lances. Soon a regular flight and pursuit ensued and 
finally a pitched battle, in which many white men were slaughtered. 

That night a few of them managed to escape. Their object was to 
invoke the aid of the king who was at enmity with their oppressor. 
When, however, the natives discovered this flight, they were still more 
enraged and butchered those who were left, including Captain Young. 
Just as a lance was lifted at Robert Drury a man whispered something 
to his would-be murderer and he was spared, why, he never knew. 
The natives then returned to their respective homes. Robert Drury’s 
master showed great consideration for him on the march, walking 
more slowly because of his weakness, and feeding him well; but his 
personal fears could not be allayed, neither could he banish the ghastly 
spectacle of his massacred friends from before his eyes. At last they 
arrived at a pretty large town, before which grew three great tamarind- 
trees. A shell trumpet was blown to announce their arrival. This sound 
made all the women flock to the great house in the middle of the 
town, which was that of Deaan Mevarrow, the owner of Robert Drury. 
The chief as soon as he had entered seated himself at his house door, 
whereupon his wife came crawling out on her hands and knees and 
licked his feet. His mother followed her example, and after them all 
the women of the town saluted their husbands in this wise. Some 
conversation passed between Robert’s master and mistress about him, 
and he saw the woman’s eyes fill with tears. She gave him boiled 
carravances to eat, and seeing he did not like them, tried to make 
them more palatable. She also gave him a mat to sit and lie upon, 
and some calico to clothe himself, and spoke to him in endearing tones. 
Nothing was required of him, and had he not pined for home he could 
have been happy, for after a few days he got reconciled to what at 
first disgusted him most, namely that the beef was always cut up with 
hide and hairs, and served in that fashion. 

After about four months, when Drury had learnt to understand the 
most common things in the native language, his master evidently 
thought he had been idle long enough and told him he was to tend 
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the cattle, drive them to water, and see that they did not break into 
his own or other people’s plantations. This last injunction was not 
easy in a land where there was no distinction of landed property and 
each man fed his beasts and planted where he thought fit. Else Drury 
liked the work. Three or four other boys filled the same office; they 
joined their herds, in the heat of the day they rested, and at other times 
roamed in search of wild yams, hedgehogs, and an animal called 
tondruck, all of which they roasted and ate. On the first of these 
occasions Robert learnt that the natives, like all primitive peoples, 
obtained fire by friction. They also went into the woods to steal 
honey, and altogether the young rascals appear to have had a good 
time of it. After a year of this life Deaan Mevarrow set out on one 
of the many civil wars which these people are always waging. He 
bade Robert stay at home and guard his wife. Robert had now 
nothing to do but keep his mistress company, who treated him kindly 
as before, and did her best to relieve the sadness that would now and 
again steal over him as he recalled his home and native land. At last 
a messenger arrived bringing news of victory, and saying the men 
would return soon. Hereupon all the women fell to brewing toake, 
a drink like mead, made of honey and water. Soon the Deaan him- 
self returned, entering the town in triumph. Shell trumpets blew 
and the men danced before him, with guns in their hands. Then 
followed the Deaan and his brother Sambo, and after them came the 
cattle and slaves taken from the enemy. Arrived at his house, the 
Deaan seated himself on a mat outside, and all the women came as 
usual to lick his feet and those of their husbands and masters. Then 
followed the men who had been left behind and with them Robert, 
who saluted Mevarrow but would not kneel, as he deemed this an act 
only due to God. This refusal to kneel angered his master. He 
lifted up his lance to kill him, but was restrained by his brother, who 
however reasoned with Drury and advised him to kneel and lick the 
Deaan’s feet, pointing out that in submitting he did no more than 
what many princes were forced to do when taken prisoners of war. 
Drury found it best to comply ; but his master, who had perceived his 
ill-will, said he would make him sensible that he was a slave. This 
might have proved an empty threat but for another broil that occurred 
a few days after and further angered the Deaan against him. This 
was upon the occasion of a solemn thanksgiving for the victory. 

The Malagasy have never had a system of religion : priests or creeds 
were unknown amongst them ; such worship as there was, was a form 
of fetishism of which each house or village had its own, the master or 
chief acting as priest. Divination was practised, and the spirits of 
ancestors invoked, for which end there was kept a species of idol, 


called an dly, which on special occasions was raised upon a = stick 
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and incense burnt beneath it. This dly has been assumed by Robert 
Drury’s editor to have some likeness to the Israelite teraphim, by 
which spirits were also invoked, while the ephod would correspond to 
the linen garment in which this oly was also swathed when required. 
Around these dly, spirits are supposed to hover as messengers to God ; 
and such an oly Deaan Mevarrow reared, and an ox was sacrificed 
before it. This ox the Deaan himself had to kill in accordance with 
a strange custom which prevails in parts of Madagascar to this day, 
that no beef must be eaten unless it be killed by one descended from 
a race of kings. This seems to point toa belief in the semi-sacred 
character of the ox which it still retains with certain Indian tribes. 
Be this as it may, Robert Drury’s master on this occasion com- 
manded him to join in the religious ceremony. This he stoutly 
refused to do, resolved rather to die than to worship false gods. 
Upon this the Deaan again threatened to kill him, but his people 
interposed and reproached him with cruelty; a great proof of their 
enlightened dispositions, since it showed that these people did not 
deem it needful that others should worship exactly as they did them- 
selves. The Deaan, who appears to have been a hot-tempered and evil- 
dispositioned man, relented outwardly, but declared in private to Drury 
that though he had spared his life he would take care to make it a 
very tiresome one, for he would be revenged for his contempt of him. 
Peace now being restored, Drury returned to his post of cow- 
keeper, which was not again interrupted until so serious a war broke 
out that the women, and children, and cattle had to desert the town 
and seek shelter in the woods. The causes for this war, as for most 
others, were the raids on cattle incessantly made by one tribe or clan 
upon another. This new war proved to Mevarrow’s advantage, and 
a peace was concluded with the usual solemnity of feasting on an ox, 
each general eating a piece of the liver off the point of his lance and 
wishing that whoever fired the first inimical shot might be destroyed 
by it. The war over, Drury and some other boys were sent some 
miles away from the town to guard two hundred head of cattle. A 
few of these gave milk, and this was all their certain provision, the 
rest they were bidden get when and where they could. This was a 
precarious existence, and after three months of vegetarian diet the 
boys by a ruse wounded an ox so that it would appear to have been 
gored by its comrades. One then ran to tell of the event; their 
masters came down, the beast was killed, and the beef distributed. 
All passed off well, but unfortunately the youths tried the trick a 
little too often; their masters grew suspicious, found them out, and 
inflicted condign punishment. Drury escaped with his life by a mere 
accident. Soon after, they were all ordered home because of another 
war, this time instigated by Deaan Tuley-Noro, to whom the remaining 
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white men had fled. They had lived with him in perfect liberty 
waiting for a ship to land, but in all these two and a half years none 
had touched at the coast. After many entreaties they had now 
induced the Deaan to avenge their murdered comrades and secure 
those still living. Drury was to be ransomed for two guns. All 
preliminaries had been arranged, he had even come within earshot of 
his former companions, he already thought himself saved and parted in 
glee from his mistress, who was loth to see him go, when owing to a 
misunderstanding Deaan Mevarrow believed that the white men were 
going to play him false, and he fired upon the envoys. A skirmish 
ensued. Deaan Tuley-Noro’s party were defeated, and poor Robert 
Drury’s hopes of deliverance proved a transitory dream of bliss. 
This was indeed a cruel blow, and he was ill with sorrow. 

When he recovered, his master, to whom he had evidently now 
become hateful, sent him to work and live with the other slaves on 
his plantation about five miles from the village. No care was taken 
for their maintenance, but every man had as much land as he cared 
to cultivate for his own use. At first Drury found it hard work to 
feed himself, for wild yams were not always to be had ; but his fellow 
slaves were very kind, and supplied him from their stores. After a 
few miserable months, however, he had cleared and planted ground 
for himself. He also cultivated honey, an easy and profitable 
employment in that country, where bees require little management, 
so that in a short time he owned two hundred hives. He could not, 
however, secure himself from depredations. Once he caught a boy 
and complained to his father, who gave Drury in compensation two 
hatchets, a hoe, and ten strings of beads, and with these he thought 
himself as rich as a great merchant. He saw, however, that he must 
hit upon some way of securing his hives from thieves. Now Master 
Drury, as we have seen, was a sharp lad. He did not see why he 
should not turn the superstition of the natives to good account. Deaan 
Mevarrow had also lately had his honey stolen, and had had recourse 
to a magician, who brewed for him two liquors from the eastern and 
western root of a harmless tree. With the brew concocted from the 
eastern root he was bidden to sprinkle his hives, and was assured 
that if any one ate the honey they would die within three days. As 
an antidote for himself and his family, he was to sprinkle it with the 
liquor from the western root. Now the Deaan was anxious to test 
the virtue of his nostrums. He issued a proclamation to the effect 
that he would give any one an ox who tried it. Robert Drury, with 
his usual sharpness, espied a chance of doing a good business for 
himself. He proposed that he would try it, provided his master 
would communicate the secret to him if he survived. The Deaan 
readily agreed and the experiment was made. Robert Drury ate the 
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supposed poisoned honey in presence of a large concourse, and 
shortly after simulated all the appearances of poisoning. The Deaan, 
delighted at this success, and fearing to lose his white slave, quickly 
administered the antidote, revealed the secret to Robert, and over and 
above presented him with two cows and two calves for his pains. 
Thus the youth had, as he expresses it, done a good day’s work. 
He then made known that all his hives were sprinkled with the 
poison, and henceforward they were unmolested. He was now both 
feared and rich, selling forty or fifty gallons of honey every year in 
return for beads and hatchets. 

Thus three years passed, making in all five and a half, that Robert 
Drury had lived in Madagascar. He was now perfectly conversant 
with the language and was regarded almost as a native. Then 
occurred a calamitous civil war. Its origin arose out of the same 
causes as all these wars, a raid upon cattle. The herds of Deaan 
Mevarrow and his people were stolen; they avenged themselves by 
reprisals, carrying off women and children as well as cows and oxen; 
these were again stolen; siege was then laid to various towns; 
alliances were formed by each side; the Supreme King whom these 
men were bound to obey, interfered to no effect; he then himself 
attacked them, the matter grew involved, and finally civil war reigned 
supreme in that part of the island. Deaan Mevarrow’s town was 
burnt, a temporary one built in haste had to be abandoned, and at 
last he and his subjects put themselves under the protection of a more 
powerful prince. All these hostilities and the mode of fighting are 
told with much graphic detail by Robert Drury. It was a miserable 
time, when everyone shifted as best they could, and when water and 
food were often lacking. Drury fared on the whole better than most, 
as he was more often required to guard the women than to fight, his 
white colour betraying the army. When they were settled for awhile 
in the friendly town Drury found an employment which maintained 
him well. This was to kill the oxen, an office he had for some time 
past filled in the place of Deaan Mevarrow, who often did not care to 
go many miles distant for this purpose. He deemed that since the 
people had so great an opinion of white men, one of these would 
surely do as well, and these, who held Drury to be the son of the ship’s 
captain, which in their eyes was as good as a king, acquiesced. Thus 
the rump, the royal portion of every ox killed, now fell to Drury’s 
share, so that he never lacked food.* But after a time even this 


* It has been pointed out as a noteworthy circumstance with regard to 
this Malagasy custom, that the very name anatomists give to the royal 
share of the ox is suggestive. It is called sacrum, the sacred part, the part 
devoted to the gods of Greece and Rome. But tracing this up to a higher 
source, we find that in thezLevitical law this part was specially directed to 
be offered.—(Lev. iii. 6-11.) 
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occupation came to an end. The enemy were strong. Deaan 
Mevarrow grew nervous for his cattle and thought it unwise to keep 
them too near him. He and his men therefore picked out a hundred 
of their choicest beasts, and Drury, as a capable person, was sent to 
look after them. Six men well armed were sent to guard him. It 
was a great trust and responsibility. Fortunately they fell in with 
some other fugitives which increased their number, and as their route 
lay through that part of the island which is overrun with wild cattle 
and rich in fruits, there was no want of food or sport. At last Drury 
pitched his tent at a spot where the people had never seen a white man. 
Here he resumed his office of ox-killing, the people having far to send 
for a king. He divided his own share of beef between his poorer 
neighbours, and they gave him in return whatsoever they possessed 
in plenty, generosity and willingness to share both good and ill fortune 
being a charming trait of the Malagasy. While here Drury learnt a 
good deal about the customs of the people. He found that they had 
laws against adultery, theft and murder ; that parents were worshipped 
after death and highly esteemed while living. Having no regular 
religion they had also no holidays, but one day within a given period 
was given to every slave. There were also wholesome laws for 
determining disputes. Indeed he came to see that there was much 
that was admirable and enlightened among these barbarians. He 
liked and respected them more and more and felt quite happy among 
them. Meanwhile conflicting news regarding the war circulated, but 
not till nearly a year had passed was Drury summoned back by Deaan 
Mevarrow. He found the people in a sorry plight; they had been 
defeated ; food was scarce ; they were dispirited ; and the Deaan, never 
the best tempered of men, was worse tempered than usual. Drury 
had not long returned before matters grew even worse. The cattle 
he had brought back were stolen, and now all were dependent upon 
chance for food. It was winter-time; yams were scarce, and meat 
was only to be got by thieving. Everyone began to long for peace, 
and none of the combatants were sorry when an ambassador arrived 
from Fiarenana desiring these quarrelsome chiefs to unite against a 
common enemy who had attacked that land. When this ambassador 
saw Drury he said to Deaan Mevarrow: 

“Here is a white bird among crows. In our country they are 
common, ships coming there frequently, but they wear clothes, eat 
and drink with the lords. This young man looks piteously. Why do 
you let him go without clothes? Pray don’t use a distressed stranger 
so cruelly.” 

“T have not used him cruelly enough,” answered Deaan Mevarrow. 


The ambassador then tried to buy Drury, but the Deaan 
refused. 
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“Though a gun is the price of a slave, I will not take two for 
him,” he said. ‘ Look on that white slave, for digging of wild yams, 
for looking after cattle, for improving of honey, there is not the 
fellow of him.” 

The ambassador, seeing his attempts were hopeless, managed to get 
a private talk with Drury. He listened to his history, which drew 
tears into his eyes, and then acquainted him with the country that 
lay between this place and the sea, bidding him watch his opportunity 
for escape, but meantime obey his master in all things lest he should 
do him a mischief. 

Thus, hope of liberation once more sprang up in Drury’s heart. 
Meantime, however, Deaan Mevarrow and his subjects returned to 
their own town, which they rebuilt and replanted, but it was six 
months before they again had plenty. Then the Deaan once more 
set forth on a foraging expedition. He took Drury with him, who 
had the good fortune to take the chief's wife and daughter prisoners. 
This gained him distinction : he was presented with his captives, and 
cows and calves besides. The mother he released, but he fell so 
deeply in love with the daughter that he made her his wife. 

On their return from this raid, Drury resumed his cattle-keeping, 
but his circumstances had much improved. He was once more rich, 
and had an agreeable companion at home to look after him, and cook 
his food. He would probably have abandoned all thoughts of leaving 
Madagascar, had not Deaan Mevarrow, by a foolish stratagem which 
he thought would hinder his white man from departing, made it 
imperative for him to fly, for his life was no longer safe in this town. 
He confided his plans to his wife, and begged her to go with him; 
but she was afraid, and at last he had very sorrowfully to leave her 
behind. His escape was effected with little difficulty, and he came 
safely into the territory of a neighbouring chief, Deaan Afferrer. 
This man received him well, promised to protect him against his 
former master, and to help him forward in the summer. Meanwhile, 
he gave him a gun, treated him kindly, and required no services. 
Thus Drury spent six months when an army came up from Fiarenana 
and he hoped to go back with them to the coast. It was then he 
perceived that he was still a prisoner. Deaan Afferrer refused to let 
him go, or to sell him for the handsome price of three slaves, saying 
he would not part with his white man for the price of three times 
three slaves. He then told Drury plainly that he might roam 
anywhere in his country but that he would not part with him. And 
the Deaan was as good as his word, he watched Drury closely when 
the Fiarenana army moved off, lest he should follow them, and did 
not relax his vigilance till after he knew the grass must have grown 
on their track. Meanwhile, he continued to treat him like his 
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equal. So Drury saw that he must again have recourse to flight, and 
watching his opportunity he started off. 

For twenty-six days Robert Drury now traversed the country in 
the direction indicated to him by the ambassador, now losing his way, 
now finding food, now having to go without. One night he narrowly 
escaped death, owing to his negligence in neglecting to keep up & 
camp-fire. The detailed narrative of this journey and the shifts to 
which the fugitive was reduced are as fascinating to read as the story 
of the immortal Crusoe. At last after many dangers by land and water, 
he arrived at the dwelling of some natives. They greeted him with 
a few words of broken English, but the news they had to tell was 
bad. Their country too was devastated by civil war, and the King of 
Fiarenana, under whose protection Drury had hoped to place himself, 
had just committed suicide for grief. The people were astonished to 
see a white man naked, and some said “a ship was arrived,” but 
others answered that the man could not have come from a ship naked 
and without a hat. Here, as elsewhere, Drury had to relate his 
adventures, which were listened to with sympathy and astonishment. 
He was then taken to the Deaan’a house, who received him kindly 
and let him share such things as the people still possessed after the 
ravages of the civil war. This, unhappily for Drury, was by no means 
at an end. Raids and guerilla warfare were followed after some 
months by a regular engagement in which his new protector was 
killed, and he himself was taken prisoner and carried into the Sakalava 
country. His new master, Rer Vove, was not unkind, but it was once 
more servitude and his hopes of returning to England grew slenderer. 
After he had been with this people some time he learnt that another 
English boy was a captive among them, and one day his master 
allowed Drury to go to the town and seek out this youth. William 
Thornbury had been deserted by his ship, and had now lived two 
years with the Malagasy, who had never let him want, and had 
promised to send him home in the first ship that touched their coast. 
Both found that they had almost forgotten their language, and both 
rejoiced at this meeting, and a promise was made that whoever should 
be so happy as to get to England first, should communicate with the 
friends of the other and effect his release. 

So time passed on, and at last the glad report spread that a ship 
from England had arrived in the bay to trade. Rer Vove and all 
the other chiefs got ready their slaves to carry them down to the 
seashore for sale. Drury begged that he too might be sold. When 
his master heard this he was very angry and said he should not let 
him go. It was different with regard to Will, he was an unfortunate 
lad left by accident on these shores; Drury was a slave, a prisoner of 
war. In his anger he assigned him to one of his menials, desiring 
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he should be kept as the lowest slave. Still Drury did not abandon 
hope. He pricked his name upon a leaf ‘and begged a native who 
was going down to the coast to deliver it safely to one of the white 
men. With impatience Drury looked for the messenger’s return. 

“ What did they say to it?” he asked. 

“T suppose the white man to whom I gave your leaf did not like 
it,” replied the envoy, “for he threw it away, and I am sure it was 
as good a one as that you gave me, for it’s true I dropped yours, but 
I pulled one of the best I could find from a tree.” 

This was too much. Drury, who had borne up under many disap- 
pointments, now lost all heart. He burst into tears. Hope almost 
died, when he learnt further that the ship had sailed, only Thornbury 
was on board. That was his last chance. A serious illness seized 
him which laid him by for nearly six months. When he had 
recovered, he once more resolved to run away and put himself under 
the protection of a chief who lived nearer the sea. This chief, Rer 
Moume, wept when he heard his sad story and received him well, and 
for nearly three years Drury lived with him. He had cattle and a 
home of his own and was treated quite like a freed man, and once 
more he was quite happy and seemed resigned to remain all his days 
upon the island. 

At last however the news spread that an{English ship had arrived, 
and presently two men came one evening to Rer Moume with a 
basket of leaves, saying it was for the white man. It contained a 
letter from the captain to Drury, and paper, pen, and ink for his reply. 
His father had found him out, thanks to Thornbury’s account. 
Drury’s delight was great, for, though of late he was quite happy 
and had grown resigned to his fate, yet, when this prospect of 
deliverance dawned he could not yield to the chief’s entreaties that 
he should not leave. With genuine sorrow on both sides, and a 
promise on Drury’s part that he would visit them again (a promise 
redeemed in after years) he was taken to the ship. He had now 
quite forgotten his English and required an‘interpreter. He looked 
as wild as a Malagasy, naked, his hair felted and long, his skin 
burnt with the sun, and he stared blankly at his countrymen. They 
soon, however, restored him to a more civilised appearance, and 
gradually his native speech returned to him. He then proved very 
useful, serving as interpreter during the many weeks the ship stayed 
here to trade, and was able to return some of the kindness shown to 
him by the natives. At last, however, they sailed, and after a stormy 
voyage arrived in London. 

Thus after passing through many dangers and hardships, after 
much varied experience, Drury was once more in his native land. 
Overjoyed, he hastened to his parental home. Poor Drury! even now 
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his sorrows were not at an end. He had to learn the sad news that 
his father had died some months ago, his mother many years since, 
when she first heard of his shipwreck. He was an orphan, and 
almost a stranger in the land. 

Except that he made another journey out to Madagascar, we know 
no more of Drury’s subsequent fate. As to his narrative, even if our 
present knowledge of the island did not corroborate his statements 
there could be no doubt of its genuineness, it bears such an unmistake- 
able stamp of truth. It would indeed be curious to learn how he 
settled down again to civilised life after spending fifteen years among 
savages ; but with the ending of his captivity his autobiography also 
ends. 
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Che Freres. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER, Avrnor or ‘Tae Woorne O'r.’ 





Cuapter XXXVI. 
“ Dearest Moruer, 


“T did not write yesterday because, after all, Sir Alexander 
postponed his departure again; and they did not get away till 
last night. I went to the station with Jimmy Byrne to see 
Randal off, and I assure you he started in the highest spirits. 
His last words were for you, and I think his only regret was that 
he could not see you. The travellers set out with all the comforts 
possible—books, and wraps, and field glasses, and note books, and 
courier-bags, and, most important of all, a courier, who looked an 
ambassador at least. SoI think, dear, you may be quite satisfied 
that it will be an agreeable as well, I hope, as a profitable engage- 
ment to Randal. Iam sure it is salvation to him to get away 
from London and his late associates. 

“J felt quite alone when the train was gone, as if all my work 
was over; and, oh, such a longing to go straight away home to 
you to have a good cry in your arms; though, of course, I am very 
pleased at the same time. So I took Jimmy back with me to 
Lady Elton’s by her directions, and she hada tea-supper ready for 
us. She was, as she always -is, kind and hospitable, and so nice 
with Jimmy Byrne. But she is changed—greatly changed. She 
is softer, less keen and bright, and often so distrait. 

“T wish you had seen how pleased Jimmy was, and yet not 
quite comfortable. His admiration of the beautiful rooms and his 
evident awe of the magnificent Luigi (who, by the way, is much 
more patient and indulgent towards his mistress’s whims than an 
English major domo would be) were most amusing. And then, as 
he grew more at home, his questions and conjectures about the 
ornaments and curiosities were so funny, though he is far from 
ignorant, and has the tact of a true, tender heart. 

“T had intended to tell you in this what day I should leave 
London. But after Jimmy Byrne left, Lady Elton, who had been 
thinking for some time, said suddenly: ‘ Grace, if you put off your 
departure for a few days, I will go with you to Germany.’ Of 
course I was charmed, and we talkedit over. She thinks of letting 
her étage for three months—which rather surprises me—and 
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taking Luigi and Simmons with her. So, dearest mother, you are 
to engage rooms for her at the Sdchsische Hof. It is a nicer 
situation than the Sonne. A good bed-and sitting-room for 
herself, and a room close by for Simmons; and a very good room 
for Luigi. She thinks she will staya month. But she is terribly 
unsettled. 

“Tam delighted she is coming; but I begin to long very much 
for you and Mab, and home. I am sorry dear Frieda seems so 
unwell. What is the matter with her? Iam sure I shall cheer 
her up when I come. I had a nice letter from Wolff von 
Falkenberg. Such wonderfully good English! He is afraid he 
will be sent to Konigstein. I hope he will not be away when 
Maurice comes. I think you will be very pleased with Maurice. 

“Now I must stop. This is the last long letter you will have. 
I will send a line to say what day next week you may expect us. 
Kindest regards to every one. My best love to dear Uncle Costello. 
Tell Mab how delighted I am that she has been such a good girl. 
I have not forgotten her in London. Good-bye for the present; 
dear, dear mother. God bless you! 


“ Ever your loving child, 
“Grace Frere.” 


Such was the epistle which Mrs. Frere, with much exultation, a 
few tears, and many ejaculations, read aloud in the pleasant salon 
of the Bergstrasse étage, one keen though sunny afternoon at the 
end of March, to the listening, sympathising Frieda, who had come 
in (as she was ever ready to do) to spend two or three days with 
her cousin; to assist her in making her simple household arrange- 
ments, to check the enormities of Paulina, and to clear up the 
general muddle which accumulated during her absence. 

“ Ach! meine liebe Cousine, it is indeed heart-aching that you 
could not embrace your son before he took such a distant journey. 
Nevertheless—— 

“Yes,” interrupted Mrs. Frere, pressing her handkerchief to 
her eyes, “it is a sore trial; but the fact that at such an early 
age he was selected for so brilliant an appointment is consolatory. 
Poor dear fellow! I have no doubt the greater part of the 
wonderful book Sir Alexander is going to write will be done by 
him. He is quite a man of genius! If you only could read 
English writing better, I would give you his poems to read.” 

“IT am sure he is very clever; so is Grace, and this Lady 
Elton? Ihave heard Grace speak of her. Is she a Baronin, or 
a Griifin ?” 

“Oh, neither ; she is the widow of a baronet, a title you have 
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not. She is very charming and rich, asort of connection of ours ; 
and, Frieda dear, you must come with me to engage these rooms. 
How delightful it will be to see dear Grace! It seems such an 
age since she left, and I am so lost without her.” 

“And she is not more than four weeks away,” said Frieda, 
sighing. 

“Not so much. And what I should have done without you, 
my love, I am sure I do not know. I wish I could see more 
colour in your cheeks, dear. I think your mother ought to take 
you to Teplitz, or Carlsbad, when the summer comes. Shall we 
go to the Stchsische Hof after dinner, Frieda ?” 

“Dear cousin, if you could wait till to-morrow! You see I 
thought—that is, I promised Frau Sturm to help her with her 
packing. You know she leaves on Monday, and I know not when 
I shall have an opportunity of doing anything for her, perhaps 
never again. It is not likely the Herr Professor will return to 
Zittau.” A quick deep sigh, almost a sob, ended this speech. 

“ Ah, no! of course not. They have been very fortunate. As 
for me, to-morrow will do quite as well. There is sure to be plenty 
of rooms to choose from. I wonder how Lady Elton will like the 
cuisine. She is accustomed to everything so very recherché.” 

“They cook very well at the Sdchsische Hof,” returned Frieda, 
a little absently. “But dear cousin, is it not odd that Wolff 
should tell Grace that he fears he may be sent to Kénigstein 
when we only knew of the order yesterday, and it seemed such a 
surprise ? Gertrud is quite cast down. You know it delays the 
marriage three months at least.” 

“ Does it? Why?” asked Mrs. Frere. 

“ Because it is a sort of service that each of our officers is 
obliged to do in turn; if ordered there they can scarce avoid going 
on account of any private affairs, and this is the first time Wolff has 
been sent there since the war. It is our great fortress, you know. 
You must come and see it one day.” 

“Ts it far?” 

“Tt does not seem so since the new railway has been opened.” 

“Well, Frieda, let us go to-morrow early, and settle about the 
rooms. And now, here is Mab. Let us have dinner, and then you 
can go away to Frau Sturm.” 

The news flew like wildfire through the small circle of Zittau 
society that Mrs. Frere and Fraulein Frieda had been to the 
Sachsische Hof, and had engaged three or four rooms—a whole 
étage—the entire hotel—for a relative from England—a lady of 
immense wealth and high rank—the sister of Gladstone—the 
niece of Palmerston—the daughter of Russell. She was coming 
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with horses and carriages. No; she was coming incognita, with 
one negro and two lady’s-maids, a monkey and a tame leopard. 
By no means; she only brought a Hindoo female attendant and a 
Turkish chasseur. In short, Lady Elton’s advent was a godsend 
to the community ; and the fact that “‘Mees Frere” was to travel 
with her, and that Mrs. Frere was to arrange everything for the 
august visitor, raised the whole family to the highest point of 
public estimation. 

“You know, my best of friends,” said the Frau Burgomeisterin 
to Frau Oberst von Ahlefeld, “I always said that, in spite of their 
simple quiet ways, there was a noble bearing about these English 
ladies; and Frau Alvsleben, though you know what a hard-to-be- 
spoken-with woman she is, admitted that but for family misfortunes 
they would never be here.” 

“T am sure they find a refined and kindly-disposed society here,” 
returned the Frau Oberst; “and though one is sometimes turned 
to stone by the freedoms of Fraulein Grace, there is nothing 
really unmaidenly about her; and one should remember she has 
not had a German up-bringing.” 

“That is indeed true,” observed Frau Gerichtsdirector. 

“We cannot expect the same manners and modesty from a 
Madchen that has been permitted to ride like a man,” remarked 
the Frau Oberzoll Inspectorin.” 

“ Ach! du lieber Himmel!” screamed the Frau Postmeisterin ; 
“ does she then wear——” 

A chorus of eager “ Nein, nein, nein!” drowned the obnoxious 
name of Bein-kleider. 

The discussion took place at a small Kaffee Klatch at the Frau 
Staatsamtwalde’s residence, where none but ladies of a certain 
rank were admitted past mistresses of the delicate art by which 
the first faint nucleus of a scandalous story can be found, and fed 
and propped by hints and doubts, and vague suggestions, into a 
wide-spreading flame, springing no one knows from whence, but 
impossible to quench, and leaving behind it long blackened tracks 
of soot and cinders, with which none can meddle without carrying 
away disfiguring traces of having touched an unclean thing. 

“And so Baron Falkenberg goes to Kénigstein to-morrow?” 
recommenced the Frau Burgomeisterin, as the topic of the 
English family and their peculiarities became threadbare. “It is 
strange that, with his marriage so near at hand, he did not make 
interest at Dresden to have his service postponed.” 

“Ah! meine Damen,” said the Baronin von Stachelberg, 
nodding her head and pressing her lips shrewdly together between 
each clause of her sentence, “ Von Falkenberg is not the man to 
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be in a hurry to lose his liberty—and such liberty! Why, after 
his life at Court, in the war——” 

“ Ah! but how do his creditors wait ?” 

“Oh, with such a marriage announced, he can get money 
enough to keep his creditors quiet.” 

“Well, the Fraulein is bold to give herself and her money 
to a noted man like the Hauptmann.” 

“Nay! believe me, ladies,” cried the Frau Oberst, “ Herr von 
Falkenberg is by no means the mawvais sujet you would make 
out. He has been a little unsteady; but the Herr Oberst and 
his brother officers have a great regard for him. I believe the 
Fraulein Alvsleben will find him a very good husband.” 

This exhibition of esprit de corps on the part of the colonel’s 
wife checked the talk; but only to turn it in another direction. 

“TI saw the little Frieda coming from} Frau Sturm’s house 
to-day, andI met her there yesterday. She is staying in Zittau, 
you know, with her English cousin. It seemed a little strange 
to me: last winter the Herr Doctor—I beg this pardon, I mean 
the Herr Professor—was constantly with Fraulein Frere and 
Frieda. One never knew which was the attraction; but that 
night, at the Frau Burgomeisterin’s dance, there was no mistake. 
I am surprised that Frau Alvsleben does not see it. She would 
surely not like her daughter to marry a man ineligible in many 
ways?” cried Frau von Stachelberg. 

“The son—no, the grandson of a Bauer” (peasant). 

“ And his mother the daughter of an obscure pastor,” &c., &e. 


Meantime, happily unconscious of all this, Mrs. Frere went 
to and fro, important and excited by her commission. The 
landlord of the Sdchsische Hof, an old German of a date anterior 
to the absorbing supremacy of Fatherland, spoke French fairly 
well; and so did the second waiter. She was therefore able, after 
the first interview, to dispense with Frieda’s assistance, and paid 
daily visits to the hotel, to remind the host of things she had 
forgotten yesterday, or only remembered to-day. And she was 
always welcome: Her manners were charming, and Germans are 
peculiarly susceptible to manner ; she was the herald of a wealthy, 
liberal inmate, and her suggestions were generally on the side of 
expense. 

To Mab, who was usually her companion, and whose German 
was helpful, these visitations were a source of the purest deligh t. 
She availed herself of the opportunity to acquire the most perfect 
and intimate knowledge of the rambling, picturesque old building ; 
of the names, ayocations, and general functions of its inmates ; 
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of the colours of the furniture ; the disposition of the ‘kitchen ; 
the boundaries of the poultry yards; the condition of the stables ; 
and the contents of the store-room. 

And so the time slipped by. And now the travellers were 
expected on Wednesday—the day after to-morrow—to-morrow— 
to-day! And Mrs. Frere’s heart beat with nervous delight at the 
idea of once more having her dear Grace beside her, to direct 
everything, and to relieve her of all responsibility. For Mrs. 
Frere was one of those half-developed beings to whom it is agony 
to decide or strive to originate, and who, by a merciful arrange- 
ment of nature, desire only to be gently guided, and to obey. 

Grace was unusually happy in leaving London. So much so 
that she felt a little ashamed of having so completely surmounted 
the shame, and depression, and despair which weighed her down 
that terrible day when she sought Max Frere to beg his for- 
bearance for Randal. She feared her nature was too slight and 
buoyant for her own ideal. 

But it was so delightful to have surmounted it all! To know 
that Randal was away out of London; that she herself was going 
toa safe distance from Max, with Lady Elton, who was dearer 
to her than she had ever been, for her companion ; that soon she 
should be in the quiet, simple, beloved home, with its occupations, 
and duties, and dreams; and that she had found a fresh link 
to attach her still more fondly to the past, round which memory 
cast an aureole of tender light, in her old friend and playfellow. 
It was a compensation which outweighed all she had suffered. 

She had paid a visit to Jimmy Byrne, and had taken tea with 
him, and learned to her satisfaction that he had handed over 
a third of the debt due to Max the previous day. 

Grace expended much eloquence and ingenuity in persuading 
the little man to promise that his next holiday should be spent 
with her mother and herself at Zittau. She even sketched his 
route, but could extract nothing beyond : 

** Well, Miss Grace dear, we'll see.” 

“So, Grace, you are determined to owe me as little as possible,” 
said Max, as they stood on the platform waiting for the decisive 
moment to step into the train. 

He had, not quite to Lady Elton’s surprise, actually come 
down to see them off; and had drawn his cousin aside, while 
Maurice Balfour, who had awaited them at the station, was 
speaking to Lady Elton, amid the thunder of steam blowing off, 
bells ringing, whistles shrieking, and all the hubbub of Victoria 
at the hour when the evening trains depart. 


Luigi, wrapped in a fur coat, and the respectable Simmons 
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in a neat waterproof, holding her lady’s travelling-bag, were 
occupied in arranging the hundred and one impedimenta of 
luxurious travellers in the carriage. 

“TI owe you quite enough, Max; and gratitude into the 
bargain. But I do not want to rob you.” 

“Nor do I wish you to be robbed by your brother. Pray, my 
dear cousin (I suppose you will allow me to use the term in that 
sense, Grace ?), let the matter rest. Hereafter, when some 
stroke of fortune makes you rich, you shall pay it back with 
interest.” 

“You are very good, Max! really, better than Ideserve. But 
if I can pay you, I will perhaps z 

“Take your places, if you please!” said the guard, walking 
down the platform. 

“One moment, Grace,” whispered Max. “I don’t give up my 
designs easily. You and I have a reckoning to make up yet.” 

“Tt will be long before we meet. But you have my kindest, 
best wishes, dear cousin,” returned Grace vaguely. She was too 
happy not to feel on good terms with him. 

“ Good-bye, Mr. Balfour,” said Lady Elton. “I wish you were 
coming with us. Do not be long in following. And keep me 
informed of your doings.” 

She shook hands warmly with him, and stepped into the 
carriage. 

“ Good-bye, Max,” said Grace, following her; and added, over 
Max’s shoulder, as he leant through the door to shake hands 
with his aunt: “Yes, Maurice, be sure you come as soon as you 
can.” 

“Excuse me,” said Maurice, touching Max Frere’s arm; “I 
must shake hands with your cousin.” And quietly displacing 
him, he took her hand. ‘“ You may be very sure I will come as 
soon as it is possible. Give my love to Mrs. Frere and Mab. 
My Grusz to Falkenberg. What can I do for you here? Shall I 
go and comfort Jimmy Byrne this evening ?” 

“Yes, do, dear Maurice! I would like it better than anything 
else.” 

“Trust me,” emphatically. 

A porter exclaimed, “Stand back, gentlemen!” the door was 
shut, the train moved on, a glance, a smile through the window, 
and they were off; a curious feeling of satisfaction suffusing 
itself through her mind as Grace thought the hand which had 
touched her last was that of Maurice Balfour. And so on with 
increasing speed. 

Dover was soon with them, for Lady Elton had chosen the 
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Ostend route. The weather was cold, and Grace impatient to be 
with her mother ; so they pushed on without waiting to do any 
sight-seeing. 

“Don’t mind the gallery, dear Lady Elton,” was her prayer, as 
they neared Dresden. “If you are not too tired, let us go 
straight on to Zittau.” 

And Lady Elton, who was moved by a kind of sad regretful 
sympathy in the filial tenderness she was never to know, con- 
sented. 

The light was still clear, for it was a fine evening, when they 
reached Zittau—the fresh, tender light of early April. And 
Grace felt the delicious consciousness of nearing home. She 
rejoiced as the familiar station, the burly, well-known figure of 
the stationmaster, the usual group of porters, and peasants, and 
jaunty Bohemians hove in sight. But who—who is this in 
uniform, erect, martial, authoritative, who opens the carriage- 
door with white-gloved hand, and stands on the step to welcome 
her ? 

“ Willkommen, mein liebes, liebes Fraulein! Wie geht’s Ihnen.” 

“Qh, Herr von Falkenberg! Is it possible! Iam so glad to 
see you; I thought you were at Kénigstein.” 

“T have had leave for twenty-four hours, and can take the 
night train at eleven, so I stayed to welcome you.” 

“Lady Elton, here is Baron Falkenberg, of whom I have 
spoken to you.” 

Lady Elton is too tired to say much, and Luigi and Simmons 
are at hand to assist my lady, and collect my lady’s luggage ; 
and the stationmaster, devoted to a party with a cavalier in 
uniform, called for carriages ; and the Sdachsische commissionaire 
came forth, and the whole population in and about the terminus 
were aware that the great English lady and her suite had 
arrived, 

“No, Grace ; you shall go direct home, I insist upon it. I speak 
a little German myself, and Luigi a good deal ; and I know you are 
burning to embrace your mother, and Monsieur de Falkenberg 
will take care of you. Come over, if you like, when you have 
supped or dined.” 

So spoke Lady Elton, as they walked through the station. 

“Very well, dear. I will come over in the evening. And see! 
is not the view very fine?” 

“Very,” with a sigh; “but I am very weary, Grace, and no 
home awaits me.” 

Falkenberg was assiduous in his care of Grace. He handed her 
into a droschky, and then jumped in himself. 
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“T thought you were never coming back,” he exclaimed, as they 
rattled over the stones. “ You have been much longer than you 
expected, have you not? But England has agreed with you; you 
are looking brilliant.” 

“That is because I am so delighted to get home again. This 
place seems so familiar, and London was quite strange.” 

“T am charmed to hear you say so! You must become a true 
Deutsches Madchen, and marry a German.” 

He looked sharply at her. 

“ Ah! I amsurprised to find you are not married yet yourself,” 
said Grace. 

“SoamI. Well, no; not absolutely married, but I suppose I 
should have been in a fortnight, were.it not for this service at 
Kénigstein.” He spoke very cheerfully. “You must come and 
see me at Kénigstein, you and your friend. The fortress is well 
worth a visit.” 

A few more disconnected sentences, for Grace was absorbed in 
watching their progress, and a rapturous cry, “ Here we are! and 
there is dear Mab on the balcony!” 

To rush past Falkenberg and fly upstairs, to pass Paulina at 
the open door with a hasty kindly greeting, was but a minute’s 
work ; and then she was in her mother’s arms, while Mab danced 
round them, snatching what kisses she could of her sister’s hands 
and cloak, and bonnet-strings. 

“ My darling! thank God you have come back to me! I do not 
think I can ever let you go away again. It has been a terrible 
time,” sobbed Mrs. Frere. 

Then it was Mab’s turn, and looking round the pleasant room, 
all decked with such flowers as the late spring of that region 
could supply, Grace felt a moment of annoyance to see Falkenberg 
standing in the doorway, and calmly contemplating the group 
with an expression of benevolent gratification. She wanted to 
be alone with her dear ones, for with her joy no stranger could 
mingle; but she checked the feeling — Falkenberg meant 
kindly. 

“Let me, too, welcome you again,” he said, coming forward as 
he caught her eye ; and taking her hand in both of his, he kissed 
it twice. “You know how welcome you are, heart’s dearest 
friend,” he murmured in German, while a sudden look of pain 
darkened his face for an instant, and gave Grace a thrill of 
discomfort. 

“Tt is worth returning to be so kindly received,” she said, turn- 
ing to her mother, and giving her her hand. 

“You must be so dreadfully tired, dear love, and hungry,” said 
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Mrs. Frere, stroking it. “Come and take off your things. You 
will take tea with us, will you not, Herr Hauptmann ?” 

“May I?” he looked to Grace. 

“Yes, do!” was her spoken reply. 

“With infinite pleasure,” he returned, unfastening his sword ; 
while Grace, followed by her mother and the ubiquitous Mab, 
who of course had chattered and asked questions from the moment 
Grace had arrived, went to her room, 

How pretty, and fresh, and home-like it was! How glad she 
was to be there again! “Only why did you ask him, dear? I have 
so much to say!” 

“Well, it would not have been kind to let him go. He has 
been so good and attentive ever since you went, and——” 

“Not ask Wolff-to stay!” cried Mab indignantly; “and he 
goes away to-night. You are unkind, Grace.” 

“Oh, very well; only I am greedy, and want you all to 
myself,” 

Soon Mab slipped away to Falkenberg. Then Mrs. Frere asked 
many tearful questions about Randal, and seemed satisfied with 
Grace’s judicious replies; but though she was aware that the 
beloved prodigal had been in debt and} difficulty, from which he 
had been rescued by her own and Grace’s exertions and sacrifices, 
her queries were almost all respecting his looks, the impression he 
had made on his employer, his degree of favour with Lady Elton, 
the particulars of his outfit, &c. 

It was a very happy evening meal, however, though Falken- 
berg’s presence imposed a slight restraint. The name of Maurice 
Balfour was soon mentioned, and Falkenberg seemed deeply inter- 
ested in the description given by Grace of her delight at meeting 
him, and of expecting him to visit Zittau, with all her natural 
frank warmth. 

At last, or rather too soon, it was time to go to Lady Elton; 
and after a short struggle with Mab, who wished to be of the 


party, they set forth, escorted by Falkenberg, who bid them good- 
bye at the hotel door. 







































































































CuarTter XXXVII. 


For the first ten days Lady Elton felt much better in health and 
spirits for the novelty of her surroundings. She found the 
Sdchsische Hof comfortable and picturesque. -. Moreover, both 
Luigi and Simmons were satisfied with their quarters—a very 
important point. Zittau was pronounced deliciously quaint, and 
the surrounding neighbourhood justified Grace’s description ; 
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while the Dalbersdorf family were pleasantly and characteristically 
German. 

This was a very happy bit of every-day sunshine to Grace. To 
have Lady Elton’s companionship, without the necessity of de- 
priving the mother of her own, was truly delightful. With her 
friend she could express the thousand and one doubts, the 
gradually forming opinions which crowded her mind, the dawn- 
ing light of maturer intellect which gave her glimpses of distant 
and ever-widening horizons far beyond the line where heaven and 
earth met in earlier days. 

And Lady Elton was equally drawn out herself, by the fresh, 
youthful daring and activity of her young companion. For a 
while Grace almost hoped that change had wrought a radical cure. 
But the mischief lay deeper than she thought. 

The solemnities of a visit to Dalbersdorf were not to be lightly 
undertaken, but Grace, knowing the importance of etiquette in a 
small German society, was anxious that Lady Elton should accom- 
pany her mother on their first drive to the old house after her 
return. 

Of course Count Costello and Cousin Alvsleben, Gertrud and 
Frieda, came the very morning which succeeded the arrival, to see 
and embrace their “liebe Cousine,” to say nothing of the severe 
cross-examination to which they had all looked forward with keen 
pleasure. 

The count looked wonderfully fresh and well, and as Grace 
sprang up to embrace him, uttered a tender, hearty “ God bless 
you, mee child!” Then holding her away, and looking her all 
over, he exclaimed : 

“You look like the flowers in May! Faith, I don’t know what 
it is that makes our island complexions so fine, but that’s just 
where an Irish girl gives the go-by to every other! There’s your 
mother has been fretting herself to fiddle-strings about you. 
Indeed we all missed you, darlin’.” 

“ And so your cousin Lady Elton ” (emphasis on “ fon”) “ came 
back with you,” cried Frau Alvsleben. “That was well. I was 
never so astounded as when I heard you had gone away quite alone 
to England. How could you do such a thing!” 

“T did not stop to think, Cousin Alvsleben, when I knew poor 
Randal was in danger.” 

“ Yes, indeed ; even Wolff, who is of course not too particular, 
was quite vexed and uneasy when he found you had gone alone. 
I do not know when I saw him so put out,” said Gertrud, who 
looked neither so well nor so happy as when Grace saw her last. 

“T too, best and dearest—I trembled for you,” whispered Frieda, 
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“and now that you have come back, I venture to hope you will 
bring me better fortune.” 

Then came a torrent of questions anent Randal’s appointment, 
which had made a great impression on his German relatives ; 
about the fashions in London; about Lady Elton’s fortune and 
position, and the real reason of her visit to Zittau, &c., &c., put with 
the point-blank, undisguised, honest curiosity especially indicative 
of the country-bred German and of a good many town-bred ones 
too: a curiosity never the least ashamed of itself—simply desirous 
to know the ins and outs of everything—never dreaming that 
any one cares to preserve a private corner, and quite as ready 
to impart details as to demand them. 

In the midst of the babble, the count rose, and at once betrayed 
the reason of his extra smartness by drawing on a pair of fresh, 
well-fitting military gloves, and declaring his intention of paying 
his respects to Lady Elton, “as a countrywoman—at least, a 
fellow-subject—and a connection of my dear niece, I think it right 
to call.” 


“And Lady Elton will be truly delighted to see you,” said 
Mrs. Frere. 

“T should like to assist at the interview,” observed Grace, 
smiling, as she looked after the retreating figure of the gallant 
veteran. “Lady Elton will be quite delighted with him. How 
pleased I am to see you all again! I thought I should be just in 
time for the wedding, Getrud! How provoking that Wolff should 
be sent away! I was quite sorry for him!” 

“Yes; it is too—too cruel,” returned Gertrud mournfully. 
“And now we fear the marriage will not take place for quite 
three months. Then Wolff wants to make a long journey to the 
Tyrol. So it will be quite autumn before we are settled at home 
—too late to preserve Gurken or make any winter provisions.” 

“Oh, I would not care for that,” said Grace, smiling. ‘“ Your 
mother and Mamsell will do all that for you.” 

“Ach, Gott! mein Gracechen, but you do not understand how 
dear these home labours are to a German. I like none to meddle 
with my household duties.” 

“ And, Grace, my child,” said Frau Alvsleben, ‘“ Mamsell has 
sent thee some eggs—the best and freshest, and some of our first 
violets.” 


“Dear, good Mamsell! I long to see her. My best Grusz, and 
thanks to her.” 

* And we have lost our valued friend Frau Sturm,” said Frieda, 
no longer able to resist the subject. 
“Yes; I regret the excellent Frau,” cried Cousin Alvsleben. 
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But it is well for the Herr Professor and for her. They are 
established at Leipzig; and he has already three pupils (one an 
Englishman), who pay handsomely for their board. So they have 
changed for the better. Why there, in the world, he may have 
opportunities of pushing the fortunes of his brother. In a couple 
of years, if there is no more war, my Ulrich will be taking 
command of his own place; and the Verwalter will want higher 
employment.” 

“It is very good for the whole family,” observed Mrs. Frere. 

At last the friendly visitors rose to depart; Frau Alvsleben 
refusing a pressing invitation for Frieda to remain with her 
friend. 

“T want to tell Frieda all my secrets,” said Grace, smiling. 
“Tam afraid to tell them to Gertrud, for, of course, everything 
goes to Wolff.” 

“You need not fear,’ 


b 


said Gertrud impatiently, yet a little 


sadly. “He does not care for secrets. He scarcely listens to mine.” 

Her words struck Grace with sudden pain. Gertrud was not 
amiable and lovable like Frieda, but that was no reason why she 
was to be tortured by doubts of the man who was to be her 
husband. And Gertrud had expanded so wonderfully to the sun- 
shine of happiness, that Grace had grown to like her better than 


she ever did before. 

“No, my Kindchen; Frieda must come back with us. There 
is much to be done at this season. But you will come to Dalbers- 
dorf soon, meine gute Cousine? Come this week, and dine, and 
spend a long day.” | 

* No, dear Frau Alvsleben ; not to dine this week. We want 
to bring Lady Elton to see you, and to see Dalbersdorf; so . 

“Aha, richtig!” cried the mistress of that mansion; “and 
meine Liebe, come on Friday if it be possible. We will have the 
Obenstube open and ready for your reception.” 

Here was an honour! Not for every guest did the sacred Oben- 
stube unfold its portals. Mrs. Frere and Grace expressed suitable 
gratitude, and Frau Alvsleben hurried away. 

“You have seen Wolff, have you not ?” asked Gertrud, linger- 
ing behind her mother. 

“Yes; he very kindly came to meet Lady Elton and myself at 
the station.” Some subtle, undefined caution made her put Lady 
_ Elton’s name first. 

“Ist es méglich!”’ said Gertrud, surprised and not pleased, as 
she passed through the door. 

“Would to Heaven I might stay with thee!” whispered Frieda, 
“ My heart aches with its load.” 
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“On Friday, my best and kindest, we shall manage a long talk,” 
returned Grace embracing her. 

“Dear mother, I think love is a most miserable thing,” said 
Grace, stepping back into the salon from the balcony, whence she 
had waved their visitors a final adieu. 

“ Why, dear ?” 

“Why !—see how unhappy Gertrud looks, and how miserable 
and nervous Frieda seems; and Fraulein von Ahlefeld, whom we 
met this morning, is engaged since I left, and she is quite 
changed.” 

“ You know nothing about it, dearest. Youth isn’t youth with- 
out love,” returned her mother with a sigh. “When I remember 
the joy of first knowing that your father loved me, and that we 
were to be married and to be always together—and then the sort 
of secure happiness when we were one, the double-pleasure of 
everything—lI can wish nothing better or brighter in this life for 
you.” 

“Yes; all that must be delightful!” thoughtfully ; “but then 
my father was a true-hearted gentleman. He was not fanciful 
and faithless, like so many; and you were lovely and sweet and 
good—he could find nothing better. One could never feel the 
same sort of trust in Wolff, for example; and then Gertrud is 
not pretty.” 

“No,” returned Mrs. Frere, smiling, delighted with the 
sweetest of all flatteries, that which falls from the lips of one’s 
child. “ But it is not beauty which always fascinates. I have 
heard your dear grandfather say—and he knew the world well 
—that plain women are often loved the most tenderly and 
faithfully.” 

“Perhaps so,” said Grace, sitting down on the sofa and lying 
back among the cushions ; “ but I should like to be beautiful and 
fascinating, and a joy to the eye that dwelt upon me; and I should 
like to have power over the hearts of men, and women too. Why, I 
like to be pleasing to a beggar in the street when I give hima 
penny, or toanold woman selling apples at a corner, or a ragged 
child that asks me what o’clock it is. And I am not at all sure 
whether it is selfish vanity or disinterested kindness.” 

“My dear, you are really too hard on yourself; it is simple 
kind-heartedness.” 

Grace shook her head, and remained in deep thought. 


The weather had been fine and warm for a few days previous to 
the expedition to Dalbersdorf, and the first faint gleam of tender 
green began to show on the bushes and slighter trees, though the 
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sturdy oaks, elms, and beeches stretched forth their rugged 
branches, still naked and wintry. 

“Tt is a fine country,” said Lady Elton, as they turned from the 
principal road to the branch which led to Dalbersdof. They were 
driving along at a tolerable pace, with the best pair of horses the 
Sichsische Hof could produce “YetI do not know whether it is 
a real impression or a reflection of my own mood ; the place seems 
melancholy to me. In fact, almost all country out of England 
so impresses me. Perhaps it is the want of gentlemen’s 
houses that gives a feeling of remoteness and isolation—a poverty- 
stricken aspect to the land; but though nature is fair, I would 
shudder at the idea of living here.” 

“So should I,” returned Mrs. Frere heartily. “ In fact, I begin 
sometimes to long for England; certainly, were I not very poor, I 
should never be content to live here.” 

“That is ungrateful, mother,” said Grace. ‘ We have met 
great kindness; and, Lady Elton, I think if I were very, very 
fond of some one at Dalbersdorf, I should be content to live 
there.” 

“ My dear, if you loved any one very, very much, you might be 
content at the bottom of a coal-pit; but, as you do not, you must 
come back to England and marry an Englishman.” 

Not much more passed between them till they drew up at the 
entrance, where stood the count bareheaded, and Mamsell, the 
Stuben Mddchen, and Frieda. 

How familiar the old grey house, with its harsh outlines and 
bare homely surroundings, looked to Grace! and she loved the 
place with a grateful love. Its novelty, its hearty welcome, its 
honest simple industry, had woke her to fresh life after having 
passed through the shadow of a mental death. It was here she 
had been born again, to stronger and more vivid existence. 

Meantime the count, with kindly words and courtly bows, was 
handing Lady Elion and Mrs. Frere from the carriage, while 
Frieda, curtseying deeply, kissed Lady Elton’s hand and embraced 
her cousin—Mamsell, the while, bobbing many reverences on the 
doorstep. 

* You are most heartily welcome to our primitive dwelling, dear 
lady. Welcome, my best of nieces! My Frau Tochter awaits you 
within doors.” 

And so they were ushered into the great grim hall, and up the 
stairs to the Obenstube, which displayed its glories of black and 
gold, where Frau Alvsleben in her best black silk and white lace, 
and Gertrud in her much-trimmed maroon cashmere dress, awaited 
their visitors. Then ensued more curtseying and polite phrase- 
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ology, and Lady Elton aired her very tolerable German, for she 
had a slight knowledge of several tongues. 

Grace, sitting silently beside Frieda, could not help noticing 
the contrast between the German and English faces; the first, 
honest, broad-browed and large mouthed, with a certain force in 
the jaw and forehead; the others, more delicate in outline, more 
keen and mobile in expression; and, in Lady Elton’s case, a touch 
of disdainfulness tinging both eyes and lips. 

After the exchange of many compliments, Frau Alvsleben, at 
Mrs. Frere’s request, conducted her new acquaintance through the 
house, its store-rooms and linen cupboards, its kitchens and offices, 
its Hof and Gesindestube, or labourers’ quarters; its barns and 
cattle-houses, they could not be termed sheds; its brewery, and 
last, far from least, its piggeries—it would be blasphemous to 
apply the word “sty” to such models of cleanliness. While Lady 
Elton, but languidly interested, admired and questioned, Grace 
and Frieda stole away to the garden, from which some of the farm 
labourers were removing the young larch and pine branches with 
which the flower-beds had been covered up against the winter cold, 
under the inspection of the Verwalter himself. After a hearty 
greeting with him, the two girls found an opportunity for their 
long-deterred talk. Frieda, in a voice broken by tears, detailed 
how everything was as dark as ever between Otto Sturm and 
herself, that he had gone away to Leipzig without an explanatory 
word, though the last night he had been at Dalbersdorf he had 
seemed agitated and cast down. Itis true his mother had dropped 
a significant word or two; but, save for such uncertain indications, 
she was utterly in the dark as to Otto’s feelings or intentions. At 
one time she felt sure that he loved her; but now, he had no 
doubt seen others fairer and more worthy. There was no reason 
why he should not change. He was in no way pledged to her. 
But for herself, neither time, nor absence, nor neglect could alter 
her. No. To have been once loved by so noble a heart, so glorious 
an intellect, was enough to fill her soul for ever. She would 
rather watch the embers of such a love, than light fresh fires with 
meaner fuel. All this with many tearsand gasps of sobbing, yet 
pervaded with so much tender patience and faithful affection, that 
Grace did not know whether to admire or be angry with her. 

To weep and openly lament because she thought herself deserted ; 
to avow unbounded love for a man who had ceased to love her, if 
he had ever done so—this was beyond Grace’s comprehension. 
She could understand suffering from such a cause, and eating her 
heart out in silence; but to complain, to vow eternal fidelity to a 
man who did not care for her—this was a degree of self-abnegation 
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quite out of her reach. However, she suppressed her wrath, 
which was partly caused by her deep sympathy for her friend’s 
suffering. 

“T scarcely know what to say, dearest Frieda, I have seen so 
little of the world myself; but I cannot help feeling that Dr. Sturm 
is not the sort of man to change. He may have reasons we cannot 
know for his silence. But if he has been faithless to you, I cannot 
bear you to fret about it; it seems to leave him master of the 
situation, Just think of what is due to yourself. You can feel 
kindly towards him, and be ready to do him a good turn. But 
your pride ought to 5s 

“ Ah, dearest, I have no pride where Otto is concerned! Ihave 
no life but his.” 

Grace looked at her in deep thought. 

“Could I ever feel like this?” she asked herself; “could any 
love so annihilate my individuality?” And her inner con- 
sciousness answered, “ No; but you could suffer a good deal.” 

The friends walked almost round the small flower-garden 
without speaking, and then Grace said consolingly : 

“Did not the Verwalter tell my mother that he hoped his 
brother would come next week to pass a few days with him?” 

“Yes, at Easter; in about a fortnight,’ returned Frieda, 
dejectedly. 

“Then you can form some idea of Otto’s state of mind ; and if 
you think he no longer cares for you, you must put him out of 
your head. I shall be very angry with you, dear, if you do not.” 

“Oh, my Grace! but I am not so strong as you.” 

“Nor am I so tender and true as you, I fear. Still, pride is a 
very useful thing for a woman.” 

“Why should I be ashamed of loving?” asked Frieda; but the 
appearance of Lady Elton, with her attendant hostess, Gertrud, 
and Mrs. Frere, broke in upon their conversation; and after a 
visit to the garden, a peep at the poultry, a glass of wine and slice 
of cake in the Gartensaal, the Sichsische Hof’s best carriage was 
ordered round, and the visitors departed. 

“Do they live there all the year round?” asked Lady Elton, 
as they cleared the village on their homeward road; and on 
Mrs. Frere’s answering in the affirmative, she exclaimed: “And 
are they quite content, those young girls? Does no echo of the 
outer world ever reach them and make them long to stretch their 
wings ?” 

“T think not,” returned Grace. “To Gertrud and Frieda the 
whole world is comprised in Dalbersdorf and Zittau: to look 
beyond is scarcely natural or amiable. They have scarce a thought 
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for anything outside their own families; they think my ardent 
desire to see and know, feverish and wrong. They are such 
typical German maidens that they seem incapable of a separate 
existence.” 

“Yes; I see it. Yet what an awakening lies before German 
women—and what admirable women they will be!” said Lady 
Elton thoughtfully, as she drew the collar of her fur jacket closer 
round her throat. “The spring is very late in these regions. 
Are you quite warm enough, my dear Mrs. Frere?” 


Cuarter XXXYVIII. 


A FortNicHT rolled on peacefully, and to Grace pleasantly, 
though she began to wonder why Maurice Balfour neither came 
nor wrote. Jimmy, it is true, sometimes mentioned him as a 
frequent and welcome visitor, and he had also transmitted messages 
from Maurice, who was greatly occupied with some unexpected 
work undertaken to oblige {his friend Darnell. At last, Grace 
announced her intention of writing to the truant herself. But 
Lady Elton, to whom she imparted this intention, surprised her 
by saying: 

“You need not, child. I wrote to him myself yesterday. I do 
not understand his delay. He was quite full of coming; and 
though this work may detain him, he ought to write—to explain. 
I cannot tell you how much I wish to see that boy—no, I should 
say young man—again. It rests me to talk to him. His repose 
is the quiet of strength, not of indolence. He will come to the 
front yet. I should like him to have a little more ambition—a 
little more dash—to see him advanced on his way; but my time 
grows short.” 

“Dear Lady Elton, do you not feel well? What makes you 
say such a thing?” 

“No, child; I have long been unwell. I feel as if my heart was 
dead—nothing but nerves, I suppose. I cannot sleep; and 
sometimes I could drink the poisoned bowl with joy, if I could 
escape thought in no other way. I can only find oblivion by the 
aid of chloral and chloroform and such drugs. Society bores, and 
solitude appals me. A little bit of interest is such a blessed 
relief; that isthe reason Icame here. I love you, and I like your 
mother ; but I like talking to Maurice Balfour best of all.” 

Grace was too much distressed by this speech to answer 


immediately ; and before she could reply, Lady Elton turned to 
another subject. 
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Balfour’s answer came as quickly as it could, and with it a letter 
to Grace. He deeply regretted the uncertainty of his prospects, 
as it necessitated his presence in London for an indefinite time, 
when he should so much enjoy a visit to Zittau and a peep at his 
old friends. Indeed he feared he must forego these pleasures 
altogether, as a sudden engagement might offer at any moment. 
But so long as he was in London, Grace might depend on his 
looking after Jimmy Byrne, and if there was anything else he 
could do, &c., &e. 

It was a cruel disappointment. She did not herself know with 
what certainty and delight she had looked forward to his coming. 
All the walks and rides she had planned—all the innocent amuse- 
ments—all her projects melted away. 

“Ts it not too bad?” she said, the tears undisguisedly in her 

“Tt seems quite uncertain whether Maurice will come or 


the forenoon, to discuss Randal’s letters, or to ask Grace to help 
her with a passage in a German book, for she was languidly 
trying to recall her knowledge of the language—or to relieve 
herself of her own company. 

“T do not think it uncertain,” she replied, looking at Grace 
with a slight but kindly smile. “ From what he says to me, I 
should say it is quite certain he will not come. 

“Why ?” asked Mrs. Frere, in a tone of surprise. 

“T cannot tell, but I can make out that he has some strong 
unavowed reason.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Frere, in a tone of common sense, “ we must 
remember that he has nothing to depend on but his own exertions, 
and he cannot afford to throw away a chance.” 

“True, my dear Mrs. Frere ; and what a horrid thing poverty 
is!” 

“Tt is a great nuisance in this case,” murmured Grace. “I 
suppose we shall never see poor Maurice again.” 

“Never,” repeated Lady Elton musingly. “It is an appal- 
ling word.” And then they went on to talk of Randal, and the 
favourable accounts received from him that morning. 

Lady Elton was kindly and sympathetic; and while they 
talked of the absent boy, Grace stole away to commune with her 
own heart in her chamber—to fight a small battle with herself— 
before she rejoined her mother. It was a greater blow than she 
had anticipated, this letter of refusal. As to the fear of never 
seeing Maurice more, she did not dread it much. A species of 
presentiment led her to believe vaguely that their paths in life 
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would cross again. Only just now, when spring was spreading 
its tender green over wood and field and garden, and she had 
looked forward to so much natural healthy pleasure, it was too 
cruel to be so disappointed : it was an evil omen. 

But, the battle fought out, she returned to the salon, and cheer- 
fully assisted her mother to dress, in order to accompany Lady 
Elton in a drive to “ Nonnen Klunzen ”—a point of view in the 
neighbourhood. 

Soon Mab came in and claimed her attention. Lessons had to 
be looked at, for Mab had ascended to a higher class, and was 
consequently plunged into fresh difficulties. Then the sisters ate 
their early dinner together, and went for a long ramble among 
the nearest woods they could find. So the keen edge of disap- 
pointment was somewhat blunted, and Grace was herself again. 


But the sense of regret did not leave her as soon as Grace 
expected. Hers was a joyous temperament that rebelled against 
sorrow, and struggled to reject annoyance as quickly as possible. 
To sit down and submit was impossible, and a grief she could not 
resist, could conquer only by annihilating her. 

In the present case she partly relieved ,her feelings by writing 
a hearty, sisterly letter to Balfour, detailing in terse, unhesitating 


expressions her sincere regret at his decision; and begging him, 
if he thought he could prudently do so, to reconsider it. Then 
she found a congenial occupation in comforting Frieda, for the 
recusant doctor did not come at Easter. New pupils were arriv- 
ing, and he must stay to assist his mother in receiving them. 

Falkenberg had paid another flying visit to Zittau; appearing 
in Mrs. Frere’s salon first on his way from the train to Dalbersdorf, 
and last on his way back from Dalbersdorf to the train. Lady 
Elton pronounced him an excellent specimen of a German officer, 
and a very agreeable man; to which verdict Mrs. Frere heartily 
coincided. 

Falkenberg warmly sympathised in the regret expressed by 
Grace at the change in Balfour's plans. He had looked forward 
with so much pleasure to see his old comrade again. They had 
been such good friends, &c., &e. 

Grace was quite pleased too with his frank, friendly manner. 
He had also spoken ina kindly strain of Gertrud as his Braut 
—the first time that Grace had heard him call her so—of his 
intentions of being a husband after the English model. Words 
which, though spoken laughingly, had in them no covert sneer. 

Altogether Falkenberg was charming, and Grace in her heart 
accused herself of having been a conceited goose for misinter- 
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preting the German sentimentality of his expressions towards 
herself ; or, if they were more than friendship warranted, and at 
the time they certainly seemed so, his engagement to Gertrud, 
the consciousness that he was bound to her, had operated as a 
wholesome alterative, and restored him to a sounder, saner 
condition of mind. This was a source of the purest satisfaction. 
Nevertheless the heaviness did not pass away, and whenever she 
ceased to exercise her thoughts by a positive effort of will, the 
dim pain shaped itself into the words, “ He is not coming.” 

It was a bright afternoon, about a week after the receipt of 
Balfour’s letter. Grace had coaxed Lady Elton to try the (to 
her) unusual experiment of a long walk. She was uneasy at the 
dull apathy which seemed to settle down over her friend, now 
that the newness of Zittau and its people began to wear off, and 
she was eager to counteract it. 

They had been out for nearly two hours; rambling through . 
a wood which approached the town on the north-east, gathering 
violets and anemones, and resting occasionally on the trunk of 
a prostrate tree—for Lady Elton was not equal to much fatigue 
—sleeplessness and unspoken regret had exhausted her force ; and 
she had no will to resist her depression. 

“TI hope I have not made you do too much?” said Grace 
anxiously, as they approached the Hof. “Do you feel very 
tired!” 

“No, child ; no more than if I had stayed at home ; and nothing 
does me so much good as air and the repose of nature. Your wood 
is very lovely, Grace; and your company is pleasant to me. I 
like to hear you talk and ramble from one subject to another, 
though I do not always know what you are talking about. Still 
you interest me sometimes. Do you know, dear, I wish you would 
come back and live in London. You are buried alive here.” 

“But I am very happy: so is my mother,so is Mab. Why 
should we change ?” 

“ Because youth slips away so soon; and you waste it here.” 

“Forgive me if I cannot see that Ido. I enjoy, I learn—not 
as much as I ought, but still learn. And, Lady Elton, I have a 
little secret to tell you. Ihave been trying to say it all the time 
we have been out, butI could not. I have written a little sketch 
of ‘Burchardswald and the Robber’s Tower,’ and;I want you to 
look at it. You are sucha critic. It is only just lately I have 
ventured to write. I have had poor Randal’s example before my 
eyes, and I have always feared to let myself believe I could do 
anything. Yet if you would look at it, perhaps——” 

“Yes; I will look at it, were it only to prevent you wasting 
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your time, child. There is no more fatal Will-o’-the-Wisp than 
an unfounded belief in one’s own literary power.” 

“T dare say I seem very conceited, dear Lady Elton. Perhaps 
I ought not to trouble you, but put my lucubrations behind the fire 
at once.” 

“No; do not do that. As the stuff is in existence, let me look 
at it. You ought to be sensible, with that head of yours. But 
youth is so incomprehensible in the originality of its ignorance, 
that it is impossible to form an idea what you have set down. 
Bring the MS. to-morrow, and I will give you my true opinion.” 

“Thanks! many—many thanks! And now I must leave you, 
for I promised my mother to go with her to call on Frau Ahlefeld 
when I returned.” 

“Tt is too late,Grace. It is nearly five. Still I will let you go. 

I shall lie down till dinner-time, and perhaps I may sleep. Come 
over in the evening. Ask Mrs. Frere to come.” 
_ Grace walked slowly on home, pondering, with a mixture of shy 
hope and more vivid fear, on the ordeal she had dared. Lady Elton 
was no ordinary critic, and it was a trial to subject her cherished 
MS., which was dear and sacred to her as a first love, to such 
discerning eyes. Still, it was worth the trial, for the chance of 
encouragement. The hope of earning something, by an occupa- 
tion so charming, was not to be given up without an effort, even 
if Lady Elton pronounced her lucubrations rubbish. True, her 
experience with Randal had long discouraged and held her back ; 
but since she was away from him, and amid fresh scenes, the 
longing to see how her thoughts and observations would look 
on paper was too strong for any deterrent recollections. 

“And it would be so delightful to feel I was not wasting my 
time in writing, even if I only made enough to buy boots for 
Mab ; she wears out such a quantity of boots.” 

These reflections carried her to the door of the salon, and were 
only checked by a slight feeling of surprise to hear her mother 
speaking to some one, as it was rather late in the day for 
visitors. 

The evening sun sent its rays slantwise into the farthest 
window on the left, tinging with living gold a‘ pretty water- 
coloured sketch of the bay and outlying islands at Dungar—a 
household treasure, the work of some artist visitor in the bygone 
‘days of De Burgh glory. The fresh muslin curtains, the vases 
and baskets full of violets and other spring flowers, the photo- 
graphs, the open piano, Mrs. Frere’s bright-coloured wool-work, 
made a pleasant home-picture of the room, while the warm, scented 
atmosphere struck the senses a: an invisible refinement, Grace, 
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as she opened the door, thought how she loved her home. How 
nice the mother looked, too : her figure was still quite pretty in 
her well-fitting black silk dress, lace cap, and pale blue ribbons ! 
But who was the gentleman sitting well back in a deep arm-chair 
whom she perceived as she passed the threshold? She caught a 
glimpse of very dark brown hair and the end ofa long moustache. 
Her mother exclaimed : 

“ But here she is herself!’’ And then the gentleman started 
up, and coming quickly towards her, she found her hand in 
Maurice Balfour’s before she rightly recognised him—Maurice, 
with more colour than usual in his embrowned cheeks, and irre- 
pressible joy rioting in his large brown eyes. 

“Oh, Maurice! I am so glad to see you!” cried Grace. “ You 
have changed your mind after all. It is quite delightful! I had 
planned all sorts of things, and we were terribly disappointed 
when your last letter came. When did you arrive?” 

Thus Grace, her own eyes sparkling, her colour transparently 
brilliant after her long walk, her whole look expressive of startled 
pleasure. 

“ About two hours ago,” he returned. “I found, a day or two 
after I wrote, that matters were arranging themselves—that I 
might venture to leave and be happy. So I need not tell you 
how soon I packed up and started.” 

“Of course,” said Grace, drawing a chair beside her mother. 
“ T hope you are going tostay some time.” 

“ Till I am called away,” he replied; “ probably three weeks or 
a month.” 

He then returned to his seat, and let his eyes dwell upon Grace 
—while she rapidly told her mother where she had been—with 
an absorbed intensity, that had she seen it would have startled 
her. 

Then came inquiries for Jimmy, and for Randal, and a little 
talk about Dungar, and Mr. De Burgh, and Mrs. Frere shed a few 
tears; while Balfour, in his quiet soft tones, said some warm 
words about the kindly hospitality of the dear old house, a passing 
judicious compliment to the unchanged aspect of Mrs. Frere ; and 
then Grace, still bright and glowing, poured forth her plans for 
excursions here, and picnics there—of introducing Maurice to the 
Count and at Dalbersdorf—of an expedition to Kénigstein to see 
Wolff von Falkenberg ; “‘ And then, Maurice, we must have a ride. 
I suppose you have not forgotten how to ride ?” 

“ Not quite,” said Balfour. ‘ You know in Spain and South 
America we nearly lived on horseback.” 

“Then, mother dear, don’t you think we might have a ride 
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sometimes? It is not nearly so costly to hire horses here as in 
England, Maurice! Perhaps Uncle Costello would lend me 
‘Novara;’ and we will make Frieda come. It will do her 
so much good.” 

“Yes; we must have some expeditions on horseback. Why, 
it would be our Dungar days come back again—eh, Grace ?— 
something worth living for, to ride together once more ?” 

These last words were uttered in a low tone, as if to himself, 
and Mrs. Frere looked at him for a moment; but Grace, who was 
untying and taking off her hat, simply replied, with the heartiest 
agreement : 

“Yes; is it not?” 

At this point of the conversation, Mab arrived from her music- 
lesson. A waterproof, which she had considerably outgrown, 
hung over her shoulders; a small and rather conical cap sur- 
mounted her small, pale face and disordered hair, out of which 
her big blue eyes stared at Maurice Balfour with all their might. 

“Come here, Mab,” cried her mother; “do you know who 
this is?” 

“No,” returned Mab decidedly, after some consideration. 

“She could not recollect me,” said Maurice, holding out his 
hand while Mab slowly drew near and put hers into it. 

“This is Mr. Balfour, Mab,” continued Mrs. Frere. 

“Oh, so you have come after all! You don’t know how angry 
every one was with you for not coming at once; and Wolff von 
Falkenberg said he supposed you had found some greater 
attraction in London.” 

“Did he?” said Balfour, looking with a smile into the little 
face uplifted to his. 

“T did not hear him say so, Mab,” said Grace. 

“But I did,” insisted Mab. “He said it to Lady Elton when 
you went to look for the railway book.” 

Her words gave Grace a sensation of vague annoyance, and 
Balfour went on : 

“You remember Dungar of course, Mabel? Do you not 
remember any one like me there?” 

“T think,” said Mab very deliberately, and gazing fixedly in 
his face—“I think you are the boy, the gentleman I mean, that 
pulled me out of the brook down by the three black rocks the 
day I tried to wade across in my best shoes.” 

“For which service you pulled my hair and slapped my face,” 
replied Balfour, laughing. “I am glad I have still a corner in 
your memory. We must be good friends, Mab.” 

“Yes,” said Mab, with some caution. 

VOL. LXIVv. 
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“Dear Mab, do take off that dreadful hat and cloak,” said Mrs. 
Frere; “she is frightfully disfigured by them, Grace.” 

“Yes, I know I look like a ragabone child,” said Mab, with a 
pout and a reproachful glance at Grace. 

“Well,” replied Grace, with a little good-humoured elevation of 
the eyebrows, “ as soon as ever we have a little more warmth and 
sunshine you shall have your new school-hat; but if you begin it 
too soon——” 

“It is brown,” interrupted Mab—“ brown straw, with long ends 
of brown ribbon and a little bouquet of wild roses.” 

“That must be charming,” said Balfour gravely. 

“Mab, run away and wash your hands,” said Mrs. Frere, 
“Maurice, you will stay and share our evening meal or tea; it is 
a sort of mixture here in Germany. 

“Thanks, Mrs. Frere. I have dined so lately that I can only 
look on; but if you will let me stay I shall be very happy. 
Though it is so long since we met, I feel curiously at home with 
you.” 

“T hope so,” said Mrs. Frere kindly. 

“But, Maurice,” cried Grace, turning to leave the room, “ you 
must go and see Lady Elton; she was so disappointed about you. 
And I am anxious to know what you think of her—she is looking, 
I think, so ill.” 

“Yes; I will go over when I think she has dined. Iam putting 
up at the same hotel—a curious rambling old place.” 

“How nice! Then you are quite near to us,” said Grace, as 
she left the room. 

“TI suppose you scarcely knew Grace when you first met ?” asked 
Mrs. Frere, as the door closed on her daughter. 

“Not at all, at first; but gradually her voice and expression 
and face came back to me till she seemed delightfully familiar.” 

“ Poor, dear Grace—she is such a good girl! Of course she has 
not Randal’s brilliant talent; but that is not to be expected. 
You saw a good deal of Randal, did you not?” 

“Yes; he is a nice fellow, and very bright—though he was 
rather out of health. This Egyptian journey will set him up.” 

“ Heaven grant it!” said the mother with a sigh; and went on 
to enlarge upon his many excellences, till Grace and Mab rejoined 
them. 

Then came more pleasant easy talk, of both past and future, 
thickly strewn with “ Do you remember ? ”—a phrase so expressive 
of common associations—broken by the usual tea-supper, of which 
Balfour was persuaded to partake; and where he seemed to be so 
completely one of themselves, that Grace wondered to herself how 
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she could have thought so little of him during their long separa- 
tion. 

“T think,” she said, as they went into the salon when the 
evening meal was over, “ Maurice ought to go and see Lady Elton. 
She wanted us all to go over this evening; but perhaps it would 
be too much for her. She might like to see Maurice alone;” she 
addressed her mother. 

“Oh, come with me!” returned Balfour. “My stay is, after 
“1, somewhat uncertain, and I don’t want to lose a couple of hours 
away from you.” 

“T don’t like going to Lady Elton,” cried Mab. “Iam afraid 
to stir or to look at the things. Her great eyes follow me about 
so; and I am sure she doesn’t like to have me.” 

“You are an ungrateful little monkey,” said Grace. “Lady 


- Elton has been so kind; what beautiful books she gave you! ” 


“Well, I do not care for books; Iam always afraid she will ask 
me if I have read any of them. I would rather have a new 
skipping-rope than all the books in Christendom.” 

“ Really, Mab, you are a most disappointing child,” cried Mrs. 
Frere indignantly. 

“Must I go?” asked Maurice, with an imploring look in his 
soft brown eyes.” (‘ How expressive they are! ” thought Grace.) 

“Yes, you must,” she said firmly. ‘Lady Elton will be sure 
to hear you have arrived, and will look for your visit; do go, like 
a good boy.” 

“JT think,” said Balfour, laughing, “you might speak more 
respectfully to your senior. Do you know that I am nearly 
seven years older than you are ?” 

“No; and I don’t believe it. I feel so old and experienced 
myself since I left Dungar, that you seem young in comparison.” 

Balfour smiled, but sighed too. 

“ At all events I will obey,” he said; “and I suppose it will be 
too late to return this evening? It is now half-past seven.” 

“T am afraid so,” returned Mrs. Frere reluctantly. “We are 
obliged to be very early, on account of Mab’s school.” 

“So I suppose I may present myself in good time to-morrow ? ” 

“Oh, whenever you like!” said Mrs. Frere and Grace 
together. 

“Grace,” said her mother, as soon as the door had closed on 
their retreating guest, “he is very nice and likeable ; but he has 
evidently lived out of society. He is, in a sense, gentlemanlike ; 
his voice is naturally sweet and refined—nothing could spoil it— 
and he does things quietly. There isa kindliness, too, in his little 
attentions; but he is not conventionally well bred——” 
12 
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“T know what you mean,” said Grace, taking up her needlework, 
“ but I think he is all the nicer for it. He does not put his heels 
together and bow every time you come near him, nor hand you 
your pocket-handkerchief if you drop it, with a flourish, and an air 
as if it were a condescension, like Wolff, but just does heartily 
whatever he can to help you.” 

“‘My dear, Herr von Falkenberg is a very high-bred man of the 
world—quite a different person ; it is unjust to Maurice Balfour 
to compare them. You do not know life as I do.” 

“Certainly not; nor do we see it through the same coloured 
glasses.” 

“Gracie dear, will you hear me say my poetry for to-morrow ?” 

“Yes, Mab; let me see how soon you can learn it.” 


The first month of summer dawned with true vernal freshness 
and sunshine, within and without, for the little English party in 
Bergstrasse. 

The mornings went swiftly by in many occupations, 

Maurice Balfour was no mean draughtsman, and gave Grace much 
valuable help. Then he took up German again, in which he was 
formerly fluent, and rapidly recalled it. He was soon in high 
favour with the count, and often rode out with the veteran. He 
was also a frequent visitor at Dalbersdorf, and on friendly though 
not intimate terms with several officers of Falkenberg’s regiment. 
Still these varied demands upon his time left a large portion to be 
bestowed on his old friends, and he became thoroughly incorporated 
in the quiet little circle which had welcomed him so warmly. 
“Will you dine at home to-day, Maurice?” was Mab’s usual 
question. “What hour would you like tea this evening?” Mrs. 
Frere would ask. “ Maurice, don’t stay at the barracks later than 
four; Lady Elton wants us to drive with her to Luckendorf or 
Gabel,” would be the injunction from Grace. 

Then what rambles to sketch, to collect ferns or wild-flowers, 
now that the lengthening evenings permitted Mab to join in the 
various researches ; what animated arguments and discussions arose, 
in which Maurice held his own and maintained his views, which 
were very often in opposition to his companions’, with good- 
humoured ease and yet honest conviction that almost nettled 
Grace. 

Oh, happy, healthy days of sunny youth, when all the nobler, 
brighter facets of the soul grew larger and more brilliant in the 
genial light of sincerity and hearty sympathy! Can all the wealth 
and all the far-sought luxury of a pampered age equal the freshness 
of such restful joy ? 
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It was a favourite excursion to drive out to Dalbersdorf in the 
evening, in time to lounge about the garden or wood before supper, 
and walk into Zittau by moonlight afterwards. Of course this 
could only be done under a gentleman’s escort; but Mrs. Frere, 
with the help of her young friend Balfour’s arm, had grown 
quite a pedestrian, and accomplished longer distances than the 
German mile which intervened between Dalbersdorf and Zittau. 

One evening, about a fortnight after Balfour’s arrival, the family 
gathering at the old house had been increased by the addition of 
Von Heldénreich and Ulrich, who had had a couple of days’ leave. 
The supper was consequently very lively, not to say noisy. 

The count and his grandson were discussing, with loud voices, 
the best method of receiving cavalry, while Von Heldenreich, the 
Verwalter, and Balfour were talking sport, when Gertrud suddenly 
interrupted them by addressing the latter with : 

“Herr von Falkenberg sends you his best greeting, Mr. Balfour. 
He comes to see us next week, and will be delighted to meet you 
again. You knew he was coming, meine liebe Grace.” 

“No; how could I? He does not write to us,” said Grace 
bluntly. 

“T thought he might have—I thought he sometimes did,” said 
Gertrud politely, and looking down. 

“Oh, he wrote to me once when I was in England; but here, 
he knows we can hear all about him from you.” 

“He has but two months longer to pass at Kénigstein,” said 
Frieda cheerfully. 

“ And then,” added Frau Alvsleben, “ there will yet be a long, 
and I hope fine, autumn for the Hochzeitsreise’’ (wedding-tour) ; 
“a soldier’s Dienst must come before everything—even his 
~ Braut.” 

“ Never mind, my child,” cried the count, catching the drift of 
the conversation ; “the weary days of waiting will soon be over, 
and then the joyous wedding-time will make us all alert. Dear 
friends, I drink to the gallant soldier, Wolff von Falkenberg !” 

Many Hochs and much clinking of glasses followed, while 
Gertrud looked at once important and conscious. 

“T trust the dear friends here assembled,” said Frau Alvsleben, 
rather in the tone of making a speech, “ will favour us with their 
company this day week, when my nephew Falkenberg will be 
with us.” 

“ Every one replied in the affirmative except Ulrich. 

“Unhappy me!” he said, “I must return to Dresden and to 


duty ; and there is my sweet cousin does not grieve the least 
little bit for me.” 
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“Indeed, I am very, very sorry, Ulrich,” said Grace, laughing. 
“Can Ido nothing to soften your colonel’s hard heart, that he 
may let you come ?” 

“T am afraid he is such a case-hardened old sinner that nothing 
would touch him.” 

“ And I, gnadige Frau,” said the Verwalter, addressing the lady 
of the house, “have to announce that my brother, the Herr 
Professor, has at last arranged for a brief holiday, and purposes to 
be in Zittau on Monday evening.” 

“Ach, Gott! I am glad to hear it! He must come also; 
tell him so from me, my good friend,” said Frau Alvsleben 
heartily. 

“T drink to the good and worthy Herr Professor,” cried the 
count, again filling his glass; and the Hochs and clinkings were 
repeated, while Frieda turned so red and pale, her bosom heaving 
and her hands trembling, that Grace felt terrified lest she should 
betray herself by some open display of emotion. 

“The Herr Professor is engaged, I am told, on a work of 
wonderful erudition,” said Lieutenant von Heldenreich. 

“ He will bea leading mind at Leipzig,” remarked the Verwalter 
with the simple unhesitating exultation in the success of a near 
relative, at once touching and ludicrous, which is so often seen in 
Germany. 

“He is a fine fellow, faith!” said the count in English, aside, 
to Balfour. 

“And a wonderfully agreeable man for so learned a one,” 
concluded Mrs. Frere. ‘Come, Grace, we must be going. We 
have a long walk before us.” 

“ And a lovely young May moon to light your steps,” said the 
count, rising to look from the window into the Hof, where the 
lovely light, silvering the trees beyond the gateway, and falling 
upon roof and gable, turned even the central dung-heap into a 
thing of beauty. “I will walk as far as the cross with you.” 

* And so will I,” said Frieda; “and I—and I,” added the 
Verwalter and Ulrich. 

They were soon equipped. Frieda slipped her arm through that 
of Grace, and the two girls held back a little. 

“Well, dearest Frieda,’ whispered Grace, herself blithe and 
light of heart, “the good news has come at last.” 

“ Yes,” returned Frieda, in the same tone, while the hand which 
held Grace trembled. ‘“ Whatever may be the result I shall see him 
again, hear his voice again—and ” she paused. 

“Will find him the same as ever,’ put in Grace encourag- 


ingly. 
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“T dare not hope,”sighed Frieda. “But you, dear one, you will 
be here and judge more clearly than I can.” 

“T will try, at any rate,” said Grace, and there was a pause. 
“How exquisitely beautiful the moonlight makes everything!” 
resumed Grace, looking round; “ even the rugged old village looks 
soft and lovely!” 

Frieda did not answer immediately, and then after pressing her 
friend’s arm, whispered : 

“ Ach, du Liebling! all things no doubt seem fair to thee now; 
thy heart’s wound is healed by the presence of the beloved.” 

“What are you talking about, Frieda?” said Grace, in genuine 
surprise. ‘I have no heart’s wound to heal.” 

“How, my Gracechen! Did you not tell me, the first day we 
opened our hearts to each other, that your affections had been 
blighted ?” 

“No, no!” said Grace, half smiling, half vexed; “I never said 
anything half so strong. I was certainly disappointed and 
annoyed, and let you know it, because—oh, because I wanted, I 
think, to comfort you. But my affections are flourishing at 
present, quite recovered their temporary chill; pray do not mention 
them again.” 

“Dear Grace! I always believe you; though most girls like to 
hide their love, you are too honest. Well, then, Herr Mr. Balfour, 
the friend of your youth, was not—?s not the object 2 

“The object of nonsense,” interrupted Grace impatiently. 
“Really, Frieda, you are too bad. Do you think one cannot find 
pleasure in a man’s company without being in love with him, or 
he with you? Iam as likely to fall in love with Maurice Balfour 
as with the man in the moon up there; we like each other so much, 
so heartily as friends, that it puts anything else out of the question. 
Don’t you see yourself that there is not one bit of a lover about 
Maurice—don’t you?” 

“ Well, certainly, yes! but you English are so different from us ; 
you are so ashamed of each other—I mean of being in love with 
each other. And forgive me, dearest”—Frieda was always a 
little afraid of Grace when she got into one of her impatient fits— 
“but I imagined that Mr. Balfour was an early love, and that you 
were separated, and——” 

“Ah, Frieda, what five-storied romances you run up in a 
moment! Why, I was not fourteen when I saw him last—a wild 
untutored child. Say no more about it.” 

“Certainly not, if it displeases you: but he is very nice and 
good-looking. I may say that, I suppose ? ” 

“Yes, you may. I like my friends to be praised.” 
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“Grace!” said the object of this discussion, turning suddenly 
back, as he was walking beside the count, “I forgot to tell you 
they have a very decent horse in the Sdchsische stables, one you 
might ride; and the count says he will come out the day after 
to-morrow, if you like.” 

“TfI like! Why itis only too delicious! Dearest uncle, where 
shall we go?” 

“Oh, to Gross Schénau, and drink a glass of beer at Der 
Schwarze Adler!” 
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A Visit to Voltaire. 


Tue following incidents are drawn from an authentic record made 
by Signor C——s after a visit to Voltaire at the date named in the 
sequel. 

The facts as here given are reliable: and if they fail, on historic 
grounds, to interest the student, they may at least serve partially to 
raise the curtain on the domestic life, and candid opinions on con- 
temporary writers, of one whose sayings were once deemed worthy of 
the attention of Europe. Rochefoucauld has told us that it belongs 
to great men to possess great defects. Voltaire proved it. His life, 
social and public, was but a compound of the little and the great. If 
his pen was too apt to drop “more aloes than honey,” an excuse is 
found in the fact that he essentially belonged to that genus irritabile 
vatum which stings without pity in order to awaken in the human 
breast a just sense of man’s insignificance and fallibility. 


In the middle of August 1769 a young Venetian, bearing a letter 
of introduction from the celebrated Albert de Haller, presented him- 
self at Ferney. He found the salon full of ladies and gentlemen, 
powdered, patched, and be-wigged in the orthodox fashion of that 
period. In the centre of this society stood a man, somewhat above 
middle height, of meagre countenance, and a slender form. His eye 
was quick and penetrating. An air of pleasantry, tinged with 
malignity, reigned in his features; and when he spoke, his action 
betrayed remarkable quickness and vivacity. It was Voltaire, the 
Coryphzus of France. 

After an interchange of courtesies Voltaire said: “As a Venetian 
you are probably acquainted with Count Algarotti ?” 

“T know him,” replied the visitor, “but not as a Venetian, for 
nine-tenths of my compatriots ignore his existence.” 

“T ought then to have said ‘ as a man of letters’?” 

“To tell the truth, sir,” replied the Venetian ingenuously, “ Count 
Algarotti’s sole merit, in my eyes, lies in his openly avowed admira- 
tion for Monsieur de Voltaire.” 

“T feel the force of your compliment,” replied the philosopher with a 
smile, “ but you must permit me to say that it is not necessary to be 
admired by any one in particular in order to win the esteem of the 
whole world.” 
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These words, so full of vanity, passed for wit among those present, 
and awakened a congratulatory “ titter,” to which the great man was 
by no means insensible. After a short pause he exclaimed: “They 
tell me that the Italians are not satisfied with Algarotti’s style—they 
criticise his language.” 

“T cannot but endorse their views,” replied the Venetian. “In all 
that he writes there lurks a strong Gallic savour. You will pardon 
me for saying that, to my mind, his style is pitiable.” 

“But do not French phrases, gracefully turned, give more effect to 
your language ? ” 

The young man shook his head. “In my opinion, sir, they render 
it insupportable, even as the French language would be if interlarded 
with Italian or German.” 

“You are right. Yes, upon reflection I think that you are right. 
A language should be pure. Some wiseacres have criticised Livy 
on those grounds; they say that his Latin savours too much of the 
jargon of Padua. May I ask, presuming that you are interested in 
literature, to what authors you devote yourself ?” 

“To none, sir, but that will perhaps come later on. Meanwhile I 
read as much as possible during my travels. I am fond of travelling, 
and delight in the study of mankind. 

“That is the best method of acquiring a thorough knowledge of 
man,” replied Voltaire, “but the book is too ponderous—too diffuse ; 
you would attain your object more easily by reading history.” 

The young man shook his head by way of dissent, and muttered 
something about the disingenuousness of historians, and their perversion 
of fact in order to give a proper colouring to their views. “Horace 
is my guide, sir,” he added presently, “I find him everywhere.” 

“T presume then that you like poetry ?” 

The Venetian nodded assent. 

“Have you written any sonnets? the Italians are mad about sonnets.” 

“T have written a few,” replied the visitor, “but I find sonnets 
very difficult to compose, because it is not permissible either to pro- 
long or to curtail a thought so as to make it exactly fit the requisite 
fourteen lines.” 

Voltaire smiled at his visitor’s obvious desire to transform sonnets 
into a kind of bed of Procrustes. “It is on that account,” he added, 
“that you Italians have so few good sonnets. I must confess that we 
have none whatever, but then, that is the fault of our language.” 

“And of the French themselves, who maintain that a dilated 
thought loses all its force and éclat.” 

“Which of your poets do you most admire?” inquired Voltaire 
with evident desire to change the conversation. 

“T admire Ariosto most, all others pale before him. When, 
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fifteen years ago, I read your philippic against Ariosto, I was rash 
enough to predict that, so soon as you had read him, you would 
retract.” 

“T thank you for having supposed that I had not read him,” 
replied Voltaire politely. “ The fact is that I had read him but in my 
youth, at a time when I possessed but a superficial knowledge of your 
language. I remember the circumstances under which my criticism 
was written only too well. Iwas misled by some Italian savans 
whose enthusiasm for Tasso was great. Under their influence I was 
foolish enough to publish a judgment which I considered as my own, 
but which in reality was only an echo of the sentiment of others. I 
venerate Ariosto.” 

At these words the Venetian ventured{to implore the great man to 
revoke the work in which he had held up the author of ‘ Orlando’ 
to ridicule. But Voltaire only shrugged his shoulders, and said, “ To 
what end? My works are all interdicted.” 

Voltaire’s power was not confined to the desk. He had a great 
talent for recitation, and was easily induced by his visitor to recite 
some portions of Ariosto’s chef-d’ceuvre. He chose those portions which 
relate to an imaginary conversation held between Duke Astolpho and 
St. John the Apostle ; and so retentive was his memory that he re- 
cited those lines without missing a verse, and without committing the 
smallest error in prosody. He drew forth all their beauties with his 
accustomed sagacity, and with all the perception. of a great genius. 
It would have been impossible for the best elocutionist in all Italy— 
more famous in those days than now—to have done better. His 
auditors were delighted, and gave vent to their feelings by unaffected 
applause. Whatever may have caused Voltaire in his “salad days,” 
to disparage Ariosto, he made ample amends afterwards. This was 
politic at all events. So strong is the feeling in Italy for the honour 
of Ariosto—so bitter was the animus which Voltaire’s philippic 
aroused—it has been more than once confidently asserted that had 
Voltaire not publicly rectified his error in judgment, the Italians 
would have declined to open for him the gates of immortality. We may 
smile at this now, but no writer can afford to insult with impunity 
a nation so richly endowed with the highest products of genius. 

It was on the occasion of which we speak that Voltaire handed to 
his visitor his well-known translation of the stanza 


” 


“Quindi avvien che tra principi e signori... . 


The conversation deviated a moment from the subject of Orlando, 
and Voltaire was much surprised to hear his visitor hazard an opinion 
that the immortality of Ariosto had been assured by a particular 
portion of that long poem. 
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“To what portion do you allude ?” 

“To the last stanzas of the twenty-third canto, sir,” replied the 
Venetian, unabashed—“ that portion in which the poet, with almost 
painful minuteness, describes the process of insanity.” 

“ Ah! I recollect them,” said Voltaire. “ Poor fellow! he fell a 
prey to jealousy. But he wrote too much. An epic of fifty-two 
cantos is more than one has a right to expect, even from the genius 
of Ariosto. Like other poets, he would have gained by the destruc- 
tion of at least half; those genealogical and historical portions are 
wearisome, and I can never read them with patience.” 

Speaking of Horace he said, “I know Horace by heart. Yes, I 
know him in spite of his tedious epistles, which are in my opinion far 
below those of Boileau.” 

Voltaire expressed his opinion that the crowning sin of Boileau lay 
in his propensity to flatter. The conversation gradually turned upon 
English literature, from whose wide range Voltaire selected by 
preference Garth’s ‘ Dispensatory;’ Prior's ‘Henry and Emma;’ 
Pope’s prologue to Cato; and indeed the smallest work of Pope. 
But of Shakespeare or Milton he could hardly speak with patience. 
In a vein of satirical audacity he said that in ‘Hamlet’ Shakespeare 
had blundered : 

“The first act ends with the king giving his royal orders (which 
must not be disobeyed) to fire all the cannon round the ramparts, 
and this two hundred years before gunpowder was invented! What 
think you of that ?” 

The company receives this sally in silence. Voltaire now burst 
into a travestie of the sublime soliloquy that follows the exit of the 
king and Polonius in the third act : 


“«To dance, or not to dance, 
To drink, or not to drink, 
To dress, or not to dress, 
To ride, or not to ride, 
To pay, or not to pay, 
To sing, or not to sing; that is the question.’ ” 


“You are severe, monsieur,” exclaimed the Venetian. ‘I should 
have thought that you possessed a profound veneration for the great 
dramatist. He has been pronounced faultless.” 

“ Faultless, indeed!” quoth the great man in high dudgeon. ‘“ Who 
is faultless? -The English have gone too far. I once had the folly 
to express my views in Shakespeare’s favour, and ever since that time 
the. English have gone mad in their judgments.” 

The young man, feeling somewhat uncomfortable at the indigna- 
tion™he had unwittingly aroused, turned the conversation nearer 
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home, and asked Voltaire which of his own tragedies he considered 
as the best. 

“ ¢Olympia,’ ” replied the great man tartly ; “ for the same reason 
that a man is proud of having a child at seventy-five.” 

‘Would you like to see my uncle’s theatre?” asked a lady, who 
proved to be no other than the celebrated Madame Denis. “ My uncle 
would like you to see his theatre. It is a bijou.” 

“ Monsieur must please himself,” quoth Voltaire bluntly. 

“T need scarcely say that I should feel highly honoured by being 
permitted to inspect that famous building,” exclaimed the young 
man, bowing deferentially to Madame Denis. 

“This way then,” exclaimed Voltaire, as he opened a door leading 
into the garden. “Ladies and gentlemen, we shall soon return,” 
and so saying left the room. 

Voltaire’s theatre, of which alas! nothing now remains, stood in 
an outhouse close to the chateau. It was neatly fitted up, and was 
capable of seating an audience of two hundred persons. There 
was ample space on the stage ; but the scenery was limited to two 
changes. At the time of which we speak, French tragedy was 
confined to palace plot, and cabinet conspiracy. Comedies portrayed 
little beyond parlour intrigue. No writer dreamt of preserving the 
“unities.” The world had not yet learnt that without a preservation 
of the unities “there may be poetry, but there can be no drama.”* 
The principal characters at Voltaire’s theatre “were generally played 
by the most eligible among his friends and acquaintance. The 
supplementary characters were always selected from the Ferney 
establishment. The giggling dairymaid was often enveloped in the 
habit of a priestess; while Voltaire’s wizen-faced old cuisinizre 
not infrequently figured as a young vestal. The eccentricities of 
Voltaire often marred the pleasure which these entertainments were 
so well calculated to promote. If anything happened to displease 
him, he would at once interrupt the performance, and this quaint 
figure, clad in a dressing-gown, would be seen shuffling across the 
stage for the purpose of administering a severe rebuke to the offend- 
ing person. He would not hesitate to unrobe a monarch in the 
presence of his courtiers, and kick his crown into the parterre. It 
happened once to be his coachman’s duty—in the character of a 
Turkish slave—to support Voltaire in the hour of death. The 
unwary Jehu mistook his ewe, and entered late. Voltaire, highly 
incensed, promptly changed his tragic réle into broad farce, and 
whimsically demanded a receipt in full for the wages he had just 
paid that functionary. “For,” said he, “I am sure that you consider 


* See Preface to ‘Sardanapalus.’ 
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me in your debt, or you would not have thus used me, and allowed 
me to die like a beggar.” 

With similar contempt for that lingering pathos which crowns the 
solemn finale of tragedy, and lulls a deeply impressed audience to 
momentary silence, Voltaire invariably broke the spell by a series of 
jests more vulgar, if possible, than those of a clown at a country fair. 
Nor did he show more courtesy towards his orchestra. However 
effectively they rendered the best music of Lulli, Voltaire would 
maliciously cut the piece short—now by a clatter from his 
warning-bell, now by some verbal drollery too well calculated to 
provoke laughter and drown all efforts of harmony. Madame 
Denis, whom he loved and cordially admired, had great musical 
talent ; but he did not spare her on that account. He could not 
resist the impulse to say bitter things. His feelings were never 
under proper control, and sometimes, with childlike petulance, he 
would acknowledge the masterly rendering of a musical interlude by 
holding her up to ridicule. All this may seem strange to those who 
have not studied the character of that remarkable man of whom 
Haller so well said: “C’est un homme qui mérite d’étre connu, 
quoique, malgré les lois de la physique, bien des gens l’aient trouvé 
plus grand de loin que de prés.” 

Having minutely inspected the theatre, the party returned to 
the chateau, and Voltaire easily persuaded his visitor to stay for 
dinner. 

Among those who dined at Ferney, was a certain Duc de Villars, 
son of the famous marshal who had been called the Saviour of 
France. The noble duke had come to Ferney in order to consult 
Tronchin—a pupil of Boerhaave. The reputation of Tronchin stood 
high in those days. Voltaire believed in him, in spite of his inces- 
sant abuse of doctors in general, and Tronchin in particular. It 
was a comfort to him to feel that by a careful study of the maladies 
incident to human life amelioration was possible, and he gave 
Tronchin as much credit for perseverance and intelligence as he 
thought he deserved. It is recorded that at the rehearsal of one of 
his own tragedies, Mr. Cramer, a bookseller at Geneva (and Voltaire’s 
own immediate publisher), was finishing his part, which was to end 
with some dying sentences. Voltaire, objecting to the manner in 
which the death scene was played, cried out in accents of burning 
scorn, “ Cramer, you lived like a prince during the four preceding acts 
but at the fifth you die like a bookseller.” 

Tronchin, being present, could not help in kindness interfering. 
“Monsieur Voltaire,” said he deprecatingly, “can you ever expect to 
have gentlemen to be at this expense of dresses, and fatigue of 
getting up such long parts, if you thus upbraid them? On the 
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contrary, I think they all deserve the greatest encouragement at your 
hands; and as to my friend Cramer, I declare that, so far as I am a 
judge, he dies with the same dignity he lived.” 

Voltaire contented himself with the cool reply, “‘ Prithee, doctor, 
when you have got kings to kill, kill them your own way; let me 
kill mine as I please.” 

To return to the dinner-table. Among those present was a certain 
Father Adam, whom Voltaire introduced to his visitor in the follow- 
ing words: “Il est pere Adam, mais pas le premier des hommes” 
—a mode of introduction decidedly embarrassing to both parties 
concerned. It appears that at the dissolution, and consequent 
dispersal of the Order of Jesuits from France, Voltaire, out of pure 
audacity—and not, as some writers have pretended, out of pity— 
selected Father Adam as boon companion, and fellow chess-player. 
The invitation (which was promptly accepted) was couched in the 
following highly characteristic terms: “If you can dare to live with 
a man who professes to have no religion whatever, or, if anything, 
is a stricter disciple of Confucius than you can be of your humble 
master, then come to me.” 

Under these circumstances, it is not surprising Father Adam was 
forced to eat his pudding, and hold his tongue. He became the butt 
of Voltaire, and lived a comparatively happy dependant upon his 
bounty. 

Voltaire’s dining-room presented a slovenly, uninviting appearance. 
Like the Aulz of classic times,* women of various ages were engaged 
at needlework all round the room. Their work, which was not always 
of the most delicate kind, was never suspended during the repast. 
Voltaire was in some things meaner than Harpagon. He declined 
to supply his servants with livery. It was the fashion in those days 
to permit servants to retain the livery they wore in service for the 
rest of their natural lives. So that, when those given by their pre- 
vious masters became threadbare, Voltaire’s attendants were reduced 
to the necessity of waiting at table in their shirt-sleeves. Nor was 
Voltaire more particular in his own attire, which generally consisted 
in a faded dressing-gown, an unpowdered wig, with knots in front 
instead of behind, crowned by a velvet cap, embroidered with silk by 
one or other of his female admirers. 

“Being naturally waspish, and hasty in his manner, he was not 
unlike Lear as represented in a strolling company, whose wardrobe 
furnishes the same suit for the insane King as for the Mahomet of 
some Turkish tragedy, incomplete at least, and at best very shabby.” 

Sometimes he would throw aside his dressing-gown, and in a spirit 


* “Matres familiis vestre in atriis operantur domorum, industrias 
testificantes suas.” —Arnobius. 
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of rank coquetterie, encase himself from head to foot in a suit of 
velvet embroidery, in which he neither felt nor looked at his ease. 
But who will cavil at the dress of genius? All this banter is un- 
worthy of its subject. Voltaire was an excellent host. Like Pope, 
he was charming at his own table; and not, like Pope, stingy with 
his wine. He had the rare gift of kindling and sustaining general 
conversation, which would effectually draw from each person present 
the full measure of his wit and wisdom. 

On the evening of which we speak, the conversation turned upon 
the English, for whose society he evinced a fondness. The English 
residing at Geneva had, on more than one occasion, been of practical 
service to him. Thus, when he brought out his celebrated edition of 
‘Corneille,’ the little colony came forward liberally with subscriptions. 
But that Voltaire held absurd prejudices against some of our most 
approved authors is only too evident from the tenor both of his 
writings and conversation. He admired Locke, Newton and Pope, 
and evinced in his affection for the productions of the latter some- 
thing like paternal solicitude. He claimed to have suggested many 
of the best philosophical maxims embodied in the ‘ Essay on Man,’ 
especially that portion of the third essay which relates to natural 
governments. His opinions about Shakespeare are too well-known 
to require comment here. He admired our institutions; and was not 
insensible to the worth which foreigners, as a rule, fail to perceive 
under that cold external demeanour which keeps the stranger at a 
distance. With us he found a welcome ata critical period in his 
life; and from the English he received the magnificent sum of two 
thousand pounds for the ‘ Henriade.’ No wonder then that he affected 
the English, with the most insignificant of whom he once expressed 
a wish to exchange nationalities. 

But while we digress the dinner is still proceeding at Ferney. 
Having noticed during dessert that his young visitor did not join. in 
the conversation, Voltaire tried to destroy his reveries by asking, in 
allusion to his long absence from the Venetian Republic, whether he 
were dissatisfied with the patrician government there. 

His visitor endeavoured to assure Voltaire that no country existed 
where liberty—in the best acceptation of the term—could be better 
enjoyed. 

“ Ay, ay!” replied the great man, his eyes twinkling, “ provided 
always that one is content to play the réle of a mute.” 

And then, quickly perceiving that the subject was somewhat mal 
a& propos, Voltaire took the young man’s arm, and led him into the 
garden, of which he claimed to be the creator. A lofty avenue led 
direct to a rushing stream. It was a tributary of the Rhone—the 
swift arrowy Rhone, which cleaves its troubled course through 
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Tarascon and Arles until it loses its identity in the Mediterranean 
Sea. 

Voltaire glanced at the stream for a moment, and then said sadly : 
“Tt is my messenger. I can trust it better than I can trust the best 
of men. It never fails me.” 

So saying, he led his young friend toa spot from whence he pointed 
out the highway to Geneva—a town he abhorred—with Mont Blanc 
in the far distance. Close at hand stood the church, which once 
formed part of the quadrangle to the chateau. The young Venetian 
raised his eyes, bewildered to find that the sacred edifice had been sawn 
in two, an arrangement which enabled the eye to survey ’twixt the rent 
walls the blue surface of Lac Leman. The prospect wassuperb. Over 
the western portal stood the famous words : 


“Deo EREXIT VOLTAIRE.” 


On his arrival at Ferney, Voltaire found an old chateau surrounded 
by a few hovels. The chateau was forthwith pulled down, and in 
its stead he erected a noble country-house, only preserving some 
awkward gateways and turrets which he would have done wisely 
to raze also, for they spoilt the general effect of this otherwise hand- 
some building. It is strange that in spite of his long residence 
in England, and notwithstanding his avowed admiration for our 
methods of planting, building, and gardening, every nook and corner 
of his little property was as essentially French as any plot of ground 
around Paris. His woods were cut into walks, star fashion, their 
variety depending upon the size of the several stars, and the number 
of their rays.* 

Ferney was the first territorial possession of Voltaire—his first 
child—and he was proportionately proud of it. He never failed 
to inform his guests during dinner that every dish*came from his 
own property. The wotence was his especial pride. It was the 
distinguishing mark of the lord of the manor. There were several 
at Ferney, and Voltaire declined to have them moved. “I have as 
many gallows,” said he one day, “as would suffice to hangjhalf the 
monarchs in Europe. And half the monarchs deserve no loftier 
position.” 

Little or nothing Voltairian remains of the chateau. The founder 
of a prosperous village, he who made of six hovels an arena for useful 
manufactories, and collected industrious workmen for the wealth of a 
law-abiding community, has gone to a brighter world. Every vestige 
of a once romantic habitation has become confounded with the tastes 
and requirements of an unsympathetic proprietor, whose dreams are 


* It would repay the curious in these matters to refer to the ‘ Nouvelle 
Héloise,’ lettre xi., partie 4, note. 
VOL, LXIV. 
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haunted by visions of hero-worshippers clamorous for a glimpse at 
the relics of Voltaire. 

Time and man have made a clean sweep of much that might well 
have been preserved. A similar fate has befallen the famous acacia 
walk at Lausanne. Love of greed has triumphed over historic 
associations ; and the exigencies of a wave of illiterate, unromantic, 
time-pressed tourists, have swept away the summer-house and the 
acacias, in whose vicinity on a bright summer night Gibbon put the 
last strokes to his immortal history. 

But Nature has proved kinder than man. In the garden at Ferney 
may still be seen a berceau walk, arched over with clipped horn- 
beam, a veritable verdant cloister, admitting here and there peeps of 
the rich prospect afar. Here the bugbear of tyrants and kings, the 
dauntless champion of liberty, paced to and fro on balmy summer 
nights. Here, perchance, the great Edward Gibbon conversed with 
Helvetius, and D’Holbach, in the awful presence of Voltaire, on Julian’s 
apostasy. A little yet remains of this enchanted ground. There is 
just enough of the shadow—the magni nominis umbra—to suggest the 
substance, and the genius of the spot has not entirely vanished. 

As the stars began to twinkle in the cloudless sky, the great man 
led his visitors into the chateau. Passing through the hall, they 
entered the sacred study. The floor was strewn with books, papers, 
and letters. 

“Behold my correspondence,” quoth Voltaire. 

Then taking up a book—the ‘Rape of the Bucket’ by Tassoni— 
he said, “This is the only tragio-comic poem of which Italy can boast. 
Tassoni was something more than a monk, he was a wit, a savant, a 
poet, and a man of real genius.” 

“That he was a poet cannot be denied,” said the young man, “ but 
that he was a savant I dispute, for in deriding the Copernican system 
he betrayed his ignorance.” 

“Where did he deride that system ?” inquired Voltaire. 

“Tn his academic lectures.” 

“I do not possess a copy, but will certainly procure one,” said 
Voltaire as he made a note on the fly-leaf of the book he held in his 
hand. “But Tassoni has criticised Petrarch with considerable 
acumen,” he continued. 

“ Yes, but in so doing he has dishonoured his taste and his literary 
reputation, even as Muratori did by his treatise on Italian poetry.” 

Voltaire held up the book in question, and said: “At all events, 
you must allow that his learning is profound.” 

“Est uwbi peccat,” rejoined the Venetian, and the conversation 
dropped. 

The moon’s pale light fell upon the paths around Ferney as the 
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young Venetian rose to depart. Voltaire, gracious to the last, placed 
an arm round his neck, and cordially invited him to repeat the visit. 
But Fate ordered it otherwise. In spite of every assurance and 
every intention to the contrary, they never met again. That night 
was passed by the traveller, in an hotel at Geneva, writing a faithful 
record of his adventures, and thinking of all that had happened at 
Ferney. ‘When the sun rose next morning he was on the road for 
Bale, his mind occupied by recollections of the events of the previous 
day, and his heart throbbing with natural pride at the distinction 
which had been shown him by the most celebrated man in Europe. 
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My Spare Beds. 
A PROTEST. 


TxereE is no household belonging about which English men and 
women are so shy and sensitive as the bed. It is our domestic 
holy of holies, and long may it be before the Shekinah departs 
from it. To discuss the institution, therefore, to find fault with 
it, to suggest improvement in it, would no doubt be resented 
with all that fierce heat and conservatism which are so respect- 
able and laudable. But I have no desire to flutter the dove-cots. 
Let the curtains of privacy be kept drawn about the beds of the 
family, from the child’s crib to the conjugal couch—about all 
the beds except one. That one is the spare bed, which the 
stranger and sojourner surely has a prescriptive right to examine 
and talk about. 

I have been, since ever I can remember, the victim of spare 
beds. So much so that the name assumes to me shades of 
meaning and suggestion which a less afflicted person might 
never remark. I know that to the simple intelligence of plain folk 
“spare bed” is the name or denomination of the bed left vacant 
for the invited guest or the belated visitor. Yet there are spare 
beds and spare beds. There are many estimable people who, when 
you try for their delectation and profit to refine upon a meaning, 
lug from the shelf a prodigious, too-well-preserved volume, 
and silently bring you face to face with Johnson or Walker. 
Writers even of newspaper articles and members of Parliament 
have that ridiculous and irritating habit. They, at least, ought 
to know better; they are, presumably, men of some education 
and knowledge of the world. They must know that Johnson and 
Walker and the rest are dead, and can tell us little about our 
contemporaries, except perhaps that they knew them when they 
were babies. A word lives, and it grows and changes and 
decays like any other living thing. Nothing but an intimate 
acquaintance with it can tell you how, in the uses it has been put 
to up and down the world, it may have lost the frank simplicity 
of youth and acquired a cynicism and an arrogance, a tone and a 
look which no Johnson or Walker could have foreseen. I, there- 
fore, who have spent nearly seven years of my life in spare beds, 
repeat that there are spare beds and spare beds. 
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I must have been very young when first I went on a visit toa 
very genteel aunt who wore spectacles and insisted on inquiring 
my age and comparing my proficiency in the rudiments of learn- 
ing with that of her own darlings. Whether it was that I 
excelled them (as I have a very clear recollection that I did), or 
that my parents were much poorer than herself (which was 
painfully impressed upon me by the display of toys and pocket- 
money made by my cousins), or whether she did it for no reason 
whatever, my aunt put me out of the way at night in a grievously 
short crib in a lonely attic. Ah, me! the burning sense of 
being disliked and slighted that consumed me all that night as I 
turned, and twisted, and pushed at the unyielding foot-board! 
How I cried and longed for the time when I should put on the 
virile trousers and show my aunt and cousins I was as good as 
they! I have been slighted, and put aside, and snubbed a good 
many times since then—both by men and (worst of all) by women 
—but that earliest slight rankles in me yet deeper than them 
all. 

My next notable experience was of the same kind; it was, 
that is to say, of the spare bed which is spare. But that was 
rather my fault than the bed’s: there was too much of me rather 
than too little of it. I cheerfully endured it and tried to curtail 


myself; for ‘I could not suspect the bed of any disrespect. It 
was quite innocently spare, like the guest-beds mentioned by 
Hood in his veracious ‘ Legend of Navarre.’ 


“ And some that were both broad of back and tall 
Lay on spare beds that served them very sparely.” 


In the course of some not uneventful years I have occupied—yea, 
more than occupied—such beds again and again with a light 
heart and sound sleep, and without feeling myself at all aggrieved. 
I have even with something like contentment snatched reluctant 
slumbers from a cane-chair with a short back and little or no 
bottom. Against such spare beds as these, which have cramped 
my knees, but never hurt my dignity, I have neither complaint 
nor parable to take up. 

But there is the spare bed of which there is to spare—great 
antediluvian beds of Ware, high and awful tabernacles like that 
in the chamber of the Marquis of Carabas. Concerning these I 
have somewhat to say. I shall be best understood if I recount 
my experience of a week ago. 

I was enjoying a rest in Yorkshire, and paid a passing visit to 
a fine old hospitable grange. I had in other years spent many a 
delightful holiday there, and as I drove along I recalled how 
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sweet it had been to arrive at the little station from the hot, 
scentless air of London, to drive through the fresh green lanes, 
to expand, and to sniff the too evanescent, careless scents of field 
and flower, to be welcomed with honest effusion by the rosy 
family, to sit down and enjoy the simple supper and the simple 
wonder of my worthy friends at the merest nothings of town 
gossip, and then by-and-by to be shown to the quaint room with 
its sweet spare bed, to let my eye linger with pleasure on its 
virgin purity and smooth contour, and to inhale the faint, lazy 
atmosphere that hung around it—an atmosphere that suggested 
apples in the cupboard, honeysuckle about the window, and 
linen and lavender in the drawers! It was all a delicious ecstasy. 
Ah, that was before I had known so much of spare beds and had 
grown to be suspicious of them and their intentions. I had 
found, alas! when I had attained a small measure of success in 
the world, that the spare beds of my youth and of my struggling 
years were for me nomore. I was—save the mark !— promoted all 
round to the best spare bed. I had begun to discover that, even 
as the clustering ivy and honeysuckle about the window 
harboured pestilent earwigs, and noisy sparrows that awoke and 
chattered in the middle of the night (forsooth, because the sun 
was risen), so the great swelling spare bed, full and soft, which 
promised the coolest and balmiest repose, was a gulf of horrors— 
sweltering heat, headache, nightmare and asphyxia. I thought 
over all that on my way, andI hoped that the unkindly fates 
that have been stripping the farmer of his goods had flown away 
with the “live goose ” down of his best spare bed. 

I arrived at the grange, and was received with the old effusive 
welcome. The farmer’s wife overflowed with the milk of womanly 
kindness; and she surprised and perturbed me by turning and 
introducing a handsome woman who appeared behind her, as a 
widowed sister. I had not expected to find there was another 
guest in the house, and I almost regretted I had come. Conceive 
my astonishment when I found there was not only the widow, 
but also three fatherless children, who were in a little while 
encouraged to play off their sticky arts and caresses upon me, 
while the widow-mother kept catching one and then another to 
her bosom and embarrassing me by the kisses she lavished upon 
them. I think I am not naturally a very conceited or very 
suspicious person, but I could not help perceiving that the 
excellent farmer’s wife by her every glance and tone recommended 
to my masculine consideration the pleasant widow and her sweet 
babes. She tempted me in the course of the evening to think 
that after all a bachelor’s was a cheerless, unworthy existence. 
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She made me see in fancy the crumbling ashes in the fire-eaten 
grate, the sooty kettle on the hob, the dusty sofa, the books and 
newspapers pouring over the coal-scuttle, the dismal array of 
spent tobacco-pipes, and the scared tabby that would greet my 
eyes on my return to town. I was troubled, and took an early 
opportunity of saying “ Good-night.” 

I had forgotten my fears about the spare bed, but when I went 
upstairs and was left alone with my candle, I looked hurriedly 
round me, and saw to my horror I was in the great spare room 
with its great spare bed. I experienced an odd revulsion of 
feeling. Would, I thought, that 1 were in my own homely little 
rom! I sat down. But I could not command the situation 
sitting: I stood up. I surveyed the vast snowy expanse of bed, 
swelling, smooth, and treacherous; the pair of puffy pillows— 
themselves like plump young beds; the overarching canopy with 
mouldings and gildings like a hearse; the ample curtains. A cold, 
cruel bed! An awful bed! As Thackeray says of the state-bed 
at Castle Carabas, “A murder might be done at one end, and 
people sleeping at the other end be ignorant of it!” 

I knew what awaited me in that swamp of down, and yet—yet 
I shrank from improvising a bed upon the floor. Perhaps, after 
all, I thought, it may not be so bad. The folly of the man that 
will not learn from experience! I was ready; I stood and 
rubbed my shirt-sleeves a moment: it was of no use stretching 
myself near one side; I had tried that in similar spare beds and 
had rolled out of my first sleep on the floor. I took the plunge 
—right into the middle—and was engulfed. I struggled manfully 
to keep up my head, and was for a time successful. The soft 
embrace of the down around me was at first, like other seductions 
which delude men, very soothing, and I passed into slumber. 
But presently I awoke gasping. I trembled with heat and some- 
thing like terror ; for I had felt as if one great hand were on my chest 
and another grasping my throat. I rolled away over the billowy 
expanse, felt cooler and lapsed into slumber again. But—ah! 
How long I tossed and wallowed, gasped and sank, I cannot say. 
I passed through all the agonies of drowning without attaining 
the final pleasure of being drowned and of sinking to rest in a 
mermaid’s cave. I woke, rolled over wearily, and fell asleep—to 
go through it all again. I would clutch in my suffocation and 
despair at something to raise me out of the abyss, but my moist 
hands closed only on the warm, yielding down. I drifted away 
into an agonising dream. The handsome widow and her three 
sticky babes were drowning and shrieking in a dark, stormy ocean, 
and, though I fought with the waters with all a swimmer’s 
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strength, I could not get near them. At length a wave swept 
me upon them, and then they clung to me in the agony of death, so 
that I could not save them and was like to drown myself. I uttered 
a great cry, and woke and sat up trembling with excitement. When 
I had recovered myself a little I determined to getup. (I thought 
I should never reach the edge of the bed ; it seemed so distant.) 

It was still dark, though the silent dawn was beginning faintly 
to glimmer through the blind. I lit a candle, put on my dressing- 
gown and sat down. I thought, with a gush of regret and 
longing, of my lonely chambers. I saw the dingy sitting-room 
bright with the evening lamp, and pervaded with the air of 
bachelor freedom and the fragrant smoke of Virginia, and I 
solemnly swore to myself,“If ever I willingly swelter in such 
a Dead Sea again may I be m ”; but I will not write the 
impious oath my heart formed. 

“Why,” said I, addressing the candle, and glancing towards 
the billowy bed—* why should a man be afflicted and tormented 
thus in the name of hospitality? ‘Blessed be the man that 
invented sleep!’ says Sancho Panza; and ‘cursed be the man,’ 
say I, ‘ that invented this means of murdering sleep—the innocent 
sleep!’ Man? No man could have hit upon so refined, so 
tantalising a torture. It must have been some demon—or some 
woman,” 

This last guess smote me like a revelation. In the light of it 
(and of my candle) I glanced again at the great bed, and much 
that had puzzled me became clear as noonday. Who can measure 
the crookedness and craft of women’s ways? Married women 
especially have odd ways, as bachelor Elia complained long ago, 
of casting reproach on celibacy, of making the single male person 
feel he belongs to a world of outer darkness; and in my humble 
celibate opinion the great spare bed is one of these ways. It is 
their grand rack, and by its means, I understand, they seldom 
fail to make Coelebs confess his heresy. If this be not its purpose, 
then tell me why I (like many other bachelors with whom I have 
conferred)—why I, when I go a-visiting to certain houses, am 
relegated for the night to that treacherous swamp of down, and 
that even when there are cool, simple, firm beds in the house on 
which the weary guest might find in peace and plenty the “ chief 
nourisher in life’s feast” ? Why am I, in this grange, for instance, 
condemned thus to spend the night, while the widow and her babes 
are sleeping sweetly in the bed and cot I know of? But it may 
be said, “there can, however, be no such motive as you impute if 
there is but one spare bed in the house.” Indeed? Why then 
is that one spare bed always of the gross and double sort? Do 
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guests usually come linked in pairs, like the animals into Noah’s 
Ark? Do they not more frequently come singly ? Would it not be 
much better, more comfortable, for entertainers and entertained, if 
the spare room were a cosy little chamber, like that “over the 
wall” which the grateful Shunammite reserved for her favourite 
prophet, or rather, like that which my dear Mrs. § has set 
apart for her single friends—a snug, cheerful room, with pens, 
ink, and paper on the little table against one wall and near the 
window, with two shelves of bright-backed books over it (and a 
box of cigarettes for those who like them), with a dwarf easy-chair 
turned pleasantly towards the fireplace, and the trim little brass 
bedstead with its cool spring-mattress set broad-side against the 
wall. Thus I mused. 


* * = * * * 


I heard a low persistent tapping; I started up. My candle 
was burnt out; it was broad daylight, and the maid at the door 
was saying, “ Hot water, sir.” I had gone to sleep in the 
chair. 

At breakfast I was ashamed of myself. My hostess, I thought, 
looked curiously at me, and I, I know, looked haggard, and felt 
almost as if I could shed tears of vexation and sleeplessness. 

“ You don’t look well this morning,” said my hostess. “It’s 
all owing to that tobacco, I am sure.” 

“No, madam.” I was going to say, “it is your spare beds. .. .” 
But I contented myself with murmuring I was very well. 

My reply evidently did not satisfy her. She told in a round- 
about way of the courtship and marriage of her friend, the Rev. 
Mr. Dingy, and, looking at me, ended thus, “Since he has been 
married he has been quite a new man.” 

The widow looked embarrassed, and I—returned to town by 
the first train. 
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Robin. 


By Mrs. PARR, AvutTHorR or ‘ADAM AND EVE.’ 





Carter I. 


“Tl faut que les notions de ’honnéte* et du déshonnéte soient bien 

étrangement brouillées dans sa téte; car il montre ce que la nature lui a 
donné de bonnes qualités sans ostentation, et ce qu'il en a recu de 
mauvaises sans pudeur.” 
Tue fierce sun of August had all day long held Venice in its close 
embrace ; but now that five o’clock had struck, the piazza, which 
during the mid-day heat had been deserted, began to show signs 
of life again. 

“ Between the columns,” spot of evil omen, two Englishmen 
were standing bidding each other good-bye. One—on his way to 
Padua—was leaving by the evening train; the other—after the 
fashion of birds who a while on the wing stay their flight—was 
stopping at Venice. That morning neither had ever seen or 
spoken to the other, but the casual mention of Dr. North’s name 
had set Mr. Veriker thinking, and ridding himself of his daughter 
by. sending her to the Lido, he had hurried off to the Hotel 
Luna, and asked the favour of an interview with the great 
London physician. His request was granted, the two had since 
spent the remainder of the day together, and now they were 
parting like old friends. 

“T cannot thank you half enough for the kindness you have 
done me,” Mr. Veriker was saying. 

* But no, don’t speak of it in that way. I only wish I had had 
something more pleasant to say to you. Unhappily,” and oh! what 
popularity that sigh and sympathetic shake of the head had gained 
him, “it is the misfortune of doctors to give people unpalatable 
things to swallow.” 

“ Truths are for the most part apt to be unpalateable.” 

“Perhaps so; and yet to my mind it is always best to know 
the truth. The thing does not happen one whit the sooner 
because some one has said that some day it must come to pass. 
Besides,” laying his hand encouragingly on his companion’s 
shoulder, “ we are not infallible; doctors differ.” 

“And patients die.” 

“Ah! that end comes to all of us; to me as well as to you. 
Many whom I have warned will be taking my physic long after I 
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am under ground. So remember; live carefully, avoid excitement, 
and we shall meet in London.” 

He walked away. Mr. Veriker watched him out of sight ; then 
turning round, he mechanically bent his steps towards the start- 
ing-place of those little “black steam-tugs,” which, to the great 
scandal of Mr. Ruskin, convey the people of Venice to the Lido. 

“You may die any day.” The words, without any especial 
meaning for him, kept repeating themselves in Mr. Veriker’s ears. 
“Die any day ”—die—lay dead, stretched motionless and mute, 
while all the busy world went on around. 

The host of ‘speculations which followed this thought arrested 
Mr. Veriker’s steps. Unconsciously he stopped short, leaned his 
elbows on a bit of rail which ran near, and threaded the mazes 
of a life of fifty years, while gazing down into the water which 
flowed below :—seeing a boy—fruit of an ill-assorted marriage— 
neglected, uncared for, with a father grown old and selfish, and 
a mother too young and thoughtless to take trouble in shaping a 
nature which only needed love to guide its course aright ;—seeing 
a youth, headstrong, impatient, refusing all control from those 
who he knew had prophesied that their advice would be thrown 
away ;—seeing a man after thirty years of life—spent no matter 
how—+trying to start afresh, for the reason that on him was fixed 
the faith and trust of one whose love could see no failure. Alas! 
how many stumbles he had made which that dear heart had shut 
her eyes to—and his own, growing dim, obscured the rest of the 
sad picture, for all too soon Death had claimed her for his own, 
and the husband, and the child that she had borne him, had had 
to learn to live without her.—Yes; she had died. 

Surely, in all the years that had passed since then, never had 
Mr. Veriker seen his wife so bodily—the magic power of memory 
brought before him the room, its furniture, with all those dread 
accessories by which death is made more terrible. ‘“ Good God!” 
standing erect he made a gasp for breath, for in that momentary 
vision the lighted candles, the heavy perfumed flowers, the leaden 
weight of that o’erspreading sheet had seemed to stifle him, and 
sighing audibly he took off his hat so that the little seaward 
wafted breeze might fan him more readily; then knitting himself 
together by a movement which seemed to assert the power of 
motion, he walked towards the steamboat with a quick step as if 
to outstride the shadow which stalked behind him. 

That reverie of his had eaten into more time than he had an 
idea of—it had made a good hole in an hour—and seven o’clock 
struck as he passed through the bathing establishment on to the 
balcony in search of his daughter. On an evening such as this, 
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one was sure to find a crowd assembled here, and Mr. Veriker’s 
eyes ran over the heads of those seated at the numerous little 
tables, to skirt the railing, over and against which a line of people 
stood lounging. 

“Ah!” His face told that he had found what he sought, that 
his eyes were resting upon those they had been looking for. Mr. 
Veriker was a singularly handsome man, and the pause he had 
made had attracted the notice of a party of diners, who smiled 
significantly as they saw him suddenly walk straight across to an 
opposite point, and by a rather brusque movement place himself 
between a young man and a girl, who were thus separated. 

“And what may you two people be talking about together, eh?” 
His eyes, which had rapidly scanned both faces, while his elbows 
widened the distance between them, now plunged themselves 
into the sea. 

“Why, Papa, it’s you. I was just going to fire up at the 
rude monster,” and she snuggled herself up against him, “ who 
had pushed himself in between us two; and look at Jack’s face, 
isn’t it red? that will tell you what he intended to do.” 

“T expected to find you wondering what had become of me.” 
Mr. Veriker’s voice sounded as unusually stern as his manner was 
unusually odd. But his daughter, accustomed only to the perfect 
good-fellowship which reigned between them, set this down to the 
probable worry of the business engagement for which her father 
had left her. 

“T was wondering,” she said. “I came out of the water very 
early indeed, and I could not think what had become of you.” 

“T had no idea myself that I should be kept until seven o’clock.” 

“Seven o'clock! Was that seven that struck? Why, I 
thought it was five—didn’t you? did you think it was seven, 
Jack?” 

“ Not until I heard the clock I didn’t.” 

“Just fancy that! We're a nice pair together, aren’t we? 
Papa, what do you think ?” 

“Think, my dear? That I wish you wouldn’t call our friend 
here Jack. You know, you are growing up—you're getting quite 
a woman now, and there are some things that'll have to be left 
off: that are not quite in keeping—are they ?” and though he did 
not raise his eyes, his head slightly turned towards the young 
man in question. 

“ Really, I have never given the matter any consideration” — 
the answer came a little stiffly. ‘“I don’t quite remember how it 
happened, but it would seem as strange for her now not to call 
me Jack, as if I didn’t call her Robin.” 
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There was a few minutes’ pause, broken at length by the anxious 
inquiry of, “ Don’t you feel well, Papa?” 

“‘ Well, my dear! Certainly I feel well—what should make you 
ask such a question ?” 

Mr. Veriker no longer lounged, but drew himself up into an 
erect position. 

“Oh! I know. You want your dinner. I’m starving, and so 
is Ja—” she drew back at the end of the name, made a dumb show 
of swallowing it down, and then, with a look of mimic pleading 
to her father, said, “ You really must let me off, Papa, I can’t call 
him Mr. Dorian, not while he looks as he does now.” 

“T don’t see anything at all particular in his look now.” 

“Don’t you? but I fancy there is though, and about my look 
too, by the way people have been staring at us.” 

“Staring at you, if you like,” put in Jack by way of mending 
matters. 

“At me! well I don’t see there is more to look at in me than 
in you. This dress has got a little bit skimpy perhaps,” and by 
the movement she made she tried to lengthen it down; “and the 
water hasn’t improved the colour of my hat, but the shape is all 
right,” and having taken it off, she surveyed it critically, “ per- 
fectly ” placing it on again. “So there.” 

The eyes of both men turned upon her. Jack Dorian smiled ; 
Mr. Veriker’s face twitched. 

“ Why do you go about dressed like this, Robin? ” he said. “ You 
ought to have some new clothes.” 

“But I shall be delighted to have some new clothes, if you can 
find any money to pay for them; and if there is anything to spare, 
perhaps you'll be generous to Jack, and then I may find it possible 
to call him Mr. Dorian.” 

Jack rubbed his hand over his coat, and fell to examining it about 
the elbows. 

“T can’t think how it is the confounded things wear out as they 
do. I’m sure they used to last much longer,” he said. “ Upon my 
life, though, I didn’t know I was quite as seedy-looking as I am.” 

“My dear fellow, we're all in about the same condition,” and 
Mr. Veriker cast a rueful eye upon his own garments. 

“ And what if we are?” and Robin drew herself up. “ We’re by 
long odds the best-looking people here. As for you, daddy, you’re 
the handsomest man in all the world, everybody knows that—and 
this afternoon some one told me,” and she threw a mischievous look 
towards Jack, “ that there was not another girl in the place half 
as good-looking as Iam; so it’s hard if we two can’t manage to pass 
off a bad third between us.” 
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Jack’s face had got rather red, but already—pretending to desery 
in the distance her most devoted waiter—Robin was off, and the 
two men were left together alone. Mr. Veriker gave a shake of 
his head. 

“You shouldn’t put such thoughts into her head,” he said; 
* girls find out things of that sort far too soon.” 

“But you know that I would not say a word to her that I 
thought you would not approve of. You may trust me for 
that.” 

“My dear fellow, I have trusted you already.” 

“ And I have in no way abused your trust.” 

“No, I don’t believe you have. God grant that I have not 
abused my own; but it’s a difficult task for an idle man like me 
to have the entire guidance of a young girl like Robin. I did not 
feel it when she was a child ; but now—when—oh, the thing won’t 
bear a thought. Come along,” hurrying off, “let’s look after our 
dinner; perhaps that will drive the blues away. Somehow I’ve 
got a fit of them on me to-day that I can’t get rid of.” 

But though the dinner was a marvel in the art of discreet 
ordering, Mr. Veriker, impatient to be seated, had no appetite to 
partake of it. Jack, with forethought, for which a look from 
Robin blessed him, feigned it impossible to get on unless they had 
a little better wine; but the wine there, Mr. Veriker drank but a 
small share of it. 

“No,” he said, “it’s only that the sun has been hot, and that 
heat tries me now. I thought I should be all right this 
evening when I got out here, but somehow I can’t rise to the 
occasion.” 

“Don’t let us stop here any longer: let’s ‘go back and sit in 
the Piazza. The band will be playing, and we could have some 
ices.” 

“That doesn’t sound half bad, does it, Robin?” 

“Tt is the very thing I was wishing for.” 

All that her father desired, and lately much that Jack Dorian 
had wanted to do, was safe to be the very thing Robin was wishing 
for. Hers was that woman-nature whose pleasure comes from 
those she loves being pleased. 

Accustomed by the habits of their wandering life to make many 
friends, not one among them had ever been what Jack Dorian was 
to her. Their acquaintance had commenced at Nice some three 
winters before, when Robin, looked on as a child by the men who 
visited her father, had been singled out by Jack to tease, to pet, 
toromp with. Small for her age, she was then fourteen; she had 
so grown since, that now at seventeen she was quite a woman; 
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and some weeks before, with thoughts of this kind floating in her 
mind, Robin had taken from beneath her chin a flower which 
Jack had given her to fasten there, and holding it in her hand, 
had fixed her eyes on it, bringing it nearer and nearer to her lips, 
until for an instant it lay pressed against them, then, with a 
sudden glow which sent the colour mounting up from cheek to 
brow, she threw it out of the open window, and turning, quickly 
ran away, still blushing at she knew not what. 

The memory of this little action gave her manner when next 
they met a half-shy consciousness, with just that suspicion of 
embarrassment a lover is so proud to seize upon. Not that Jack 
had any thought of being Robin’s lover—at least the notion had 
not come to him until the moment when her coy glance sent a 
sudden thrill which set his heart beating, and shot from out his 
eyes a fire which Robin’s lids drooped under. 

Since that day, children playing with edged tools the two had 
been; Robin by turns silent, elated, shy, defiant; Jack—it is 
difficult to analyse what Jack felt; he was twenty-five, and ima- 
gined that he had had a good experience in the tender passion. 
What then was this sudden feeling that he had for Robin? not 
love—that is if he had ever known love before; not friendship 
—he could not deceive himself so far as that. Was it brotherly 
affection, sympathy, compassion perhaps? Yes, all of these, and 
with them all a something so far beyond, that it outstripped the 
rest and left him doubtful as before. 


Cuapter II. 


“And what’s a life? the flourishing array 
Of the proud summer meadow, which to-day 
Wears her green plush, and is to-morrow hay.” 


Mipnicut had struck, and Mr. Veriker, who at ten o’clock had 
declared himself too tired to remain out any longer, was still up 
and abroad. 

At the door of the hotel—to Robin’s surprise—instead of 
going in with her, he proposed taking a turn in Jack Dorian’s 
company. He would “ have a cigar,” he said—he had not wanted 
one before, he had been fidgeting to get home; now that he was 
there, he felt it was useless going to bed—he should not sleep. 
Perhaps a smoke might help to it. 

“He isn’t himself,” thought Jack, as they strolled through 
the Merceria in the direction of the Rialto, “something has gone 
wrong with him;” and jumping at the conclusion that this 
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something must be money, he ran over his resources with a view 
of rendering any help that was in his power. It did not strike 
him that this generosity towards a man who had no claim upon 
him was very foreign to his nature; the desire to assist Mr. 
Veriker was so spontaneous, that it seemed to take the shape of 
a necessity, and Jack was all anxiety to learn the extent of the 
demand. 

Knowing by experience how difficult it is to make the first 
plunge, he was prepared for some preamble; and, though he 
did not quite see how the bush was to be beaten round by entering 
upon a dissertation upon Venice, its past glory and its present 
decay, he did his part of listener with a manly grace. But when 
an hour had gone, the whole time of which had been spent 
in walking, and they were back again on the Riva dei Schiavoni 
with the subject no nearer than it had seemed at starting, Jack’s 
patience began to give way. What did it mean? Had he made a 
mistake? Did Mr. Veriker tell nothing because he had nothing 
to tell? If so, they had mooned about quite as long as, that 
night, Jack had a mind for ; he was tired, sleepy, would light up 
one more cigar to last him as far as the hotel, and then drop a 
quiet hint that it was time they began to move homewards. 

“T thought you'd want to stop here ”— they were crossing the 
Ponte della Paglia. “I can never go by without having a look at 
that place.” 

Mr. Veriker’s eyes were turned towards the Bridge of Sighs. 
“To think of those,” he said, “ who have crossed over there with 
the song of death sounding in their ears.” 

“ Ah!” and Jack leaned over to watch the descent of his fusee 
as it dropped into the dark water below, “ that’s a music we none 
of us care much for.” 

“ And yet we have to listen whether we like it or not.” 

“ When our time comes I suppose we have.” 

“And who knows how soon that may be? Death has so many 
doors to let out life.” 

“True! but he’s not in any immediate hurry to open yours o 
mine just yet I hope.” 

“Oh! I don’t know. If I was alone in the world, I should 
not much care. Life has not so many charms left for me.” 

He had taken up his place by Jack’s side, and was resting his 
arms on the stonework. 

“The sting of death in my case is having to leave a girl father- 
less, friendless, penniless, as Robin will be.” 

“ Yes, that’s a serious consideration.” 

Jack’s face became thoughtful. Robin alone, unprotected! 
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His heart grew big towards her. “But long before anything of 
that sort is likely to happen,” and his tone sounded prophetically 
confident, “she is certain to have some one to fill your place.” 

“ Fill my place! how fill my place ?” 

Jack smiled. Already he foresaw the rivalry that was likely to 
exist between Robin’s husband and her father. 

“Why, you expect her to marry, don’t you ?—she’ll have a 
husband ! ” 

“Nothing more unlikely,” said Mr. Veriker sharply. ‘“ Whom 
does she see, in the life we lead, that I should care for her to 
marry? No, no, the husband I want for Robin is a simple honest 
fellow, who would work to maintain his wife, not such an one as 
myself, living God knows how.” 

Without a syllable on which he could lay hold being spoken, 
Jack felt an arrow had been aimed at him. 

“Tt is to be hoped you will find your daughter’s taste runs with 
your own,” he said cynically. 

“No, I don’t expect that. Robin is too much her mother’s child 
to take prudence for a guide where her heart is concerned. And 
that is why I have felt a little disturbed at you and she being so 
much together as you have of late. Not on your account. You 
have seen too much of life to give a second thought to a girl 
like Robin, and I don’t harbour a suspicion that you would trifle 
in any way with her. But—vwell there’s a woman’s heart beating 
inside the child, full of love to be poured out like water at the 
touch of the one who places his finger on the right spring, and— 
it may be only my fancy—but I have thought her a little altered 
of late, preoccupied, variable, silent. I dare say it’s my imagin- 
ation, but it has nevertheless managed to give me a considerable 
amount of worry. 

The dark cloud which had gathered on Jack's face, rolled away 
while listening to that birth of love begotten of himself, as he 
knew it to be. 

“ Don’t be’anxious because you think I do not care for Robin,” 
he began, and the softened tone of his voice was but another whip 
to goad on Mr Veriker’s fears. ‘“ I——” 

“Should be fifty thousand’ times more anxious if I thought 
you did,” interrupted Mr. Veriker quickly. “No, my dear fellow, 
don’t misunderstand me, the confidence I place in you is my 
sheet-anchor ; I know you well enough to be quite certain that, 
seeing what Robin’s position is—without any one to guide her, 
and nobody to look after her but a scapegrace of a father, who 
leaves her entirely to her own devices—you would be the last 
to take advantage of my supineness or her situation.” 
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“T don’t know that taking an advantage ever occurred to me,” 
said Jack stiffly. 

“ Certainly it never did, and it never would to an honourable 
man, and in spite of what the strait-laced may find to say 
against us, we haven’t quite forgotten the meaning of that word, 
at all events in our dealings one with the other, eh?” 

Jack did not answer, but inwardly he winced under words 
which jarred on his inmost sensibilities, and set his pride in array. 
He ranked with Veriker! a man whose weak nature and shifty 
morality he despised ; the sting was indeed bitter. True, for the 
last twelve months or so, it had happened that they had been 
greatly thrown together; but Jack considered the space between 
them in no way narrowed by the intercourse. 

** What am I to understand?” he said. “Is it that you wish me to 
go away from here?’ —all thought of love for Robin had fled before 
the bare suspicion that any offer on his part was not an immense 
condescension, one he had intended to hamper with restrictions 
and conditions such as became the surroundings he had been 
brought up in, rather than those by which he was now encircled. 

“ Away! no, certainly not. What I meant was not to be, well— 
quite so much with her as you are.” 

“Who is to be with her, then?” and Jack put the question 
harshly. ‘Do you wish her to run the place over by herself ?— 
it was because of the bathing and the boating here together that 
you pressed me to come.” 

“Yes! yes! I know,” and Mr. Veriker gave a despondent 
shake of the head, “it’s my own fault, as everything that has gone 
wrong in my life has been. Jack, I wonder sometimes you don’t 
take warning by me. I wish to God you would—I should like to 
think I'd done somebody some good before I—die.” The word 
was forced out by an effort, but the effort was lost upon Jack. 

“Oh, no doubt you'll do your daughter a good turn,” he said, 
“if you succeed in finding this model son-in-law for yourself.” 

* Ah, yes! now your back’s up because of the way I took what 
you said about Robin.” (Jack was in the habit of giving his 
friends an occasional taste of a not over-easy temper.) “ But you 
don’t know all the reasons I have for speaking as I did—you 
don’t know that it’s on the cards—for the little we have goes 
when I'm gone—that any moment—to-night, to-morrow, when- 
ever you like to name—without word or warning she may be 
left destitute.” 

“How?” and Jack turned with a sceptical look ; but something 
he saw arrested his further speech. Mr. Veriker, overcome by the 
agitation of giving vent to the secret which all that day had 
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hung on him like a log, had turned deathly white with a pallor 
visible in the moonlight ; his features were drawn ; his lips, rigid 
and parted, seemed striving to keep back the groans which the 
agony he was suffering would have made a relief. 

“ You're ill—faint,” exclaimed Jack. 

By a gesture of the hand, which was clutched over his heart, 
Mr. Veriker indicated that the sudden spasm of unendurable pain 
was already abating. 

“Better now,” he gasped in answer to Jack’s anxious scrutiny, 
“it will pass in a minute,” and the tension of his limbs giving 
way, he dropped his head upon his arms and let his face rest on 
them. 

“Poor fellow!” thought Jack, “ there’s something in this; he 
is really ill,” and a moment after, when Mr. Veriker recovered 
and looked up, he was met by an expression of earnest sympathy. 

“TI frightened you,” he said with a poor attempt at smiling. 

“T wasn’t prepared to see you like this,” Jack answered ; “ have 
you ever been taken so before ?” 

“Several times—not always so severe, but on and off very bad. 
No going to Monte Carlo this winter, Jack. Couldn’t stand the 
tables, the excitement would kill me. I do pretty well while 
things go on smoothly ; but get anxious, and it’s all up with me. 
Any day I might drop down and ‘give in my chips,’ as the 
Yankees say. I mean it,” for Jack looked incredulous. “Though 
I didn’t tell you so, I went to see North this morning, and asked 
him to speak out, to tell me the truth—because of Robin, you 
know; and though, as he said, I might hang on for years, he 
advised me if I had any affairs to settle, to put them in order.” 

“Well, I think he was wise there ; and you'll doso, won’t you? 


It will save you anxiety, besides being the right thing to do for 
your daughter.” 


Mr. Veriker sighed. 

“Poor child,” he said, “it’s late in the day to try and begin 
to set the wrongI have done her, right. I haven’t a penny to 
leave her; I haven’t a friend to trust her to. Oh! I see it all 
now: my cursed selfishness kept her with me, when I ought 
to have given her up to those who at least could have pro- 
vided her with food to eat, and a roof to shelter her. But 
no; I wouldn’t part with her, and now I dare say they’d see her 
starve before they'd hold out a finger to help her.” 

“ Have you tried them?” 

“No, it’s been on my mind to write for the last month and 
more, but I can’t swallow down my pride ; it seems to stick in my 
gizzard more and more.” 


bn 2 
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“ Are they relations of yours?” 

“After a fashion they are. It’s the husband of Robin’s 
mother’s sister. I like to make the connection as round-about 
as I can—it puts the fellow further from me. He’s a brute 
that turns everything into money that he touches.” 

“ Ah!” sighed Jack, “I wish he’d rub shoulders with me then.” 

“Tt wouldn’t matter—whatever came of it would stick to him. 
Soon after my wife died, they offered to take Robin; but I 
wouldn’t let her go, and as they took it as a mortal offence, since 
then we haven’t troubled each other much.” 

“ But if they knew, don’t you think they’d take her now ?” 

“Do you think she'd leave me ?” 

“Oh, they could hardly expect that, but in case of anything 
happening to you, people could hardly see their sister’s child 
cast on the world a beggar, without coming forward to assist her 
in some way.” 

“Oh, I don’t know—besides, the sister herself is dead now, so 
the claim is less than ever.” 

“Still, you seem to have had some idea of writing to ask.” 

“Simply because I don’t know of any other thing to do, and 
when I’m driven into a corner by the thought of that girl with 
her looks, and her spirit, left alone in the world, without a living 
soul to turn to, Jack, I could pray God to see her dead rather 
than leave her to all she may be exposed to. They might find 
her a situation—something to do, mightn’t they ?” 

Jack made no reply. 

“She can chatter away in French and Italian, you know; and 
she has picked up—the Lord only knows how—to play on the 
piano, and she’s got a voice like a nightingale. Something might 
be made of all that, one would think, eh ? what should you say ?” 

Jack shook his head impatiently. 

“T haven’t an idea,” he said. “What I’m wondering at is that 
you, knowing all this, should have stopped what you fancied I 
might be going to say as you did. What made you do it, eh?” 

“ About your having a liking for her, do you mean ? ” 

Jack nodded assent. 

Mr. Veriker seemed about to answer, hesitated, cast a furtive 
look at Jack, and then, apparently overcome by a resolution which 
mastered him, he said firmly : 

“Well I'll tell you: you're too much like myself—you don’t 
like that, do you?” for Jack had drawn himself up and stood 
his six feet erect. “I understand. There was a time when I 
shouldn’t have liked it. When I was your age, there were men 
then whom, I said, I could never be like; but gradually I slid 
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down to their level, as you'll do to mine. Mine! far lower than 
mine, for as you have the making of a better man in you than 
ever I had in me, so if nothing stops you, you'll fall to a depth 
I never should have touched, and that’s why I don’t want the 
child to care for you, as something makes me half afraid she 
has already begun todo. It isn’t that I don’t like you, Jack. If 
it wasn’t for Robin I’d rather have you about with us than any 
fellow I know, but 

“'There’s no need to say any more,” said Jack coldly, “ you’ve 
given me quite reasons enough.” 

“ And I’ve offended you by them. That’s what I feared I should 
do if I spoke the truth.” 

“No, I am not at all offended, if it is any satisfaction to you. I 
am very much obliged. You have shown me what it is always 
good for us to know—how we are regarded by other people.” 

Did he mean what he said? was he angry or not? Sometimes 
with Jack it was very difficult to decide, and Mr. Veriker was still 
trying to discover, when Jack added: 

“And to show how obliged I am to you, I shall try to hit on 
some plan so as to leave Venice as soon as possible.” 

“ What—leave here altogether ?” 

“Tsn’t that the best thing I can do?” 

Mr. Veriker was silent. 

“T suppose it is,” he said at length. “ I don’t know, though, how 
Robin and I shall get on without you—we’ve got so used to being 
all together, it seems hard to part. But there, perhaps it’s bes: 
—I don’t know.” 

“ By far the best,” said Jack resolutely. “I feel now that I 
ought to have gone away long ago. I had no right to stay on when 
I knew I had nothing to offer Robin. If I had, I should ask her 
now to share it with me.” 

“ Thank you, Jack,” said Mr. Veriker more heartily, “it’s kind of 
you to say that, and I wish I could show you that I feel it so.” 


“Write that letter then about Robin to those people you spoke 
of.” 


“ You advise it, do you?” 

“Tn your place I would do it without a day’s delay.” 

“Come along then, I'll go back home and write it to-night. If a 
thing’s to be done, they say there’s no time like the present. A 


hundred to one if I leave it hanging over me until to-morrow, I 
shall never do it at all. 
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Cuapter III. 


“Let your will lead whither necessity would drive, and you will always 
preserve your liberty.” 


Jack walked with Mr. Veriker to the door of his hotel, bade him 
good-night, made him renew his promise, and then left him, not 
to fulfil the intention he had announced of going straight off to 
bed, but to retrace his steps to the spot he had just left, as being 
the fittest place for undisturbed reflection. He wanted to take 
commune with himself, to review his past, and reflect on his 
present situation—a by no means pleasant task, for Jack was 
a stern master, not more lenient to himself than he was to 
others. 

There was nothing uncommon about his story. It was the oft- 
told tale of a struggle between newly-fledged independence and over- 
strained authority. As long as Jack was bound to obey, his uncle, 
Mr. Chandos, had not pushed him to extremities, but the moment it 
came upon him that his nephew was free, imperceptibly the reins 
tightened, and this notwithstanding the restiveness Jack showed 
each time the curb was felt by him. Uncle and nephew had 
inherited the same disposition: each desired his own way, and 
had a rooted dislike to be thwarted or interfered with. Who 
was now to give in? not Jack, he had always given in; not 
Mr. Chandos, he had never given in. By turns over-blamed, over- 
praised, thwarted, made much of, Jack’s bringing-up had left a 
great deal to be desired. His father was dead, had died when 
Jack was a child; his mother had married again, and had gane to 
India to be engrossed by fresh interests and new surroundings. 
Jack, left at school, was understood to be adopted by his uncle, 
who had recently inherited an estate which obliged him to assume 
the name of Chandos. 

At the time he became possessed of this property, Mr. Chandos 
was past forty, and a bachelor. He had never married, because, 
had he done so, he must have deprived himself of luxuries which, 
far more than a wife, he found essential to his comfort. Now 
that he was master of a good income, and owner of a handsome 
estate, he regretted his former wisdom ; it was not that he wanted 
a wife, but he wanted an heir, one born of his own body, so that 
he might feel that even when he was dead, a part of himself still 
enjoyed what he had left behind. 

To a mind so constituted, Jack’s presence could never be 
entirely welcome, and in token of it the boy was kept at school ; 
and when the holiday time came round, and he returned home, 
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it was generally to find the Manor shut up, his uncle away, and 
he expected to spend his vacation with the Temples at the 
Rectory. Under such circumstances, was it possible that much 
affection should exist between them. Aunt Temple—the rector’s 
wife, in reality a cousin of the Dorians—was always holding up 
Mr. Chandos as a bogie to Jack, and to her own children. 
Frightened to death of him herself, she seemed to desire that 
others should be inspired with a similar awe, and not being gifted 
with the spirit of reticence, when out of humour she freely com- 
mented on her cousin’s obstinacy and selfishness, and openly 
laughed at an old fellow like that being married for love. For, 
with the strange craving most of us have to possess that which 
is beyond our reach, Mr. Chandes desired to find favour with 
some young girl who would bestow her heart on him; and it was 
after this chimerical ideal he sought, and, though over fifteen 
years had passed, he was still seeking. In the mean time, though 
he never failed. to remind Jack that it was not probable he would 
ever have more than the few thousands his father had left him, 
and the little which he, his uncle, might choose to add to it, he 
interfered with every plan the boy formed. What! want to be 
a soldier! to be sent off no one could say where, to die of fever 
or be killed in battle. Pray, in case of anything happening to him, 
who was to inherit Chandos Manor ?—the idea was absurd. 
Jack would like to be an engineer. The possible future owner 
of Chandos Manor working at the construction of railways or 
making steam engines—the bare notion was degrading. 

Mr. Chandos had provided for Jack during his stay at Eton, he 
now desired that he would go to Oxford, enter himself at a college 
where he could work, and so be ready—should it be needed— 
with knowledge to be turned to account. With a very ill grace, 
to Oxford Jack went; soon was mixed up with a very fast set ; 
spent more money than he had any right to spend ; had his debts 
paid ; promised amendment; broke his word; got into a serious 
scrape, was rusticated; and then, threatened by his uncle, grew 
obstinate, rebellious, defiant, refused to acknowledge that he was 
under any authority to him, and ended by drawing out the money 
which had been invested for him, and which, being of age, he could 
claim as his own, sending his uncle a cheque for the sum he had 
paid for his debts at Oxford, and with a not unprovoked letter to 
Mr. Chandos by way of farewell, Jack bade adieu to England, and 
started for Paris, determined to enjoy abroad the spending of some 
portion of those thousands which still remained to his credit. 

We all know how endless in the eyes of youth seems the first 
large sum of money it has command of. It appeared to Jack that 
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such a sum would last—well if not for ever, for far longer than 
he should want to be knocking idly about. Besides, it was not 
likely that his uncle would hold out now, when he had given in 
so often; for of late years there had always been a tug of war 
ending in a compromise between the two. Everybody said Mr. 
Chandos would never marry, and if he did not, Jack must have 
the place if he did not have the money; and then the people about 
were all on his side. The rector was certain to say a good word for 
him, and as for Aunt Temple, she said in her letter that she'd 
never let his uncle have any peace until he sent and had Jack 
back among them. 

Mistaken friends, who, by their ill-judged zeal, only made an 
obstinate man more resolute than before; he was more furious 
against Jack than ever when he found how many advocates he 
had to plead his cause. 

Unfortunately the London season was over, and nearer, in his 
own neighbourhood, none of the ladies on promotion met his taste. 
So his man was ordered to pack his things without delay that he 
might go to Harrogate, Scarborough ; search the marriage markets 
of the United Kingdom over, but he would return with a bride, 
and have an heir who should make his insolent nephew hide his 
diminished head. 

But seeking is one thing, finding another, more especially 
when the object sought for is to be adorned by all the graces 
and gifted by all the virtues. Nearly five years had passed 
away, and Mr. Chandos was still on the look-out, heralded by the 
prestige of being a rich man seeking for a wife. People at home 
began to lose hope and give up pleading for Jack, and a fear 
spreading abroad that if Mr. Chandos did not marry, he would leave 
his property elsewhere, Mrs. Temple began to think that, if Jack 
did not have it, she did not see why her girls should not reap the 
benefit. There were three of them : Isabel, Georgy and Dora; they 
were nearer to him than strangers could be. Noone could say that 
she was not fond of Jack ; but still, in their position, it was like 
giving countenance to evil, not to take some notice if the reports 
were true ; and people did say that he had become quite a gambler, 
and associated with very odd sort of people, who lived by their 
wits, nobody knew how. 

So Jack’s correspondents first made their letters brief, then 
cold, and then gave up writing altogether. Evidently his 
relatives were bent on dropping him. Well, they must do as 
pleased them best ; and he feigned to smile as if the thought 
amused him, when in reality it stung him to the quick. For 
much as appearances seemed against him, of late Jack’s mode 
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of life had been a matter of necessity rather than of choice. He 
was already about to break into the last few hundred pounds 
of that inexhaustible sum with which he had started, and when 
that was gone, where was he to turn for more? A dozen spectres 
rose up before him, each of whom bore a likeness to some needy 
adventurer whom Jack despised. Was there no better fate in 
store for him, than that he should sink down to the level of such 
men as these? of every one of whom was told the tale of wealth, 
position, credit gone ; all staked, and lost. 

During the two months of perfect quiet which Jack had spent 
at Venice with the Verikers—who had stayed on there first because 
Mr. Veriker had been unwell, and afterwards because at that 
season everything was so cheap—he had ample opportunity for 
reflection, but it seemed as if something was needed to bring him 
to the point of action. This something had been just supplied in 
the blow Mr. Veriker had given him. For a moment his pride 
had been overcome by indignation, but the sight of the father’s 
despair over the misery he foresaw for his daughter had made 
Jack realise his own situation. As he was, Mr. Veriker 
had been; unless a change came, what Mr. Veriker was he 
might be. 

“Never! never! never!” 

He turned suddenly round—it was his own voice that had 
startled him. In his excitement he had spoken the words aloud. 

The movement changed his former dreaming into a more 
vigorous train of thought—something must be done. By what 
means could he do it? where were his friends? and to whom 
among them could he apply? He did not cast a thought towards 
his uncle, and gradually, one by one, he set aside as useless all 
those who had any immediate intercourse with him ; and, having 
by these means thinned the ranks very considerably, he found 
himself reduced to a choice of two alternatives. He must apply 
to Mr. Clarkson—who had been his father’s lawyer, and who had 
condemned most unsparingly the folly of his former proceedings ; 
or put an advertisement into some paper for work—work of any 
kind, he did not care what. In the heat of his present state he 
felt that breaking stones on the road would be preferable to his 
present life. With the desire to escape obligation to Mr. Clark- 
son, he inclined towards advertising until reminded that a 
reference would probably be asked, and to whom could he refer ? 
No; the first plan was best, he must swallow his pride, and ask 
the favour of the old fellow. He could but say “No;” and if he 
did, then he would try the paper. But how to word his request ? 
Jack’s steps were now turned towards his hotel. During that 
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walk back, he framed fifty letters seemingly eloquent enough 
then, but unsuitable to the last degree when, seated in his room, 
pen in hand, he was prepared to commit his thoughts to paper. 


“Dear Mr. Crarxson,—Derar Smr,—Dear Mr. Ciarxson, — 


“Oh, it’s of no use: I can’t do it!” and jumping up he flung 
down his pen, “ I’ve thought and thought till I’m sick of thinking, 
and not a word that I want to say will come.” 

Then after two or three minutes’ standing, during which there 
crept into his face an expression of indomitable will, Jack seated 
himself again at the table, and without waiting or giving himself 
any further time to consider, he wrote: 


“ Dear Mr. CLarkson, 


“ When we parted we were both angry with each other. You, 
because I persisted in doing what was foolish; I, because you 
persisted in advising what was wise. Your prophecy has come 
to pass. In a foreign land I have wasted my substance in 
riotous living; and now that I begin, like the prodigal, to be 
in want, no man offers to assist me. So far a confession of the 
past ; now for the future. I mean to work, and live independently 
of anybody. I won’t apply to my uncle. My mother is too far 
away; will you give me your assistance? I am ready to turn 
my hand to anything, so if you have any writing, or copying, or 
anything that in an office is found to do; or if you will employ me, 
or say a word in my favour to anybody else, I shall be much 
obliged to you. I shall remain in Venice as long as I think there 
is any chance of your answering this letter, but as I want to be 
employed, the quicker I can find something to do the better.” 

“Your’s very sincerely, 
“ Joun Dortan.” 


Carter IV. 


“Voria saver che prova pil dolore, 
L’ omo che parte o la dona che resta. 
Dona che resta, aresta con dolore; 
L’omo che parte trova’ n’ altro amore.” 


Unver the weary suspense which followed the sending of those 
two letters, for it happened that in the same bag with Jack’s lay 
the one which Mr. Veriker had written, the elder man became 
silent and depressed, the younger anxious and irritable. Neither 
eared to discuss with the other the'steps he had taken, and by 
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tacit consent of both, not a word was to be breathed to Robin. 
She, poor child, ignorant of any cause, racked her brains in trying 
to discover what had gone wrong with her father, and what could 
have changed Jack, so that in some ways—and here came forth a 
most lugubrious sigh—he was not a bit like the same toher. Time 
was, and barely more than a month since too, when Robin would 
have frankly asked the question. But now a certain self-conscious- 
ness forbade inquiry, as first a flood of colour, and then a shower 
of tears, recalled looks no longer given ; and the hand her face was 
leaning against she thrust out of sight, because of a tormenting 
fear that it had been left trembling too long in a palm waiting for 
a pressure which had not come. 

Experience had given Robin some familiarity with Jack’s idio- 
synerasies. She knew it was impossible for him to take things 
easily ; knew that a trivial accident, a misadventure passed un- 
heeded by her father, would put Jack out for the day. She had 
seen him on—seemingly to her—slight provocations give way to 
outbursts of anger which had almost terrified her, but in balance 
to these failings he had qualities which Robin thought belonged to 
nobody but him ; for in the sad experience of her young life, whom 
else had she known in whom she could place implicit trust, to tell 
her what was right, to point out what was wrong, and show by all 
his dealings that he practised the honesty he taught ? 

The girl heaped on her father the treasures of a love which for 
years had had nothing else to spend itself upon; but though she 
shut her eyes to his failings, she winced under the knowledge of 
them, and by turns grew angry and pleaded with a sense of 
honour which compelled her to condemn many things she saw 
him do. It was Jack who had first taught her to be ashamed of 
practices which up to that time every one had applauded her for: 
cunning evasions, clever misleadings, shifty advantages in payments 
and purchases. Oh, how bitterly had she been galled by Jack’s 
outspoken opinion of such dealings. 

It was soon after their more intimate acquaintance that, indig- 
nant at such a training, he had reproached her father in no 
measured terms, to be recalled to the fact of Robin’s presence by 
seeing her rush from the room in a passion of tears. Distressed 
at having unintentionally wounded the child, who among her 
father’s visitors was a universal favourite, he presented himself 
the next day with a fine package of bon-bons, and finding her 
alone, asked her forgiveness as he placed them in her hands. An 
explanation followed, the poor swelling heart was opened to seek 
counsel and direction, and from that day Jack and Robin became 
sworn friends, master and pupil—the master inclined at times 
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to abuse the privilege of his position by encouraging, petting, 
scolding, neglecting, as the mood was on him. On occasions, 
carried away by some whirlwind of passion, Jack for months would 
seem lost to Robin: she here, he there ; would they ever meet again ? 

Oh, yes! the fancy over, at one of the head-quarters of resort 
back would come Jack, to be welcomed none the less warmly, 
because Robin felt certain in herself that he was suffering the 
tortures of a broken heart. 

At Monaco during the previous winter they had seen more than 
ever of each other, and after being parted for a short time, it was 
at Robin’s entreaty more than at Mr. Veriker’s request that 
Jack had joined them at Venice. For two months they had lived 
daily in one another’s company, so engrossed that they had failed 
to notice how little they missed other society. Even the flimsy 
pretexts by which Mr. Veriker sought to hide the failing health 
which prevented his joining them, they accepted as veritable 
excuses for his stopping behind, and while they were absent the 
hours ran so swiftly that as he did not say so, how should they 
know that time could hang heavy on his hands. 

Oh, happy season! Oh, magic birth! which Robin felt quicken 
into life before she knew what name to call it by ; and Jack, who 
before had often masqueraded with the passion, now that it came 
undisguised, refused to believe the voice that called it love. 

Alas! the moment he was resolved to stay away, to see less of 
Robin, to avoid her company, the struggle he had to make 
revealed the truth; and, almost absurd as the idea was of being 
in love with Robin, Jack had to confess that the child to whom, 
after a very blundering fashion, he had tried to tell what long 
ago they had told him was the right thing to do, had contrived, 
while learning the lesson, to steal away his heart and give him in 
exchange her own. 

Pity him then when Robin’s brown eyes turn to plead in vain, 
for Jack now fully alive to his share of blame in the past 
intercourse between them, in extenuation of his fault resolved 
that neither by speech nor action would he further betray 
his trust—the promise he had given her father, to the letter 
he would keep; and until he had something to offer, he would 
not utter a single word. It was this resolution which made 
silence about his project a necessity ; he felt he must not overtax 
his strength, which was hardly equal to more than the an- 
nouncement of his departure on the day it had to be made. 
Whether anything or nothing came of his letter, he would leave 


Venice. So far, that was settled ; oe point at issue was, what 
should he find to do? 
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Each time he was near the Post—and how many excuses he 
found to be in its neighbourhood—he went in to ask if anything 
had come for him, to be told, “No,” until his heart sickened ; 
and then, when hope had dwindled very low and the question 
seemed scarcely worth putting, a letter was handed to him which 
he had opened, read, and read again without any distinct notion 
of its contents beyond the fact that his steps were keeping time 
toa voice which sang, “ It’s all right, all right, he has found some- 
thing for me to do!” The something—connected with a bank 
transaction at Bucharest—was, as Jack knew in after-days, a 
difficulty invented by Mr. Clarkson for the occasion. The good 
friend desired to test the faith of the prodigal, who was to start 
on his mission immediately he received the letter. 

This meant leaving Venice without delay; and having ascer- 
tained that a train went out that night at eleven o’clock, Jack, who, 
influenced by that unacknowledged superstition which discourages 
preparation, had left everything to be done, found himself fully 
occupied until late in the afternoon, when he went to the Verikers’ 
hotel to announce his departure to his friends. 

“T’ve had an answer to my letter; it’s all right—I am leaving 
here this evening.” 

While Jack spoke, his eyes had been wandering round the 
room. Robin was not there. Mr. Veriker was sitting alone. 

“Well, Jack,” he said, with a deep-drawn sigh, “I suppose I 
ought to say I’m glad, but I can’t—it sticks in my throat somehow. 
You know, though, don’t you—that it’s all right—that I’m glad 
you're satisfied, sorry as I am to lose you?” 

“Come, it was you who set me on to it,” said Jack, hoping to 
brighten him. “I don’t believe I should ever have written but for 
what you said to me.” 

“No—wouldn’t you? I hope it will turn out well then. It’s 
about the only good advice I ever did give, so it ought to 
succeed.” 

“T hope so, and I think it will.” 

With the rebound of youth, Jack was all impatience to be gone ; 
the sooner he went, the sooner would he begin that battle by 
which Robin was to be won. “ He’s a first-rate old fellow who 
has given me a hand.” 

“ Not the uncle then you once spoke of.” 

“No, I didn’t write to him—he’s done with me, I think; was 
going to get married when last I heard.” 

“Ah! that’s what you'll be doing I dare say—as soon as you're 
settled down respectably. You'll forget all about us I expect, and 
the best thing for you too.” . 
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Jack made no reply. 

“Ts Robin out ?” he asked. 

’ “No; she was here sitting by the window a minute ago—didn’t 
you see her as you came in? ” 

“No; I'll go and look for her,” but before Jack could move, the 
door opened and Robin appeared. 

“Tt’s Jack,” said Mr. Veriker, with the haste a melancholy man 
is in to announce bad news; “he’s come to tell us he is going 
away.” 

“Yes; is he?” 

“Going away to-night. I tell him,” he added, seeing that Robin 
stood so calm, “ that he'll very soon forget all about us.” 

“T think—yes, I have forgotten something. I’m coming back 
again.” 

The door shut, Robin was gone. 

“She'll miss you as much as any one,” said Mr. Veriker, with 
a nod of his head in the direction of the door. “I don’t know what 
she'll do when you're gone.” 

“T hope you'll look after her,” said Jack. “Go about with her 
more than you do—you seem,” he added bitterly, “ to forget that 
she’s a child no longer, and that men don’t look on her as such.” 
Then, after a minute’s pause, “ You haven’t heard, have you, from 
the relations you wrote to, yet ?” 

Mr. Veriker shook his head. “ They'll never trouble themselves 
to answer,” he said. “I might have known that before I sent the 
letter—only drowning men catch at straws.” 

“Well, it does not matter so much now,” and Jack smiled 
cheerily ; “only while I think of it, I may as well give you an 
address which will find me at any time—of course I shall write; 
but in case of anything happening, you know; ” and he wrote on 
a piece of paper a direction which he folded up and gave to Mr. 
Veriker. “There, take care of it,” he said, “ that will always fetch 
me; and now I think I'll go and look after Robin. 

“Oh, she'll be back in a minute. You're not in any hurry to 
go yet, are you?” 

“Well, I have not very long to stay ; besides, I want to ask her 
about something which she can tell me;” and he went out into the 
passage, off from which was Robin’s room. 

Already the sound of his footsteps had brought her to meet him, 
and taking within his her little cold hands, he stopped her, saying, 
as he did so, “ You haven’t asked me where I’m going, Robin.” 

“You're going away,” she said simply, What mattered place 
or distance, so they had to part? 

“Well, but I’ve gone away before, hayen’t 1?” 
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“Yes.” 

“ And I have come back again. Haven’t I always come back to 
you again, eh?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then why should I not come back now? Listen. I mean 
to come as soon as ever I possibly can. You believe me, don’t 

ou?” 

“Yes,” she faltered, and the splash splash of the tears, which 
were falling on his hands, came faster than before. “Only, I 
don’t feel we shall ever be the same—not Jack and Robin—never, 
never, never!” and the eyes that looked up big with tears made 
such a tender appeal, that Jack’s strength all but gave way—he 
must gather her in his arms and set her heart at ease by telling 
her she had his love. 

Fortunately for his resolve, the opening of a door recalled him 
to his senses. ‘Oh, that’s right, you’re not gone yet;” it was 
Mr. Veriker who spoke. ‘“ What do you say to our seeing you 
off? going to the station with you? Eh, Robin, shall we? you'd 
like to, wouldn’t you?” 

“It was just what I was asking her to do,” said Jack, tight- 
ening his hold of her hands in the effort at recovery. 

“Then we'll go. We've been all in the downs both of us to- 
day, so it will cheer us up to see the last of the only friend we 
have left.” 

Jack was already at the foot of the stairs. 

“Here, I say, don’t go off like that; how are we to meet? what 
steps are you starting from?” 

Mr. Veriker hurried along to get a reply to his question, but 
when he returned to tell the hour and place to Robin, she was 
nowhere to be found. 

Perhaps Mr. Veriker felt some suspicion of his daughter’s 
secret; any way, when later on Robin made her appearance, he 
made no remark on her flushed cheeks and swollen eyes, but 
launched out into the reasons Jack had for going away, and the 
prospects which no doubt would open out before him, and growing 
more oracular as he talked, he gave it as his opinion that Jack 
was one who would go far, soon find his place in the world, and 
make his fortune. 

“So good-bye to any more of him that you or I will ever see, 
Robin. I know how it is—it has all happened to me a score of 
times before. It isn’t their fault: they mean to keep it up, but 
after a few letters, a little time goes by, and then by degrees, 


or suddenly altogether, the whole acquaintance comes to an 
end,” 
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Robin gave an assenting nod—it was the easiest way of 
dismissing the question; besides, notwithstanding her wish to 
defend Jack, the words her father spoke seemed to find an echo 
in her heart, over which a gathered load of unshed tears lay heavy. 

* * * * * 

What a mercy is the bustle of departure! Under its shelter 
how many farewell agonies are hidden. 

A rapid glance at Robin’s tear-stained face had photographed 
itself in Jack’s memory. Those wistful eyes, filled with unbidden 
tears, which gathered, rolled slowly down, and fell unheeded— 
came between him and all he looked at. 

Mr. Veriker, in his sympathy casting prudence to the winds, 
had seated himself near the gondolier.—It was best for the 
luggage, would keep the boat trim, besides which he wanted 
the fellow to give them a song. Jack had the place by Robin. 
Hidden in the darkness of those narrow highways, through 
which their course to the railway had to be taken, who could 
see them? Drowned in the sound of song, and plash of water, 
who could hear them? Surely now he will speak; say something, 
if but a word, to show her that her fancy is not led astray, that 
he holds her different now to when he used to pet, tease, scold 
her. Has he not in reproof told her that she was grown into a 
woman—then is she not onefor him? ‘“ Oh, Jack—” as the words 
rise to her lips she turns her face full on him, plunges her eyes 
into his, as if to drag the secret from out his heart, and for an 
instant searching there they stay,—to turn and drop their gaze 
into the waters they are passing through; for the knell is 
sounded to her hopes, by Jack’s murmured, “Poor child, poor 
Robin.” 

And very soon, it seemed, the station was reached, and there 
were some Italians there they knew, and there was a great 
bustle and noise of leave-taking, in the midst of which she and 
Jack said good-bye. 

And now he had started, was gone, and they were on their way 
back again, her father by her side, sitting in Jack’s place, his 
head sunk on his breast, all his gay humour vanished; and she— 
Robin—shed no tears now, they were all frozen up, and lay like 
a stone on the sepulchre of her love; and as the gondolier’s 
song fell on her ear she sighed, for the words ran, 


“ Voria saver che prova pit dolore, 
L’omo che parte o la dona che resta. 
Dona che resta, aresta con dolore; 
L’ omo che parte trova’ n’ altro amore.” 





